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BUT. DON'T FORGET TO BUY 
YOUR TICKETS TO READ 


ONE WAY THROUCH 


CALIFORNIA < 


YOU WILL REGRET IT IF YOU MISS * 





MT. SHASTA AND SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
SAN FRANCISCO AND GOLDEN GATE 
YOSEMITE VALLEY AND BIG TREES 
DEL MONTE AND MONTEREY BAY 
SANTA CLARA VALLEY AND SANTA CRUZ 
SANTA BARBARA AND LOS ANGELES 


SPECIAL RATES 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND 
OTHER CALIFORNIA LITERATURE OF ANY 
AGENT OF THE 


Yolehe 1.1m \e)l ale: 
THE ROAD TO CALIFORNIA 
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DELICIOUS CALIFORNIA FRUITS 


“From the Orchard to your Table”’ 
Packed in 234 pound tins with all the original fragrance and flavor of the fresh fruit fully preserved 
SPECIAL OFFER 

On receipt of $6.00 we will deliver to any railroad station in the United States, freight prepaid, 
one case containing twenty-four 214 lb. tins of assorted fruits in heavy syrups; the assortment to 
consist of four cans of Apricots, two of Black Tartarian Cherries, two of Royal Anne Cherries, four 
of Yellow Free Stone Peaches, two of Yellow Cling Peaches, two of sliced Yellow Cling Peaches, 
four of Plums, three Bartlett Pears and one Hawaiian Sliced Pineapple. 

Or one case containing eighteen 2% lb. tins of assorted fruits in heavy syrups and six sixteen- 
ounce glass jars of preserves, as follows: One jar of Apricot Preserves, one of Loganberries, one of 
Grapefruit Marmalade, one of Orange Marmalade, one of Yellow Cling Peach Preserves, one Pitted- 
Plum Preserves; three tins Apricots, one Black Cherries, one Royal Anne Cherries, three Peaches, 
two Lemon Clings, two Sliced Clings, two Bartlett Pears,three Plums and one Hawaiian Sliced Pineapple. 

All are guaranteed to be the finest produced in California. 

Two cases or more, delivered to the same address, $5.50 per case. 

Write for our beautiful illustrated booklet, ‘*From the Orchard to Your Table,’’ mailed free 
upon request. Every American housewife should read it. Lay Sunset down and do it now. 


CODE-PORTWOOD CANNING COMPANY 


101 FRONT STREET. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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SANTA CRUZ 
_ CALIFORNIA 


NATURAL BRIDGE SANTA CRUZ 


gers Jae. made 


| in March there are 18 days of sunshine. No frosts. 
Roses, heliotrope and carnations in the open air 


BOOKLET 


Free to any address on application to the Santa Cruz 
Board of Trade 








Don’t Miss Seeing the Big Trees 


This famous grove of giant Redwoods lies about six miles north 
of Santa Cruz. These giants of the forest are reached by one of 
the most picturesque driveways in California. This highway pene- 
trates to the very heart of the mountains, delighting the eye at every 
turn with some exquisite bit of mountain scenery. 

Parties leaving Del Monte, by wiring at our expense givin, 
number of people, will be met with carriages at depot upon arriva 
of trains. 

Parties leaving San Francisco or San Jose on narrow gauge 
wishing to stop at the Big Trees, can have carriages meet them at 
Big Tree Grove, and drive to Santa Cruz in time to take the famous 
Cliff Drive. 

Tickets for this drive can be procured at the Southern Pacific 
Company’s ticket office, 613 Market street, San Francisco, or at Del 
Monte ticket office, Monterey. Address 


Mi. C. HOPKINS 


Proprietor CITY STABLES 
Sunset Phone Main 15 SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 

















R 0 Y A L - Y p A I D and Musical Compositions. We 


arrange and popularize. 


PIONEER MUSIC PUB. CO. 


SONG- ‘PO EMS 235 manhattan Bidg.,Chicago, mi. 


LARGEST STOCK AND mer | F & T F O L K S 


I reduced my weight 70 pounds, bust 6 inches, waist 6 inches 


























and hips 14 inches in a short time by a guaranteed harmless 
L. C. Smith d. P. Clabrough & Bro. remedy without exercise or starving. I will tell you all about 
ros it. Enclose stamp. Address Mrs. E. F. RICHARDS, 2 last 
Parker B xf W. W. Greener Ninth Street, Riverside, California. , 
Remington Ithaca Francotte 
Syracuse Arms Co. Knockabout 


HIGH GRADE AMMUNITION If you are an American over 18 


years of age and able to read and 


write, we can qualify you fora 

638 Market St. San Francisco good government position. The 
cost is low. Write at once for 

CATALOGUE FREE Civil Service Booklet. State age. 


internat’ Corres. Schools 
Box 551 C Scranton, Pa. 
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OF CALIFORNIA 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1889) 


HEAD OFFICE 





S. W. Cor. Battery and California Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Subscribed Capital - - $17,000,000.00 
Paid in - - - - 3,500,000.00 
Profit and Reserve Fund = - 400,000.00 


The Largest Co-operative Bank 
in the United States 


6 per cent Certificates of Deposit Issued 
INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 





DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, President WM. CORBIN, Secy. and General Manager 








CONTINENTAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
q 























AN ELEGANT HOTEL FOR THE SICK 2%, Gstiforpie 2H; emits ove.of ss ania 

establishments of America. With over one hundred and 
fifty rooms, five operating rooms, delightful roof gardens and verandas, spacious grounds dotted with semi-tropical trees and 
plants, with a corps of seventy-five nurses, and with the most nourishing, palatable and healthful food, prepared by a first-class 
chef, it combines all of the necessary attributes of a hospital with the comforts of a first-class modern hotel. 


For particulars, address Medical Director, California Hospital, 1414 South Hope Street, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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SUR 
18 horse power $1450 


AW his carriage is ademonstrat- 
ed, not merely a theoreti- 
} cal success. € Five months 
use on the Pacific Coast 
shows thot its upkeep is 
: small,and that like all other 
Ramblers, it is to be depended upon 
wherever roads are fat for travel. 
@ Full information on request. 
@Other Models $750, $850, $2000 
and $3000. @ Lapnedrate delivery: 


THOMAS B.JEFFERY & COMPANY. 
Plain Office and Factor); Kenosha Wisconsin. 


E.R.Cumbe, 1618-20 Court Place, Denver, Colorado, 
W. K.Cowan,s830-34 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 
California, Rambler Automobile Agency; Tenth 


and Market Streets, San Francisco, California, 
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Model F 
Touring Car 
$956 


Car of Economy 


The greater your familiarity with automobiles in general, the greater is 
your Saag sors of the many surpassing qualities of the Cadillac. 

In no feature is Cadillac superiority more pronounced than in economy of 
maintenance—a motor problem which, until we entered the field, remained 
unsolved. The simple, durable, common-sense construction of the Cadillac, 
its perfect self-adaptability to the various exigencies of automobile travel, 
make it by far the most economically maintained of all motor cars. 

Absolute dependability and safety of operation under all conditions are 
insured in the Cadillac by its wonderful ease and simplicity of control, for 
neither the motor nor its connections can in any way be deranged through a 
mistake in manipulation. By a single, almost unnoticeable, movement of the 
driver’s hand, the speed of the car, though it equal that of an express train, 
may within a few feet be reduced to a mere snail-pace. 

The illustration above shows our new Model F touring Cadillac, a car of 
almost incredible power and endurance, embodying all that could be desired 
in appointment, elegance of design, excellence of construction, comfort of 
riding. These same surpassing qualifications are manifest inthe other models. 

All Cadillac engines are built after our own exclusive designs by makers 
acknowledged to be the best in America. This is the secret of the marvel- 
ous power of ‘‘the car that climbs.”’ 

1 F—Side-Entrance Touring Car, shown above, $950. 

1 B—Touring Car, with detachable tonneau, $900. 

1 E—Light, lish, powerful Runabout, divided seat, $750. 

| D_Four-Cy inder. 3 30 h. 7 . Touring Car, $2,800. The marvel of 
the ‘automobile worl 


Write for catalog W , and address of nearest dealer, where you can see and try a Cadillae 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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TO SEE THE BEST OF 


| CALIFORNIA’S ORANGE GROVES 
L 


‘Y INSIDE TRACK FLYER © 


SPECIAL DAILY SERVICE :: SPECIAL TRAIN :: FREE CHAIR CAR 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE NEW GLENWOOD 
CALIFORNIA'S MISSION HOTEL, AT RIVERSIDE 








THE INSIDE TRACK is the short line from Los Angeles and Pasadena to Riverside, Loma Linda and 
Redlands, traversing the renowned San Gabriel Valley, and is the only line passing the old San Gabriel Mission. 
The Flyer makes the trip in a day, allowing ample time for luncheon at Riverside, and drives among the orange groves. 


TAKE THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC'S uf 
aman 
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pais is the ideal land for the 

home-seeker or the pleasure 
tourist. If you are either of these, 
the Hawaii Book will prove of super- 
lative interest to you. 

It describes Hawaii thoroughly 
in all its phases. It is crowded with 
photographs that make the island’s 
natural beauties and its social life 
live before your eyes. It gives in- 
teresting statistics and rare historical 
facts. It contains a word-picture 
written by Mark Twain that is a 
glowing tribute to the charm of this 
newest of Uncle Sam’s possessions. 
It is, in fact, a book that no Ameri- 
can should fail to read. Send for it 
while the edition lasts. 

Mailed free to your address on 
request. 


Full information from all railroads. 
Hawaii Promotion Committee 


Honolulu, T. Hi. 


New York, 874 Broadway 
Los Angeles, 207 W. Third St. 











A Dream of Fair Women 








‘3 


(Tennyson) 
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326 Dearborn Street 


An Art Portfolio 
containing (10) 
pictures of beautiful 
women representing 
different types from 
the oriental beauty 
to the Cowboy Girl 
of the wild west. 
All made in the 


_most beautiful and 


artistic colors, Size 
7x10 inches made 
on artist stippled 
paper. Very appro- 
priate for framing 
and just the thing 
for your den. 


Sent prepaid to any 


| address in U. S. or 


Canada for soc. Exp. 
or P.O. M. O., cur- 
rency or U.S, stamps. 


Address 


| The White City 


Art Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


P.S. If youorder in to days an extra picture entitled 
“*A Nifty Dip’’ will be sent free, 








CABLE ADDRESS YOUNGS. HONOLULU 


/ 


y 


H.W. LAKE. MANAGER 








LONG DISTANCE [i tiie it ilsla Ma SEA BATHING 
 INTER- et! eee pam SURF RIDING 
COMMUNICATING m AT ANNEX 
bm ELEPHONES THROUGHOUT 
SIN ALL ROOMS THE YEAR 


——Absolutely fireproof — 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 


ALEXANDER YOUNG BUILDING CO., LTo., Proprietors 


This modern and magnificent hostelry, representing an investment of over one and a half 
million dollars, has just been completed and is now open. 

The roof garden, over one third of an acre in extent, affords the most complete view of 
Honolulu and vicinity, including the mountains and the sea. 

This is the one country that may be truthfully called a perpetual resort. 


Reached by the handsome steamers of the following lines: ALL ISSUING STOPOVER TICKETS 
Oceanic S.S.Co. Occidental and Oriental S.S.Co. Pacific Mail S.S. Co. 
Canadian Mail S.S. Co. Toye Kisen Kaisha S. S. Co. 
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EYE, 


Wistee for our 
ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE 

Mailed Free. $ 








THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWA 
NEW YORK. 












PUBLIC PARK 





5 POMONA 


CALIFORNIA 


Population, 7,000 
Ideal Climate 
Beautiful Parks 
Twenty Churches 


Excellent Schools 
Three Banks 
Pomona College 
No Saloons 

Thirty-three miles from Los Angeles, Three Railroads, 
Machine Shops, Planing Mills, Cannery, Dry-yards and 
Sixteen Packing Houses shipping 2,500 carloads of Citrus 
Fruits annually. 


Write BOARD OF TRADE for Pamphlets and Information 

















THE WAY TO BEAUTY 
IS TO USE THE BEST 


WALCY’S 
DEWDROP SOAP 


FOR THE COMPLEXION 

A Proper care of the skin promotes healthy 
circulation. A reegcy | circulation produces 
a good complexion. A good complexion is 
necessary if you wish to be beautiful. And 
to take a proper care of the skin you must use Walcy’s 
Dewdrop Soap. One ofits ingredients is the oil derived 
from Lambe” Wool, which is acknowledged to be the best 
preservative of the delicate tissues of the skin and which 
imparts a delightful feeling of cleanliness when used in the 
toilet and bath. 


YOUR COMPLEXION 


can be made as fresh as the morning dew, to be admired 
by men and envied by women, by the simple use of that 
most wonderful of beautifiers 


WALCY’S DEWDROP 
COMPLEXION CREAM 


the ingredients of which are healing and soothing to the 
most delicate complexion. It contains no vaseline or 
mineral oils and therefore will not produce a down on the 
skin. It positively prevents Tan, Freckles, Sunburn, Red- 
ness and relieves Pimples, Blackheads, Blotches and all skin 
eruptions. 

Our Soap and Complexion Cream used in conjunction 
with each other have no equal for keeping down wrinkles 
and producing a soft and velvety complexion, 


Soap, _ box of three cakes, postpaid, 50 cents 
Complexion Cream, per jar, postpaid, 50 cents 


Watcy & Co., °* Fae *- 
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Cable Address: ULCO 


A BC Code, 4th Edition 

Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 

American Lumberman Telecode 


UNION LUMBER COMPANY 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 


kailroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office: 207 CROCKER BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
TELEPHONE PRIVATE EXCHANGE 624 





YARDS AND PLANING MILL6. 


SIXTH AND CHANNEL STREETS 


SAW MILLS 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 
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new HOTEL LANKERSHIM 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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FIRE=-PROORFR 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 

The perfection of appointments, together with the courteous service and moderate prices, will 
appeal to those in quest of comfort and luxury. 

PALM GARDENS, DINING ROOM, CAFE, RATHSKELLER AND FULL ORCHESTRA 
Send for Illustrated BOOKLET with Poinsettia Trunk Sticker Free 
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HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


SAN, FRANCISCO 





Most luxurious hotel in America, facing beautiful Union Square, in the heart of the 
city, and commanding from its upper floors a matchless panorama of bay, sea, and 
mountains. Rates per day: Single room, $2.00; single room with bath, from 
$2.50 upward; suites from $8.00 per day upward. Write for handsome, illustrated 
booklet (free) about cosmopolitan San Francisco and the Hotel St. Francis, to 
JAMES Woops, Manager. 
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Self-Lighting Pocket Lamp 
Size of p-ncil, takes place kerosene 
lamps, candles and matches. Exclu- 
sive territory to Agents, rapid seller. 
Seeing’s believing. Send stamp. 


PREMIER “FG, €0., 
Dept.19 82 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 





SUNSET PRESS 


PHOTOGRAPHING, DESIGNING 
ENGRAVING, PRINTING 
ADVERTISING ano PUBLISHING 


MARKET AND TENTH STS. 
San FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGE 678 





with $1,500 sup- 

plied by farm- 

ers, WOmen, 

hysicians, clerks, clergymen, etc., in Bel- 

ast, Maine, in an honest, profitable business, 

earned and paid them through Belfast Nat’l 
k $330,000,00 in cash in 18 months. 


Every $1 Earned $220.00 


This is HISTORY 
proved by all the ref- 
erences you want. This 
red is _" Manager. 
istory is repeatin 
itself. Ours is = great 
co-operative business. 
We have 4,000 share- 
holders now. We want 


The whole story in our 
24-page book, 


““A Guide 
to Full Pockets.” 
‘\It's FREE. We pay 


the postage. You can 

invest $1 or $100. No 

risk, no chance for 

loss. Business growing 

fast. REMEMBER, ALL 

THE PROOF YOU WANT. 

No get-rich-quick 

scheme. JUST A GREAT 

PROFIT-MAKING BUSI- 

NESS MANAGED BY A 

¢ MAN WHO KNOWS HOW 

E. F. Hanson, ex-Mayor TO MAKE IT PAY. IN- 

of Belfast, Maine. VESTIGATE. 

This is your opportunity—don’t miss it. 

Time limited. Address the NUTRIOLA CO., 
A -148 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. 


lease send me your booklet, ‘1001 Stories of Snccess,” 
and explain how [ can qualify for the position 
before which [ have marked X 





Bookkeeper 

Stenographer Elee. En 

Adve ment Writer Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Show Card Writer echan. Engincer 


Window Trimmer 
Mechan. Draughteman 
Ornamental Designer 


Surveyor 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 




























Illustrator SulldingUontracter 
Civil Service Arehitee’l Draughtaman 
Chemiat Architect 

Textile Mill Suet Structural Engineer; 
French 2 with Edison Foreman Plumber 
Spanish § Phonographt Mining Engineer 




















How a Mark in this 
Coupon Brought Success 


R. L. Tappenden was a forge shop apprentice 
at $12 a week when he marked this coupon. As 
a result of marking the coupon he became Su- 
perintendent of the forge department of the 
Fore River Ship and Engine Co., of Quincy, 
Mass., earning over $5000a year. Mr. Tappen- 
den’s case is but one of thousands of similar 
experiences of those who have realized in this 
coupon their opportunity. To fillin and mail 
to us the coupon above 1s a simple and an easy 
thing todo. Yet it may be the starting point 
to great success for you. Thel.C.S. has made 
it easy for every ambitious person to reach a bet- 
ter position and a higher salary. You can qual- 
ify yourself in your spare time and at low cost. 
Cut out, fill in and mail your coupon to-day 
and we will send you full details and our booklet 
**1001 Stories of Success.’’ 


Now is the time. 





PLEASE 


MENTION SUNSET 
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7 wwstat W\! Planing Mill 


pure white gem absolutely perfect, set in solid 
A 14 karat mounting. We give a — —_ 

antee with Diamond stating full weight, . 
quality and color of stone. Send us $7.00 and we WM. DEAN, Proprietor 
will send ring prepaid, or if you prefer, we will send 
ring to your express office, allowing youto examine 
it, and if it is not as we represent, it can be returned 
at our expense ; but if you find that the Diamond is 








all we say it is, pay express agent $7.00 and he will 
deliver i hel The balance you may remit MANUFACTURER OF 


us in eight monthly payments of $3.25 each. 


“MARQUARDT & SCOTT CO. Windows, Doors, 





Champlain Bullding CHICAGO, ILL. 





Mouldings and 
General Millwork 











SUNSET PRESS 


PHOTOGRAPHING, DESIGNING, ENGRAVING 
PRINTING, ADVERTISING and PUBLISHING 


MARKET and TENTH STS. San Francisco, California PA L 0 A LT 0, C A LI F 0 R N I A 


PHONE, PRIVATE EXCHANGE 678 TELEPHONE MAIN 27 























FOUR CALIFORNIA MAGAZINES 


COMBINATION FOR 1905 








FOR GALIPORNIA, OME YOO ...... 2.6 e ce cece eco ee ee One Dollar 
oa 6555 Ni na onde hvannn dee daneuesaeee One Dollar 
OVERLAND, one year................ One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
eee ee re perenne Two Dollars 
ree are ey eee Five Dollars and Fifty Cents 
OUR PRICE FOR THE FOUR, $3.60 
ADDRESS, 
California Promotion Committee 
25 New Montgomery St. San Francisco, California 
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DIAMOND 
MATCH COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA SUGAR AND WHITE PINE 


LUM BE R 
LATH, SHINGLES, BOX SHOOKS 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
























PRoMpT DELIVERY. 
MILLS AT STIRLING CITY 
MAIN OFFICE AND YARDS 


CHICO 
CAL. 











P. O. ADDRESS CHICO, CALIFORNIA 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT W, 
\ 





Winter, Summer and All the Year Around 


Only Fifty Minutes’ Ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the 
base of Mt. Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees 


/ Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 


is, Golf, 
} ine 1 ti A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 


SEND FOR BOOKLET, 613 MARKET ST, R. U. HALTON, Proprietor i 
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The Rapid Development 
of Imperial Valley 


HE work to bring the water from the Colorado River to the Imperial Valley 
was begun in the early fall of 1900. It required nearly a year before water 
reached the valley in small quantities. 

| The building of distributing-canals in the vicinity, where Calexico 

now is situated, was begun on or about the same time. There are now some- 

thing like 800 miles of canals supplying water to about 200,000 acres, on the United 

States side of the line, and in Mexico to about 20,000 acres. 

The first crops were raised in the fall of 1900 on about 1,000 acres, principally 
sorghum. 

The following season, or 1901, about 6,500 acres were planted to crop, but 
during the fall of the year 1902 the acreage had increased to about 30,000, and still 
more in 1903 when about 50,000 acres of good crops, consisting of wheat, barley, Kafhr 
and Jerusalem corn were produced. 

During the year 1904 in the neighborhood of 70,000 acres of crops were raised. 


+ 
Cattle and hogs began to move in and out of the valley during the years 1903 
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and 1904. At present there are in the valley feeding 20,000 head of cattle; 25,000 
head of hogs, some sheep and Angora goats; and about 5,000 head of horses and mules. 
The town of Imperial has grown from nothing to about 1,200 inhabitants, support- 
ing a presidential post-office. It has a score of brick business houses; all trades are 
represented, and it is lighted by electricity. 
Calexico, the border town, is growing rapidly. Brick buildings to the value of 





* about $50,000 are in course of construction. 

* The valley is well supplied with banks, the First National Bank of Imperial doing 
* a thriving business with deposits of upward of $50,000. : 

+ At Holtville is one of the largest hotels in the valley. A large power plant is being 
# installed here which will generate electricity to the extent of 2,000 horse-power. It is 
: situated in one of the best sections of the valley. Hholtville is connected with Imperial by the 
* Holton Inter-Urban Railway, making connection with all branch lines for the East and 
= West. 

* The town of Heber is located on the railroad between Calexico and Imperial in 
% a fine section of country. Several substantial buildings have been erected, a lumber 
% yard established, and a general mercantile store. 

} Silsbee, situated on the western edge of the valley, has no railway communication. 
4 It is about 10 miles from the town of Imperial and about 8 miles from the town of Heber. 
x The town of Brawley is in the lower end of the valley on the branch line between 
* Old Beach, on the main line of the Southern Pacific, and Calexico. It is a well-built 
* town with substantial buildings; almost every line of trade is represented. 

* There are five newspapers published in the valley; one at Calexico, one at Heber, 


two at Imperial and one at Brawley. 

The population of the valley is about 10,000, and the total valuation of the 
property is about twenty million of dollars, all of which has been created since the fall of 
1900. Prior to that time it was absolutely worthless, without habitation or life of any kind. 

There are now about 120,000 acres under cultivation; 100,000 acres in crops 
at this time. 
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For information about these new towns, call on or address 


THE EMERSON REALTY COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce Building 132 SOUTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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The 
Traveler’s 


























The records 
of the Weather Bureau 
show a difference of 181 degrees 
between the extremes of heat and cold 
in the United States. A watch to be 
adapted to the use of the traveler must be able 
to maintain its accuracy under widely varying 
conditions of temperature. One reason why the 


ELGIN 


Watch 


is pre-eminently the traveler’s watch is found in the fact 
that all Elgin Watches are tested by oven heat and by 
refrigeration before leaving the factory. Their won- 
derful timekeeping qualities are undisturbed by 
extremes of temperature, damp or drought, 
jar or jolt, or by varying positions. 

Send for illustrated history ofthe watch. Free. 


ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Illinois. 
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LOWEST HIGHEST 


UNITED STATES UNITED STATES 
TEMPERATURE TEMPERATURE 
63° BELOW 118° ABOVE 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Copyrighted 1905, by Jas. Horsburgh, Jr., A., Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco, 
Calitorntes aii right reserved 


Entered at the San Francisco Postoffice as Second-Class Matter 
EDITED BY CHARLES SEDGWICK AIKEN 


MARCH, 1905 


Sven eerenta 0008 BBA RAMS, 8 55 5 oa oss oe sce caecnss see cssees Maynard Dixon 
FRONTISPIECE—A Kaviak Eskimo (Illustrating “Oregon’s Great................- 
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IASARUK, A TYPICAL KAVIAK ESKIMO IN UIS SEAL STORM-COAT 


Prior to the discovery of gold at Nome, Alaska, the Seward peninsula was known by the 
Eskimo name of Kaviak, and the natives were called Kaviagmutes, or the people of Kaviak. 
At the Lewis and Clark exposition, to open at Portland, Oregon, June 1st, the Alaska exhibition 
will be one of the most attractive features—See “Oregon's Great Centennial.” 
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Oregon’s Great Centennial 


Lewis and Clark Exposition Far Advanced—How It Looks Four 
Months Before Opening Day 


By Frank L. Merrick 


Copyrighted photographs by the Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition 


HE Lewis and Clark Centennial 
exposition at Portland will be 
different from former expositions 
in many ways, but the one that will 
first attract the general public will be 
its completed state on opening day. 


Previous expositions have failed to pre- 
sent a finished picture when their gates 
were thrown open to the world; the 
buildings still being in course of con- 
struction and visitors hampered by hordes 
of workmen installing belated exhibits. 

















THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING 
All of the main exposition buildings are in the style of the Spanish Renaissance 
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President and Director- 
General 


I. N. 
First 


FLEISCHNER 
Vice-President and 
Chairman of Committee 


HENRY E. REED 


Secretary and Director of 
Exploitation 


on Exploitation and 
Publicity 


The management of the Lewis and 
Clark exposition started with the idea 
to make the western World’s Fair a 
gem of an exposition in every respect. 
Bigness was not the object, but com- 
pactness without crowding and an artis- 
tic setting. Thus, at the present time, 
four months from the opening, every 
indication points to a completed exposi- 
tion when the President presses a but- 
ton in Washington on June 1st and plays 
“America” on the chimes of the Gov- 
ernment building, starting the machin- 
ery and unfurling the flags which will 
proclaim that the result of years of 
hard labor is awaiting the inspection of 
the world. 

Eight exhibit palaces have been 
turned over to the exhibits division for 
the installation of exhibits which are 


arriving by the carload. Other struc- 
tures are rapidly nearing the finishing 
touches. The mild Oregon winter has 
permitted the work to progress without 
an interruption and, besides aiding the 
builders, has greatly helped the land- 
scape artist. ‘The terraces and lawns, 
which are dotted with beds of blooming 
roses, have been kept green all winter 
by the freshening rains, and are await- 
ing the spring sunshine to bring forth 
a riot of color. 

The great demand for exhibit space 
has necessitated the erection of an 
additional building to be called the 
Palace of Liberal Arts. This is in 
course of construction. It contains 
90,000 square feet of floor space and is 
second in size to the Agricultural build- 
ing, the largest on the grounds. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE 


The beauty of the exposition site and 
the superb view to be had from it, 
coupled with the artistic grace of the 
buildings will be an agreeable surprise 
to all visitors. Nestling at the base of 
the foothills of the Cascade range, on 
the gentle slopes and terraces overlooking 
Guild’s lake and the Willamette river, 
with an unobstructed view of sixty-five 
miles which embraces the snow-capped 


EXPOSITION GROUNDS 


peaks of Mt. Hood and Mt. St. Helens, 
the site presents a picture entirely origi- 
nal in exposition building. There is no 
need to build papier maché mountains 
as scenic accessories for refreshment 
purposes. One may sit on a command- 
ing roof-garden, and while dining, drink 
in the pictorial sublimity of real snow- 
capped mountain peaks that rival the 
Alps in grandeur. 

















—a natural woodland where are growing many rare varieties of trees and shrubs 
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The exposition grounds are made up of hill and dale 
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—-landscape work of the most attractive character 
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Of the gross area of the site, 180 
acres are on the mainland and sixty acres 
form a peninsula extending out into 
Guild’s lake, a fresh water body 220 
acres in extent, which is separated from 
the Willamette river by a narrow strip 
of land. 

The exposition grounds are made up 
of hill and dale, and in one portion a 
natural park of trees and shrubs affords 
an opportunity for landscape work of 
a most attractive character. In_ the 
arrangement of the buildings thorough 
consideration has been given to the con- 
venience of the visitors and the attain- 
ment of a rich and beautiful architec- 
tural effect. The main group of exhibit 
palaces, consisting of eight structures, 
occupies the grounds bordering on the 
lake, and forms nearly a straight line 
with their short sides facing the water. 
These buildings are: Agricultural, Euro- 
pean Exhibits, Forestry, Mines and Met- 
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allurgy, Fine Arts and Machinerv, Elec- 
tricity and Transportation. Around 
these structures on the outer edge cluster 
the State, Territorial and other minor 
pavilions. The Administration building 
in which the executive offices of the 
fair will be located, stands at one end 
of the ornate Colonnade entrance, the 
main gateway to the grounds. On the 
peninsula in the center of Guild’s lake 
is located the United States Government 
display. Here an imposing govern- 
ment building, characteristic of Uncle 
Sam’s exposition structures, with two 
towers each 260 feet high, is in 
course of construction. Besides the 
main building there will be several minor 
structures, among them being the United 
States Forestry, Fisheries and Irrigation 
pavilion and the Life-saving station. 
All of the main exposition structures 
are in the style of the Spanish Renais- 
sance except the Forestry building 




















The Forestry building is constructed of huge logs in their virgin state 
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The Forestry building * * * a true American type 




















OREGON STATE BUILDING AND THE SUNKEN GARDEN 
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OREGON STATE BUILDING AND THE SUNKEN GARDEN 
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WHERE THE ORIENTAL EXHIBITS WILL BE HOUSED 

















THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS FROM GOVERNMENT PENINSULA. THE “BRIDGE OF NATIONS” WILL CONNECT 
THE PENINSULA AND THE MAINLAND 
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THE AGRICULTURAL AND EUROPEAN 


which is a true American type, being 
constructed of huge logs in their virgin 
state, thus exemplifying in its composi- 
tion the timber resources of the Colum- 
bia river region. The structure is 206 
feet in length by 102 feet in width 
and its extreme height is seventy feet. 


BUILDINGS 


In its construction two miles of five and 
six-foot fir logs, eight miles of poles and 
tons of shakes and cedar shingles were 
used. One of the monster logs weighs 
thirty-two tons. 

The central features of the exposition 
are Columbia Court and _ Lakeview 

















—on the peninsula in the center of Guild’s lake is located the United States Gavernment display 
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THE EUROPEAN EXHIBITS BUILDING 


Terrace. These two spots have been made 
the object of elaborate embellishment. 
The Court is situated between the Agri- 
cultural and the European Exhibits 
buildings and consists of two wide ave- 
nues, between which are spacious sunken 
gardens, with purling fountains and beds 
of vari-colored flowers. In the center of 
the gardens is a heroic bronze statue 
of the heroine Sacajawea, who was the 
faithful guide of the Lewis and Clark 
party, and who was a potent factor in 
its reaching its destination. Passing 
through Columbia Court one comes to 
a parapet at the head of Lakeview Ter- 
race. From this parapet a series of 
broad steps, flanked on each side by mas- 
sive balustrades, lead down to a boat 
landing on the shore of the lake. On 
either side of the Grand Stairway, as 
these steps are called, flowered terraces 
add color and beauty. Here at night 
will be given band concerts, pyrotechnic 
displays and other outdoor features. 


On a slight elevation in the west- 
ern portion of the site is Centennial 


park, a natural woodland where 
are growing many varieties of trees 
and shrubs, and where the _ vis- 


itor may find secluded nooks and sylvan 
dells in which to rest after sightseeing. 
This park also overlooks a model farm 
in a small canyon below, and the visitor 
may sit upon a rustic bench and see 
all the different varieties of crops raised 
in the northwest growing side by side. 
The “Trail,” which is the amusement 
street of the centennial corresponding to 
the Pike at St. Louis and the Midways 
of other expositions, has an entirely new 
and original environment for this 
feature of the World’s Fair. It is situ- 
ated upon an ornate bridge which spans 
the lake and connects the peninsula with 
the mainland. Many new and attract- 
ive shows will grace this bridge, and 
when the visitor “hits the Trail” he will 
experience many new sensations. 














From the parapet a series of broad steps lead down to the boat landing 
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HE beautiful little California 
city gave no evidence of any- 
thing but peace. The night 
was a balmy and clear one, the air a 
gentle wanderer from the sleeping 
Pacific. Long rows of dwellings, every 
one touched at least with art, stood in 
new lawns, and roses caressed the walls. 

Yet, coming in haste beneath the cam- 
phor trees, and gathering upon the porch 
and in the parlor of Arthur Widener, 
was a discordant company. Sedate men 
with angry countenances; volatile men 
gabbling protests; well-dressed women 
with sneers; handsome women with lips 
tightly set in rebellion. Widener’s neigh- 
bors they were, and Widener was not 
the object of their wrath. 

He swept them all in with the same 
brisk comprehensiveness that had gained 
him a competence in walnuts, and shut 
the door. ‘The shiny pine woodwork of 
his parlor glistened in electric light. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” cried Wid- 
ener, thrusting out his chin as though 
he defied the world, “if Faversham Watt 
buys that lot of Todd’s, and builds, and 
pollutes this neighborhood with his two 
little terrors, I’m done with the town.” 

“He shan’t do it!” came a tumultuous 
chorus, with echoes reverberant, and 
women’s voices undammed and flowing 
out. 





think his little brat 


“What do 
did not three hours ago?” queried Mrs. 


you 


Black in an excited voice. “Threw mud 
—mud on my plate-glass window !” 

“But the little girl is worse!” shouted 
Mrs. Tingle, in the midst of a babel 
of misery. “The horrid child put grapes 
in my illuminated work on Japanese 
art, and sat on it!” 

“Ugh! Brute! The little villain!” 
came the chorus. Nobody appeared to 
think of sitting down save Mrs. Widener, 
and at each new outburst she, weak and 
pitiful in a distant chair, was heard to 
say: 

“To think, theyll be next to me.” 

And to this came ever Mrs. Hartner’s 
blank, despairing echo: 

“And next to me.” 

“Confound Todd,” said Mr. Tingle. 
“Hasn’t he enough money, with lots 
scattered everywhere in all the best parts 
of town, and the same in Riverside, but 
that he has to sell to such a—to such 
a—! Ah—” and Tingle sighed long and 
caustically. 

“QO you can’t blame Todd,” said Wid- 


ener, “that’s his business. You see 
Faversham Watt’s two children are so 


known the town over, that Watt is com- 
pelled to offer a price high over the 
market to buy at all; and that is just 
what he did to Todd. Todd told me 
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himself that he wouldn’t have sold to 
him at any reasonable figure, but Watt 
flew high—flew high, I tell you. He 
had to—ha! ha! You'd sell, too, if you 
were in Todd’s place. Business is busi- 
ness.” 

“T loathe business,” was Mrs. Tingle’s 
shuddering comment, and Mrs. Wide- 
ner’s refrain again came weakly pal- 
pitant from a distant chair: 

“To think—they’ll be next to me.” 

“And to me,” was Mrs. Hartner’s 
blank, despairing echo. 

“Then,” cried Black, with determined 
statesmanship, “there is but one thing 
to do. Chip in, and raise Watt’s figure, 
and buy the lot.” 

Widener’s fist smote the table with 
approval; with equal approval Tingle’s 
palm smote the piano; and Hartner 
smote Black between the shoulders; and 
they all said: 

“We're here for that purpose.” 

“We’re not going to spend our funds 
and our affections on a choice locality, 
and have it turned to bitterness in our— 
in our mouths.” ‘This last from Tingle, 
who seemed to lose faith in his figure 
of speech as he muttered it. 

“What’s offered?” asked Black, as the 
ladies pressed up. 

“Fifteen hundred is Watt’s price,” 
Widener said, “and there’s not a lot in 
this locality selling for more than 
twelve.” 

“Then we'll make it 
quick,” was Black’s proposal. 
my fraction.” 

He dramatically counted out bills on 
the shining parlor table, while all stood 


sixteen and 
“Here’s 


staring. 
“And mine,” said Tingle, who fished 
up gold. 


“7’]] make a check,” Hartner said; 
and thus they piled up the equivalent 
of that exorbitant price of future hap- 
piness. 

Now arose one grateful and united 
sigh of relief, as, the strain being 


removed, the ladies dropped, garrulously 
ecstatic, into the chairs. 

A ring at the doorbell; and Mrs. 
Widener, going to the door, returned 


aghast, 


Mrs. Faversham 


ushering in 
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Watt herself, mother of that pair noto- 
rious. Mrs. Watt was young, expansive, 
beautiful, and above all cordial. 

“O, I didn’t know!” she warbled in 
lovely confusion. “O, Mrs. Widener, | 
didn’t intend to step in on any little 
affair, you know.” 

They all babbled this and that, in 
mixed and incoherent reassurance and 
protestation that it wasn’t an affair at 
all, and she would have been more or 
less welcome, maybe, even if it had. 

“You see,” cried Mrs. Watt, standing 
in the middle of the room and beaming 
all round in the warmest and most insin- 
uating of ways, “I just got my blessed 
little darlings to sleep!” 

A dampness, a dew, a chill as of the 
ocean breeze—and the ‘Tingles, the 
Blacks, the Hartners, and others, faded 
away out of the house with flabby, if 
unanimous good-byes, and mumbled 
remnants of politeness. 


i, 


Widener clinched the sale quickly on 
the following morning, and about three 
of the afternoon Faversham Watt, 
such a bashful man, went diffidently 
into Mr. Todd’s office, where Widener 
had paid over the funds earlier in the 
day. Faversham Watt looked hastily 
all round Mr. 'Todd’s place and saw that 
Todd, the alert and rapid, was alone. 
Then Todd hastily put down a wad of 
bills; and Watt, in his extreme bashful- 
ness, could hardly be induced to be guilty 
of getting hold of them, or doing any- 
thing of that forward kind; but at 
length he did button up the bills in 
his coat and was two hundred dollars 
the richer. Then Todd, quite over- 
whelming Watt’s bashfulness, stood 
before him uttering volleys of half- 
whispered instructions, and gesturing 
right and left. 

“You know the lot three blocks fur- 
ther out,” Todd’s words were rushing 
on huskily. “You know—west side of 
street—-got a sign on it.” 

This so put the diffident Faversham 
out of countenance that he fumbled him- 
self to the sidewalk and went off. His 
coat was still buttoned; and people who 








FAVERSHAM’ 


knew him said, as they went by, what a 
timid sort of a man Watt was. 

Sunday afternoon was perfect. Faver- 
sham Watt, wife and children, being 
out for a stroll, passed the domiciles 
of Widener, Hartner, Black, and others 
(little Watt was tormenting his 
sister and she was laying up 
misery for him), and proceeded 
three blocks beyond. 

Here was the tall red house of 
the banker Snapp, surrounded by 
the loveliest white clover lawn in 
town, and numerous magnolia 
trees flaunted their white flow- 
ers. Here was lawyer Makem- 
son’s delightful little green cot- 
tage with the many Doric pillars. 
Here were the pleasant residences 
of the Erkleys, and the Snodders, 
and the Woodburns; people all 
exceeding proud of their choice 
neighborhood. And in their very 
midst was a vacant lot. 

The Watt children, hallooing 
up the street in advance of their 
parents, must have attracted the 
attention of the residents by fight- 
ing. The shrieks of the young 
male Watt were immediately con- 
sequent upon the young female 
Watt’s hitting him on the ear 
with a stone, and then shouting 
at the top of her somewhat hoarse 
lungs: 

“You ba-a-aby !” 

Nevertheless, with a vague air 
of rapture Faversham and wife 
scanned the neighborhood, and 
then went into the vacant lot. 

General consternation in all the 
houses round about; and women 
were behind curtains, and some 
men even came out into their 
yards, with a Sunday-afternoon 
speculative air, to watch Watt, 
which much embarrassed the 
timid fellow. It was in a very hesitating 
and polite manner indeed that he meas- 
ured off a space for a house, using a 
fifty-foot tape-line, one end of which 
Mrs. Watt daintily held in the tips of her 
fingers. She smiled and seemed uncon- 
scious of the sensation they created. 
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This preliminary accomplisl.ed, with 
nods of satisfaction they m:ide_ their 
way to the sidewalk again. 

But they had not prepare. for the 
terrible uproar that suddenly burst out. 
Yonder were banker Snapp’s two little 


Drawing by R.G. Russom 


“To think theyll be next to me” 


daughters in white (they matched the 
magnolias) fleeing for dear life before 
the rude and warlike advance of the 
youthful Watt over the white clover 
lawn, he spurred on to action by the 
hoarse shibboleths of that voung vixen, 
his sister. 














He measured off a space for a house Drawing by George E. Lyon 
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In extreme embarrassment, indeed, 
covered with impotent confusion, Faver- 
sham Watt paused—and blushed. It was 
mortifying to Faversham. 

But Mrs. Watt, in bright, smug way, 
was calling off her dogs of war; and 
when they came (the Snapp girls being 
by this time on the porch with their 
enraged mamma), Mrs. Watt warbled 
out in clarion voice to the young Watts: 

“Oh you blessed little naughties! 
You wouldn’t treat the dear little girls 
so cruelly when the little girls are going 
to be your neighbors?” 

And with this the Watts withdrew 
from those parts, leaving what black 
trails of apprehension and misery across 
Sunday afternoon horizons that were 
balmy before! 

On Monday morning early Snapp and 
Makemson, between whom the lot lay, 
went pompously into Todd’s office, and 
there ensued a somewhat heated dis- 
cussion, accompanied by Todd’s quick 
jumping here and there about the room 
after his alert custom, gesturing right 
and left, and crying out: 

“What am I to do? He’ll be here in 
an hour. Offered four hundred over 
the market price. What’s a man to 
do? Now see here. Wouldn’t sell it 
to such a party at any lower figure, but 
what’s a man todo? I’m awfully sorry; 
cut up over it, gentlemen. Now I said 
to him—” 

“Then I say,” swore Snapp, and 
pounded the table, “that Makemson and 
I will raise him a hundred and buy it 
between us!” 

And so they did—spot cash. 


III. 


Todd came to Watt’s house at night. 
With his ever-confused air Faversham 
led him into the dining-room, and it 
was with much backwardness that Mr. 
Watt at length consented to grasp two 
hundred and fifty dollars which Todd, 
grinning, counted out on the oak dining- 
table. Todd had glanced hastily round to 
see if the blinds were all down. Then 
the lot-owner sat on the opposite side 
of the board from Watt and gazed at 
Faversham for a long time with a broad, 


magnetic smile, which induced in Watt 
an air of extreme modesty. 

A door leading into a bedroom was 
open, showing brilliantly flowered mat- 
ting half covered with rugs. And Mrs. 
Watt therein could be heard rocking one 
of her youngsters to sleep and singing 
in an agreeable, if jolted, voice: 


Troo-oo-ly, trooly, I love you, 
Why do you treat me so croo-oo-lly ? 


“Now,” half whispered Todd with his 
quick, on-flowing air, “next time I fly 
high.” 

Watt was quite startled. “Er 
he said. 

“High!” huskily asseverated Todd. 
“lve got one in the very tip-topest 
spot, gilt-edged. Between old million- 
aire Bangs and that ground-hog with 
the Greek temple abode. The market 
price is sixteen hundred. You’ll offer,” 
he reached forward and touched Watt’s 
sleeve, “twenty-two hundred. And then 
the bargain will be so nearly clinched 
that I’ll have to buy you off, in addition 
to the regular raise, and so,” Todd’s 
smile was more magnetic still, “it will 
take twenty-five hundred to get it.” 

It would have been hard to imagine 
a greater bashfulness than now settled 
on Watt. 

“Er,” he said, but was so utterly 
timid that he was compelled to pause. 





high ?” 


Why-y-y do you treat me so croo-oolly? 


came the jolted but exquisite cadences 
of Mrs. Watt’s lullaby. 

“Er,” said Watt, “are there children 
in that—er—you gather my—” 

“T gather you, Mr. Watt,” said Todd. 
“There are. And what is more, they 
are the best, the very best bred children 
in town.” 

Watt was overcome by this and sank 
into himself. 

“They are,” and here Mr. Todd rose, 
shaking with inward merriment, “the 
children of that neighborhood are partic- 
ularly angelic. A culture, Mr. Watt, 
that the parents have got to pay hand- 
somely for. Ha, ha!” 

“Er,” Watt began, in a kind of stage- 
fright, “but maybe they don’t know the 
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—er—enviable reputation of my,” Watt 
gave a smothered groan, “my little dar- 
lings,” he finished, with quite unex- 
pected and bitter sarcasm. 

“What?” said Todd in astonishment. 
“Ts it possible that you feel this matter, 
Mr. Watt, more deeply than I had been 
led to suppose ?” 

Watt got up, a blushing monument of 
despair. 

“T feel it so infernally, Mr. Todd,” 
he said, hoarse with intensity, “that, by 
gad, as a solitary recompense, I’m going 
to make it pay!” 

“Watt,” said Todd, seizing Faver- 
sham’s hand with a somewhat unctuous 
fervor, “I admire your grit!” 


Troo-ooly, troo-oo-ly TI love you, 


from the bedchamber. 

“And as for their knowing the reputa- 
tion, Mr. Watt,” Todd whispered, “I 
think—you’ll pardon the, ah, apparent 
indelicacy—I think they’ve maybe begun 
to get a whiff of it. And I say,” he 
leaned over to Watt’s ear and whispered 
with a blast of genius that all but took 
Faversham off his feet, “you send your 
boy up to lick old Bangs’ boy! He needs 
ay 

Watt took some time to recover from 
this, but at last he said in acrid tones, 
a somewhat wild eve toward the hed- 
room : 

“T’11—T’ll see if I can do it.” 

IV. 

It were rude to go into further details, 
however dramatic the narrative assur- 
edly could be, however spicy the events 
assuredly were. 

That the wails of young Bangs—the 
outraged and the licked—still seem to 
echo in certain choice avenues of the 
beautiful little city,—but this is enough 
of young Bangs, who was, after all, but a 
cog and an incident. That four hundred 
and fifty dollars were suddenly added to 
the shrinking Watt’s bank account, was 
but a mysterious unit in a long series 
of such accumulation; and even to the 


bankers themselves (it was not Snapp’s 
bank, one may opine), who could not 
see that Faversham was engaged in any 
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particular business or had any capital, 
Watt’s expanding exchequer was an 
unsolved riddle. 

All that anybody could make out was 
that Watt seemed to have a great deal 
of trouble in purchasing real estate, 
and that the hand of the town was 
against him. 

It was some weeks after the bruising 
of little Bangs, that Snapp and wife, 
on the front seat of their surrey, with 
Widener and wife on the rear seat, 
chanced to roll up to the depot platform 
at train time. There was a certain hint 
of brilliant exultation just noticeable in 
Mrs. Snapp’s countenance, a relief so 
great as to be in itself rather exhausting, 
in the languid manner of Mrs. Widener ; 
while Snapp and Widener, conservative 
and tactiturn, seemed laboring to con- 
ceal some sense of deep and novel satis- 
faction. 

The knowledge that Watt had finally 
given up the hunt in despair, while 
there was yet a certain vacant lot in the 
Snapp and Widener neighborhood mirac- 
ulously unpursued by him, and hence 
still a source of danger and anxiety; 
together with the rumor that Faversham 
and family were moving away on this 
very train, were perhaps reasons enough 
why the Snapps and the Wideners, in 
their drive, should casually appear beside 
the station. 

And there was Watt, the bashful fel- 
low, with his luxurious wife, and yonder 
the little Watts butted about amidst 
the surprised legs of the populace. 

“Ah, Mr. Watt,” said Snapp bassly, 
from the surrey, “I understand you’re 
going to leave?” 

“Er,” began Watt in a rush of blood 





to his head, and paused. “Er—you see, 
property is so infernally high, so high 


here, and somehow—” here Watt scanned 
the heavens in confusion—“somehow 
going up all the time.” 

This gave Widener a strange, far- 
away smile, and the little Watts being 
now entirely lost in distant intrigues, 
Mrs. Watt broke suddenly out, with lav- 
ish happiness, to Mrs. Widener and Mrs. 
Snapp, and quite blew those ladies awry 
with the announcement: 
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“QO, we always preferred to live in 
Riverside !” 

And (the Watts now boarding the 
train) up ran Mr. Todd, breathless. 

“What, Watt, off for good? You’re 
leaving a mighty hustling town. A 
growing town! Widener, I never saw 
such a real estate market. Had to let 
all my lots go! Rather sorry, rather 


sorry,” complained Todd. 

And he, too, boarded the train. 

“You off for Riverside too, Mr. 
Todd ?” cried Snapp blankly. 

“Yes,” said Todd, waving his hand 
“Got a little 


as the train pulled out. 
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business over there. In fact,” and Todd 
smiled, as pleasant a gentleman as could 
be, “got a little property over there, 
Mr. Snapp!” 

They in the carriage gazed dully on 
one another. The last thing that they 
had noticed about Faversham Watt 
at the car window (not knowing, of 
course, that Mr. Watt transferred to 
Riverside with his own shrinking body 
and his helpmeet and his blessed little 
ones, two or three thousand dollars net) 
—the last thing that struck them about 
Faversham was his air of extreme diff- 
dence. 
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The Value of Grief 


By Apa PHELPS 


You wonder so, sweet friend, that I, who grieved 
Until my heart broke “neath its weight of woe, 


Can laugh so merrily? 


Yea, I have been bereaved 


Of all I held most dear; therefore I know 
How precious laughter is—grief taught me so. 


























By Atrrep J. WATERHOUSE 


Oh, the poet man is a real good man, as every one should confess, 
But he has his troubles and has his woes and also his dire distress, 
For the people who meet him eye him o’er and say with a thoughtful brow, 
“He might have been an excellent man, but he’s only a poet now, 
For he has such ways, 
So I’ve heard tell, 
And the people say 
That he’s queer as well. 
He may be nice, 
But I’ve heard say 
That he’s hard to live 
With, anyway.” 
If his hair is short they say, “Well, well!” If it’s long they say, “Dear me!” 
Oh, the poet man is a troubled man, as any one ought to see. 


Oh, the poet man is a real good man, as | think I mentioned before, 
But his days are sad and his nights are bad and of griefs he has a store, 
For the people who meet him sidetrack some and often they seem to shy, 
As they say, “ Dear me! He’sa poet. See! Just notice the roll of his eye!” 
And they whisper low: 
“Alackaday ! 
It can’t be helped. 
He was made that way! 
We can’t object 
To Nature’s whim, 
But it must be sad 
To live with him.” 
And so I am happy as I can be; my gladness | can’t express 
To know I am not a poet man nor know a poet’s distress. 
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ETRUSCAN IMITATIONS OF CORINTHIAN VASES, IN FINE PEARL GRAY, DARK GRAY, AND BLACK WARE. 
FOUND AT ABBADIA, IN THE LATER AVENUB TOMBS; IN PHBE A. HEARST 
COLLECTIUN, SAN FRANCISCO 


California’s Etruscan Museum 


By A.¥rreD EMERSON 


Lecturer on Classical Archaeology, Chicago Art Institute; late of University of California 


O wilder caprice could well be 
N indulged, as our friends of the 

Atlantic seaboard might reason, 
than to establish museums of ethnology 
and art at Californian universities and 
in San Francisco. Has the infinite wis- 
dom of Providence not given us capitals 
of culture, wealth, peace, national 
endeavor, and industry in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Chicago? Are those cities themselves 
not handicapped as depositaries of Old 
World relics by their remoteness from the 
European market? Surely: the addi- 
tional handicap of transcontinental 
freights must stamp any rival ambition 
in behalf of California as unwise and 


vain. I can remember when the London 
Times lectured the new German Empire 
on the futility of building a German 
navy in accents of equally settled convic- 
tion. I have also heard a German 
scholar exclaim, upon learning that the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York had 
secured General di Cesnola’s famous 
collection of Cypriote antiquities: “What 
a pity! What will the Americans be 
able to make of it?’ Let it give us 
pause to remember that one hundred 
years ago the British Museum itself was 
a recent and struggling foundation. If 
Italian altar pictures and_ sculptures 
must cease to adorn their native 
churches, they will be hung no worse 
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and admired no less warmly in sunny 
California than in smoky London and 
wintry St. Petersburg. 

A Latin poet sang long ago of an age 
to come when the earth would have no 
Ultima Thule. That remotest goal of 
Greek and Roman navigators shifted its 
hazy outline from Norway to Iceland. 
Men place it now, with Shakespere, “on 
that vast shore which lines the furthest 
sea.” For there is no westerly beyond. 
But the underworld of their horizon 
is the center of ours. All roads and 
waterways converge for us to the Golden 
Gate, or radiate from it. This is no 
mere figure of speech. It is the pri- 
mary condition which has called the 
state’s new interest in the records and 
relics of primitive civilizations into being 
and continues to govern the formation 
of its collections of them. One third 
of the United States, all Spanish South 
America, Central America, Mexico, 
Alaska, the South Sea islands, New 
Guinea, the Philippine islands, China, 
Japan, are nearer to San Francisco in 
space, and far nearer to every Califor- 
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nian in geographical and commercial 
association than the same rich mines 
of archrological material and of ancient 
traditions are to Paris and Boston. 

Two Californian women, one the 
foundress of Leland Stanford Junior 
University, the other a second foundress, 
almost, of the State University, and the 
trustees of the public museum in Golden 
Gate park, San Francisco, have seen 
and seized the state’s great opportunity. 
They have drawn upon every one of the 
regions we named a while ago for the 
enrichment of the ethnological exhibits 
and art cabinets in our bravely growing 
city and university museums, and for 
the advancement of knowledge by the 
researches of the scholars who have had 
a part in assembling those collections. 
Nor have their founders moved exclu- 
sively on the indicated lines of least 
resistance. The mystery of Egypt and 
of Etruria has fascinated them no less 
than the mystery of Peru and of far 
Cathay. Sailing vessels have carried 
precious antique freight around the 
Horn from Mediterranean and Atlantic 
ports—a six months’ voyage—to give 
California new glimpses of the glory that 
was Greece, of the grandeur that was 
Rome, and of the sweet piety that was 
Christian Italy. As if to transport the 
very essence of Europe’s finest archi- 
tectural traditions to this furthest fringe 
of European civilization, Mrs. Stanford 
has built a superb Venetian church near 
Stanford’s cloistered quadrangles. And 
the students of the University of Cali- 
fornia use a Greek theater, the gift of 
Mr. Hearst, for their pan-academic 
assemblies and festivals. 

The costly and varied collections 
which Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst has made 
for the same university’s department of 
anthropology have excited little public 
attention, so far, because they remain 
inaccessible to sight-seers in their 
cramped and temporary quarters at the 
Affiliated College building in San Fran- 
cisco. But the collectors of the lead- 
ing groups of educational exhibits from 
North American, South American, 
Asiatic, African, and European fields, 
and their assistants have been busy 
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there for many, many weeks, cleaning, 
repairing, mounting, and labeling arch- 
eological material. And the time cannot 
be very distant when Californians and 
tourists, as well as professional scholars, 
will discover that San Francisco has a 
museum of anthropology well worth 
their attention. 

Time and space fail me to describe 
all the Greek, Etrus- 
can, and Gallo-Ro- 
man objects which 
a liberal credit, 
placed at my dis- 
posal by its gener- 
ous foundress four 
years ago, enabled 
me to secure for the 
university museum. 
They include acces- 
sions from Egypt, 
Syria, Cyprus, 
Rhodes, Asia Minor, 
Greece, Italy, Ger- 
many, France, Bel- 
gium, and England. 
Still less can I dwell 
upon the purposes 
and character of the 
exhibitsonthe North 
American floor of 
the museum build- 
ing,and in its South 
American, South 
Sea island, Philip- 
pine island, Siber- 
ian, Japanese, and 
Kgyptian rooms. It 
is better to tell the 
full story as best I 
can within reason- 
able limits of one IN 
group of antiquities, 
of the Etruscan collection. ‘That group 
of antiquities is by no means a very 
large or costly one as compared with 
the treasures of “earthwork out of 
Tuscany” one can see elsewhere. But 
its assemblage for California account, 
and its arrival in San Francisco do mark 
a noteworthy widening of the intellec- 
tual interests of a country which a Ger- 
man reviewer of recent progress in clas- 
sical studies was not many years ago 
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pleased to call “the solution of material] 
and social problems of most elementary 
nature in this hitherto altogether 
absorbed nation.” 

The late Professor Thomas Davidson, 
of New York, Shakesperian, archzolo- 
gist, and philosopher, used to advocate 
the American endowment of a permanent 
mission in Italy for the fullest explora- 
tion of the lan- 
guage, history, and 
art of the Etruscan 
nation. For the ex- 
ploration, that is to 
say, of a dead lan- 
guage unconnected 
with any other 
known tongue, of a 
dark history, and of 
an art that never 
achieved the fulness 
of an independent 
flower. It brings pa- 
gan [Etruria very 
near to us, however. 
to remember that 
modern Tuscany, of 
which Napoleon 
made a short-lived 
kingdom under its 
Latin name, occu- 
pies the heart of the 
ancient Etruscan 
dominion. Subju- 
gated and absorbed 
by conquering Rome 
from the fourth 
century B.C., down 
as Etruria was, 
it could still give 
the Augustan age a 
respectable represen- 
tative in Mecenas. 
Latin historians tell us very little of 
Etruria after that period. But the vigor 
and fire of the old Tuscan blood was 
only dormant, not dead. 

Fifteen hundred years afterward 
Tuscan Florence was the chief city of 
Europe, and the language of Dante and 
Galileo and Michael Angelo and the 
Medici became the national speech of 
modern Italy. The ‘Tuscans_ only 
regained so the Italian hegemony which 
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CUPS AND SCENT-FLASKS OF CORINTHIAN MANUFACTURE, FOUND IN AVENUE CHAMBER TOMBS 
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had been theirs two thousand years 
before, when the Apennine peninsula 
acknowledged their sway from the Car- 
nian Alps to Grecian Pestum and a 
line of Etruscan princes, the Tarquins, 
lorded it over Rome. The Etruscan 
empire which republican Rome _ over- 
threw in a hundred years’ war was a 
mere relic of its own early greatness. 
The cyclopean walls of its ruined cities 
impressively attest this at Rusellae, 
Cora, Saturnia, Vetulonia, and Tar- 
quinii, along a now thinly populated and 
fever-stricken coast. Livy’s enumeration 
of Etruria’s contributions to the Roman 
navy in 207 B.C., tells us something 
of the foundations of the country’s 
wealth. Caere, now Cerveteri, supplied 
every sort of grain, Populonia, iron, Tar- 
quinii, sail-cloth, Volterra, wheat and 
wax, Arezzo, wheat and weapons. Rusel- 
lae, Perugia, and Lars Porsena’s capital 
at Clusium furnished quantities of wheat 
and lumber. The historian leaves the 
country’s proverbial wealth of wool and 
wine, of kine and swine, of game and 
fish, and its mines of gold and silver 
and copper and quicksilver unmentioned. 


Modern discoveries have revealed the 
merit of the bronze goods which Etrus- 
can merchants exported to Greece itself. 
They are still esteemed. The Metropoli- 
tan Museum paid $30,000, not long ago, 
for a broken bronze chariot from the 
Etruscan cemetery of Norcia. The 
work of Etruscan goldsmiths on view in 
showcases of the Vatican and Louvre 
museums puts the finest modern jewels 
of similar kind far in the shade. The 
tombs of Corneto are underground pic- 
ture-galleries. Etruscan architecture 
and sculpture dominated the early efforts 
of Roman builders and carvers. The 
famous temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
in Rome, was a Tuscan temple, and 
housed a statue of the god made of clay 
by an Etruscan artist of Veii. 

The famous cemeteries of underground 
Etruria naturally supply some of the 
best archeological wealth of our mod- 
ern museums. The complete contents 
of twenty Etruscan tombs and the 
equivalent of twenty more crowd fifty- 
five shelves in the University of Cali- 
fornia’s museum. One hundred would 
be none too many for the same objects. 
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Other articles, and not the least dainty, 
jostle specimens of contemporary and 
kindred Greek art on detached tables, 
or lie stacked under them in open trays. 
Prodigiously varied makes and shapes 
of earthenware vessels and terra-cotta 
heads and figurines of men and animals 
predominate over sparser-sown bronze 
and iron weapons and utensils and 
bronze statuettes. Many dilettanti, how- 
ever, and many scholars with them con- 
fess a keener interest in good examples 
of antique metal-work than they have 
learned to feel in clay cups and pitchers. 
Here, for instance, is a prehistoric Peru- 
sian axe-blade. Its shape still echoes 
the lines of its neolithic neighbor. The 
owners of both used them with a fine 
indifference for slaying deer, to crack 
human heads, or to split kindling. Near 
them, here, are bronze and iron spear- 
heads of laurel leaf and ivy leaf pat- 
terns with and without their correspond- 
ent spear-shoes. Rude lumps of bronze 
bullion, followed by huge, cast bronze 
coins, with hands, pigs, and heads of 
deities on them, set us speculating on 
early phases of the currency problem. 
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Funny little animals, men and women, 
nicely modeled soldiers, athletes, heroes, 
gods and goddesses show the progress of 
the sculptural art in miniature. Four 
doves perch on the corners of an incense 
stand. A cat chases a fifth bird up the 
stem of it. Flying doves hang from 
another stand by small chains. Statu- 
ettes of Bacchus and Ariadne, clad in 
buskins and necklaces, embrace at the 
base of a stem which takes the form 
this time of a graceful arabesque. A 
primitive fancy finds expression in a 
queer little horse, in a quaintly smiling 
stag, in three running lions. They were 
the handles and feet once of bronze 
toilet boxes. Other statuettes represent 
naked athletes about to hurl the discus 
or to make a record jump with bronze 
weights in their hands. An exquisite 
Apollo of early Greek style is from the 
collection of M. Paul de Rémusat, a 
senator of the French Republic. A well- 
made Gallic soldier, unluckily somewhat 
corroded, commemorates the descent of 
the Gauls through Etruria to Rome in 
390 B. C. A tiny nude Psyche charms 
the eye no less by its fine workmanship 
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than it does by its delicious blue-green 
patina. Greek art and industry pene- 
trated Etruria so intimately that there 
is little to choose between good Etruscan 
bronzes and Greek. Thus, the Apollo 
of Piombino and the Idolino of Pesaro, 
statues represented here by full size 
bronze casts from the originals in Paris 
and Florence, commonly pass for Etrus- 
can merely because they were excavated 
in Etruria. No better sculptures of the 
sixth and fifth century schools are pre- 
served anywhere in bronze. 

An inferior but more racy, every- 
day Etruscan art confronts us in eight 
sculptured stone sarcophagi from the 
necropolis of Musar- 
na, near Viterbo. 
Only one of them 
bears an epitaph in 
the strange charac- 
ters of a forgotten 
tongue. Only one or 
two of them wear 
sculptured reliefs on 
their fronts, be it of 
griffins guarding a 
sacrificial cup, or be 
it a rudely carved 
representation of the 
dead owner’s prow- 
ess in a boar hunt. 
But recumbent, life- 
size effigies of the 
buried lords and 
ladies adorn the 
stone lids of the 
whole eight. Thus would their spirits 
recline forever, so their children believed, 
at the banquets of the blest. One 
large male figure with its fat face 
and thick neck painted red might seem 
to have anticipated his Elysian duties 
for many years in the body. The patera 
in his hand means something better, it 
is true, than eternal potations. With 
that cup, as head of his house, he was 
wont to pour libations to his gods. It is 
the emblem of a patriarchal priesthood. 
How devout, then, were the god-fearing 
citizens in whose graves at Abbadia del 
Fiume, Saturnia, Sovana, and Orvieto 
we found hundreds of wine-jars, pitchers, 
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and drinking vessels! The last are of 
many types and sizes, and range from 
rude and small clay tumblers to vast 
rubicons holding a gallon and hand- 
somely painted in geometric patterns. 
Did not one of the great moralists of 
antiquity, a Xenophanes of Colophon, 
declare it no shame for a man to put 
away as much liquor as he could hold 
and walk home unassisted if he were 
not of infirm years? One illustration 
shows two majestic goblets with trellis 
and lattice designs painted red on buff. 
Other vessels with geometric designs 
from a trench tomb with lateral recesses 
at Abbadia appear on the same photo- 
graph. Etruscan 
potters borrowed 
this system of deco- 
ration from Greece, 
where it became the 
ruling style about 
1000 B. C. Another 
picture shows sim- 
pler, native devices 
for enlivening ves- 
sels of red siliceous 
ware with harlequin 
patches of another 
color, and polished 
black vessels with 
engraved lace and 
animals. Their 
shoulders and lids 
sometimes support 
roughly modeled 
horses and dogs. 
These and many similar vases were found 
in the later chamber tombs at Abbadia by 
Riccardo Mancinelli, an experienced 
Italian excavator, parts of whose recent 
harvests have found their way into the 
Royal Archeological Museum of Flor- 
ence, the Royal Antiquarium of Berlin, 
and our own collection. The small, 
roughly-turned, primitive tumbler sur- 
vives in this company, and remained in 
use for many centuries after. The finer 
output of the Etruscan potteries pres- 
ently came under the influence of the 
lighter and more elegant vases imported 
from Greece, and above all from Corinth. 
The Greek specimens themselves abound 
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in the chamber sepulchers. Their lively 
pictorial decoration with processions of 
carnivora and geese and the like, exe- 
cuted in four colors, was a trifle beyond 
the cunning of native artists. The 
Etruscan kilns were content to turn out 
copies of the latest Corinthian models 
in plain black, pearl-gray, and cream- 
white clay. The pictures give a selection 
of these from Abbadia tombs. The 
latest burials of that site, and contem- 
porary tombs at Clusium, Orvieto, Satur- 
nia, Sovana, and Tarquinii yield black 
wine-goblets, pitchers, and amphoras 
with strange reliefs of men, women, 
animals, and flowers. They are imita- 
tions, doubtless, of hammered silver and 
copper plate. 

The black and red figured vases of 
Greek factories abound, also, in many 
Etruscan cemeteries. Some of the finest 
extant pieces of Athenian workmanship, 
including signed masterpieces by famous 
ceramic artists, were excavated at Caere, 
Corneto, Orvieto, and Vulci. I trace 
two beautifully painted red-figured wine- 
cups which I secured at Saturnia to the 
hand of the Athenian master vase- 
painter, Philtias. Antiquity has left us 
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nothing daintier than his Greek girl 
afraid of spilling a cup which she has 
imprudently filled to the brim for some 
fellow banqueter of the bibulous sex. 

The necropolis of Abbadia del Fiume 
on the west bank of the River Fiora 
furnished a highly instructive series of 
complete trench and chamber tombs at 
Affiliated Colleges. But it yielded no 
vases whatever of the red-figured type, 
and only one black-figured fragment. 
We conclude that the Etruscan burghers 
of that ancient townsite deserted their 
little stronghold about 600 B. C., before 
the decline of the Corinthian potteries 
in Greece. One document of uncertain 
bearing is the only written fragment that 
ruin, time, and oblivion appear to have 
spared us of the dead city’s Iliad. A 
leaden slingshot was picked up in the 
ruins of a three-cell temple at the north 
end of Abbadia hill. It bears the 
inscription STAT. Stray Greek and 
Latin texts tell of a lost Etruscan city 
Statonia. But who shall say whether a 
soldier of the attacking or of the defend- 
ing force slung this lead bolt on the 
day when the little city on the Fiora 
fell ? 














ETRUSCAN VASES DECORATED WITH GEOMETRIC 


DESIGNS; FUUND IN THE EARLIEST TRENCH TOMBS 


AT ABBADIA 
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The district into which my mission 
took me oftenest, between Bolsena and 
Grosseto, is rather a wild country today. 
The mountain slopes that overhang the 
point, close to Abbadia, where the road 
crosses the river, and the neighboring 
forest of Lamone often afford wel- 


come refuges to Italian brigands 
of the old school. Mancinelli’s excay- 
ation was conducted under their 


benevolent eye. That intrepid antiqua- 
rian laughed when I questioned him 
about his relations with the gentlemen of 
the road. “They know very well,” said 
he, “that an archeologist is a lean bird.” 
A raid of the county by the mounted 
police three days later resulted eventually 
in thirty arrests and two deaths. 

I cannot leave the collections I was 
privileged to make in Mrs. Hearst’s 
service to perform their function of 
quickening the interest of scholarly Cali- 
fornia in the beginnings of European 
history without confessing to a pang of 
regret. A row of terra-cotta figurines 
representing enthroned deities, armed 
men, and Greek ladies in coquettish 
draperies recalls the kindly parish priest 
whose carefully assembled local collec- 
tion was incorporated. The grinning 
gorgons on that bucchero pitcher awaken 
dormant memories of a game dinner in 
the vaulted dining-room of a rustic 
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tavern, perchance even of a pretty Italian 
waitress. Pictures of horses and horse- 
men on the facsimile copy of a fine cin- 
erary urn at Corneto call up the hard lot 
of the clever but poverty-stricken artist 
who made it for me. I touch for the 
last time a red amphora with twisted 
handles, and I seem to stand once more 
at the broken stone door of a tomb 
fresh-opened in a midwinter excavation 
near the gate of Sovana, and to see 
through the opening that same earthen 
vessel float on a lake of muddy seepage. 
Once more before the contents of another 
tomb I hear the nimble-witted old 
Signore Clorindo meet the puzzled 
inquiry of a workman about the object 
of storing so much earthenware in the 
houses of the dead with that wonderful 
rejoinder of his: “The English of our 
own day have even stranger beliefs and 
customs. They expect to survive after 
death in the bodies of oxen, horses, and 
dogs. That is why they have those 
societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals we hear about.” Was it not 
as if an Etruscan philosopher rose from 
the dead to deride the intricate hypothe- 
ses of Anglo-Saxon scholars about the 
lives and faiths of a vanished race once 
as flourishing and progressive, and per- 
haps as self-satisfied and intelligent, as 
our own? 


E'schscholtzia 


By Mary VaucHan 


The little sisters of the sun 


Are shining in the wayside grass; 


They turn a glowing face to ours, 


And light our footsteps as we pass. 


Like sunbeams broken into bits 


They dance along the greening lane 


And signal with their nodding heads 


“Behold! the spring has come again!” 
pring g 


pod kata aot lego. 




















Mr. Kennedy * * * went to work to plant sugar-cane 


Idling in Tahiti 


By Joun HaAMILTon GILMOUR 


Photographs by F. Homes 


HEN a farmer has neither to 

plow, nor to harrow, nor to 

cultivate, and his life is not 
made one long torment by battling with 
weeds, then indeed, may the tiller of 
the soil be said to have reached para- 
dise. 

There is a land which approaches this 
ideal—the favored island of Tahiti. 
Here nature has, with great wisdom, 
planted such food-bearing trees that 
pests cannot destroy, and no weed, ever 
so exuberant can possibly kill. Often, 
far above its fellows, the breadfruit tree 
rears its lofty head. Its broad, dark 
green leaves barely hide the great pend- 
ant cone-shaped fruit. Its massive 
trunk and wide-spreading branches defy 
smaller evils. This gigantic tree flour- 
ishes in the rankest jungle. There is no 
demand for careful cultivation to make 
a yield. Man makes no exacting, toil- 
some sacrifice to gather from this tree 
a fruit which may well be rated “the 
staff of life.” 








From the sun-shaded porch of Guy 
Le Roy Kennedy’s house what charming 
pictures of sea and land are unfolded. 
On three sides there stretches vast par- 
terres of sugar-cane, here and there 
broken by clumps of trees from whose 
rich flowers floats heavy perfume. And 
what forests! Each tree in this marvel- 
ous woodland brings to man food or 
drink. 

Some six years ago Mr. Kennedy visited 
this spot, which has been made by him 
into one of the most charming homes 
in the South Pacific. The place was a 
wild tangle of wood and weed. ‘The 
sunlight hardly penetrated through the 
rank foliage. Here was, however, a site 
for a home. The Pacific ocean rolled 
before him, and far off on the reef broke 
the waves in ceaseless tumult—the only 
living, palpitating, moving, restless ele- 
ment in peace-loving Tahiti. 

They say that the only living creature 
that never loses its pluck in hot climates 
is the gamecock. His pose is as 
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The bungalow at Mr. G. L. R. Kennedy's (top); a 
field (middle); ripe for the machete 
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magnificent and his self- 
importance as pronounced in 
India as in England. The 
bulldog grows limp and flac- 
cid in torrid climes—the 
gamecock never. There must 
be considerable of the proud 
bird in Mr. Kennedy. He 
went to work to plant the 
sugar-cane. Acre after acre 
he cleared away, leaving only 
those trees which were bene- 
ficial to man, either from a 
food standpoint or from the 
sentimental point of beauty. 

This lovely January morn- 
ing, tempered to a delicious 
coolness by gentle zephyrs 
from the ocean, does not in- 
vite one to exhibitions of 
exercise, either mental or 
physical. The air of repose 
enwraps one; both body and 
soul are at peace. The tall 
plumes of the cocoanut palm 
wave languidly in the soft 
dream-bringing breeze. Even 
the delicate, feathery aspar- 
agus fern which clambers up 
this western porch moves in 
trembling remonstrance, as 
do the purple blossoms of the 
Bougainvillea. No chatter of 
birds disturbs the silence, 
for, alas, Tahiti is a songless 
land. The pipe of the thrush, 
the trill of the nightin- 
gale, the restless conversa- 
tions of the sparrow are not 
heard here. Occasionally a 
mina twitters, most thievish 
and curious of birds, brought 
here, perhaps, in the long ago 
from India. 

From the porch can _ be 
seen the flamboyant tree. It 
belongs to that vast family of 
the acacia, almost as num- 
erous as the Smiths. In these 
hot months the flamboyant 
arrays herself in full dress, 
for she clothes herself in 
scarlet, and never was a tree 
more regally garbed. She 
spreads out her branches as 
a huge umbrella, and the top 
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icre after acre he cleared away, leaving only those trees which were beneficial to man 

is one mass of brilliant, red blossoms protecting arms the scarlet flowers of 
through which peeps the tenderly deli- the hibiscus steal from a mat of dark 
cate green of the foliage. Under her green leaves. 











CARKYING CANE TO THE MILL 
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When the great Aurung-Zeb settled 
himself in northern India, the conquer- 
ing robber complained bitterly of the 
paucity of the fruit, and also of the 
poor flavor of the varieties grown. He 
had brought to the imperial gardens 
mango-bearing trees, and ordered the 
gardeners to bestow upon this tree most 
judicious care. Well watered and nour- 
ished, protected from the depredations of 
flying forces and tended as assiduously as 
a sick child, the mango agra is an incom- 
parable fruit. But the fruit drops to 
the ground. Nobody seems to care. The 
horses eat it, the chickens peck daintily 
of its lusciousness, and the hogs spurn 
the fruit except when particularly fine. 

But no one scorns the cocoanut. In 
Italy, they say, a man can wash his face, 
eat his dinner and get a drink for less 
than a cent—he buys a_ watermelon. 
In Tahiti one can pick up a cocoanut 
and, as there are many of them, he can 
get a bath besides his dinner and his 
drink. Ah, what a land for a tramp! 
How happy could a man be here if he 
loathed work, and were content to live 
on nature’s simple fruits and the prod- 
uct of the streams and the ocean. 
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In Mr. Kennedy’s place this happy 
man can knock down a breadfruit and 
make bread, he can secure a cocoanut 
and have a delicious drink, and if of a 
convivial turn of mind he might ferment 
the milk. He can partake of mangoes, 
and he can either eat the plantain as a 
dessert or as a vegetable. Of alligator 
pears there is an abundance. And if this 
happiest of all happy men cared to exert 
himself he could find in a_ beautiful 
mountain stream which flows through 
his property shrimps of Brobdingnagian 
size—giants, delicious of flavor and firm 
of flesh, and this too, is no fish story. 
In this stream the writer saw a native 
woman catch a fish which resembled a 
mountain trout. 

Fish, fruit, vegetables, eternal sun- 
shine, the warm waters of the ocean and 
a hospitality which has never been 
equaled and will never be excelled 
greet the wayfarer in far distant Tahiti. 

The natives wish you a kindly turanna 
each morning, the Europeans look pleas- 
antly at vou, and even the soldiers and 
marines when marching under the eyes 
of their officers appear anxious to break 
rank and help you adjust the camera. 














THE HOME OF GUY LE KOY KENNEDY IN PEACE-LOVING TAHITI 
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REINDEER FREIGHT TEAM SLEDS PACKED AND MADE READY FOR THE TRAIL 


From Reindeer to Railway 


By E. 8. 


Photographs 


ORTHWESTERN ALASKA is 

a big country—big in area, big- 

ger in developed mineral pros- 
pects, but biggest in the possibilities of 
itsundeveloped and unexplored resources. 
The area of Alaska north of the Yukon 
is about 200,000 square miles. This is 
an estimate. Seward peninsula contains 
20,700 square miles, and this compara- 
tively small region is the only part of 
this vast country that has been explored 
to any extent, and it has been only 
partially prospected for precious min- 
erals. Some mining has been done on 
the Koyukuk and Kobuk (Kowak) 
rivers, east and northeast of the penin- 
sula. The Koyukuk is a tributary of 
the Yukon, and the Kobuk flows into 
the Aretie ocean through Hotham inlet. 
Only a mere handful of men are in these 
remote parts of this far-away Northland, 
but they are finding gold. Many big 
pokes have come from the Koyukuk dig- 
gings, and there is plenty of evidence 
that this is a rich country; but the 
Kobuk strike is too recent to furnish 
data for any accurate conclusions. The 
country looks good and the prospects are 
encouraging. 
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HARRISON 


by B. B. Dobbs 


Mining in the Nome country has been 
vigorously prosecuted since the great 
strike on Anvil creek in the fall of 
1898. The discovery of gold in the beach 
sands at Nome the following year fur- 
nished an opportunity that season for 
500 men to make a stake of sums prob- 
ably averaging $4,000 to the man. The 
total gold product of Seward peninsula 
in six years is $27,000,000. It is more 
accurate to say that this is the product 
of six seasons, as the entire output of 
the winter diggings is not more than 
$3,000,000. One hundred days is a fair 
average of the summer season of active 
mining operations. Six seasons make 
twenty months. From this point of 
view one sees that the gold product of 
the Nome country has been more than 
a million a month. These figures will 
not decrease as the result of future min- 
ing operations in Seward peninsula. 
I believe they will increase until the 
annual output is three times the greatest 
quantity hitherto mined in a single year. 
The country is in a transition period 
between the exhaustion of the rich 
shallow placers found by the early 
explorers and the beginning of operations 
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WHITE WINGS SPREAD BEFORE A FAIR WIND—THD 
MARIE, A GASOLINE SCHOONER IN THE 
COASTING TRADE 
by hydraulic and other improved methods 
on the vast areas of unconcentrated 
placers wherein the most wealth of the 
country lies. Anvil and Dexter creeks, 
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Snow gulch and the beach are among 
the most notable shallow placers in the 
history of gold mining, but their yield 
is only a drop in the bucket compared to 
the yellow metal that is scattered through 
hundreds of square miles of auriferous 
ground in this region. And there are 
ledges that contain values in gold, silver 
and copper, tin in quantities that may 
surprise the world, coal in abundance, 
and possibly other valuable minerals. 

I have indulged in this lengthy fore- 
word to give the reader a glimpse of the 
natural wealth of this country. Bleak 
and barren, the marshy plains and tree- 
less hills do not possess the charm of 
either beauty or grandeur, but hidden 
in the frozen ground is a more subtle 
charm than nature in her prettiest garb 
or sweetest mood. In this age there are 
but few things that outvalue the utilities 
of life, and the frost-locked Northland 
has been invaded because it promises to 
become an important factor in the 
economic relations of the world. The 
country is new, and the mining engineer 
is confronted with some new problems 
to solve, not the least perplexing of 
which is the frost of ages to be found 
nearly everywhere only a few feet below 
the surface. But the most serious 

















NAVIGATING THE NEUKLUK WITH A DOG-TEAM 
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impediment to the development of the 
country is lack of transportation facilities. 

The trip to Nome is just an ordinary 
sea voyage of eight or ten days, and one 
may go direct from San Francisco or 
Seattle. The distance from Seattle to 
Nome is 2,350 miles. The course is 
northwest to Dutch Harbor, and thence 
northerly to Nome. This far north 
country is also far west, as the meridian 
at Nome passes several hundred miles 
to the west of the Hawaiian islands. The 
difference in time between Nome and 
San Francisco is near three hours and a 
half. When the anchor drops two miles 
from the shore in the open roadstead at 
Nome, and barges drawn by tugboats 
come out after passengers and freight, 
the new arrival, known in this country 
by the name of “cheechako,” receives his 
first introduction to the difficulties of 
transportation in the Northland. If the 
weather is rough, and furious winds 


frequently sweep the shallow Bering sea 
which is slowly filling with detritus from 
the great Yukon and many other rivers, 
the barge is towed into the breakers 
where 


Harsh surges lash the sounding shore, 


and the passengers are landed by means 
of a derrick and boom in the manner 
shown in one of the accompanying illus- 
trations. During the severest storms the 
steamers weigh anchor and go to sea, 
or seek shelter in the lee of Sledge 
island; and when these storms subside 
many barges and a few schooners are 
usually on the beach. 

The open season of navigation at 
Nome is from June 1st to November Ist. 
These dates are the extreme limits. 
Ordinarily it is not safe for steamers to 
navigate Bering sea before June 10th or 
June 15th. In 1902 several steamers with 
large consignments of fresh vegetables, 
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THE WAY PASSENGERS ARE LANDED ON THE JOHN J. SESNON & CO’S WHARF AT NOME 
WHEN THE SEA IS ROUGH 
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BANNER STATION ON ANVIL CREEK, NOME-ARCTIC RAILROAD 


fruits and meats attempted to get 
to Nome in May. In 1901 the Jeanie 
and Nome City arrived in May and dis- 
charged their cargoes over two miles of 
shore ice, but the following season was 
not so favorable. The Nome City was 
thirty days in the ice, and the Portland 
and Jeanie were caught in the pack and 
drifted through the straits into the 
Arctic ocean, into the realm of the mid- 
night sun. For more than two months 
they were helpless, but the unceasing 
sunshine finally released them from their 
perilous position, and they got into port 
after the second voyage of the rest 
of the Nome fleet. 

During seven months of the year dog 
teams are the only means of transpor- 
tation between Nome and the “out- 
side.” The snow-bound, ice-beleaguered 
sojourner in the Northland calls the 
great busy world beyond his sequestered 
habitat the “outside.” He waits sixty 
days for his mail, but, thanks to 
Captain Wildman of the United States 
Signal Corps, who perfected the wireless 
stations at Safety and St. Michael last 
summer, there is direct telegraphic 
communication with the states this 
winter. The average thickness of the 
ice that forms in Bering sea is four 
feet, and the anchored ice does not 
extend more than fifteen or twenty miles 
from the shore. Beyond this are fields 
of floating ice which are shifted by the 
winds, currents and tides. They grind 
against the anchored ice, breaking loose 
and setting afloat new fields. In the 
solitude of a wintry sea the crashing 
noises are awe-inspiring and the spectacle 
is grand. In northern Europe worse 
waters than these are navigated. Per- 
haps when the Postoffice Department at 
Washington realizes the mineral value of 
northwestern Alaska they will give us a 
better winter mail service. 

But it is in the Nome country where 
better transportation facilities are needed. 
There are trails but no roads, and the 
trails are bad. When a teamster can 
reach his destination by driving over the 
boulders in a watercourse he is as happy 
as a whistling carter lad. A four-horse 
team, drawing a ton of freight across 
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FROM REINDEER 


the tundra, flounders belly deep in muck 
and mire. Many of the dry, inviting 
slopes of the upland, covered with rein- 
deer moss, are a deceptive, treacherous 
crust covering a bog. A story of the 
early days of the Klondike stampede 
illustrates the annoyances and difficulties 
of travel, by foot or horse, in Alaska. 
The trail from Dyea across the tundra 
had worn through the crust, and men 
with packs on their backs frequently got 
into the mire and had to be assisted to 
get out. Horses injured themselves or 
became exhausted, and were shot. At 
one time the putrid carcasses of animals 
along the trail made the air loathsome. 
One day a prospector, carefully picking 
his way by stepping from tussock to 
tussock, saw a man’s head in a miry 
part of the trail. Hastily divesting him- 
self of his pack the humane prospector 
proffered assistance, which was decisively 
declined. 

“T’m all right,” said the man in the 
mud; “I’ve got as good a horse under 
me as ever wore leather.” 
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There is another story apropos, which 
has the virtue of being true. An old 
sea captain from the Maine coast, while 
visiting his son in Nome was taken in 
a buckboard out to the near-by mines. 
When he returned a friend asked him 
what he thought of the country, and got 
this reply: 

“T think your mines are wonderful, 
but the country is abominable. I would 
rather return to Seattle in a dory than 
take that trip again.” 

These conditions suggest an idea of 
the expense of freighting supplies to the 
interior. ‘The teamsters of Nome have 
a schedule of prices for hauling. The 
rate to Glacier creek, seven miles from 
Nome, is $35 the ton. The rate to Iron 
creek, fifty miles from Nome, is $200 
the ton. ‘These prices are based on the 
cost of the work. In early days they 
were much higher, and were based on 
the necessities of the men who wanted 
freight transported. The rivers have 
been used, wherever it is possible, for 
transportation, but as only a few streams 














OBSERVATION CAR OF THE NOME-ARCTIC RAILWAY. A SUNDAY EXCURSION FROM NOMB TO 
ANVIL AND DEXTER CREEKS 
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are navigable much of this kind of 
freighting is done with boats towed by 
men, dogs or horses. The winter season 
furnishes the best opportunities for 
transporting supplies. Early in the 
spring, and after the period of blizzards 
has passed, the snow is firm and the 
trails are good. Sleds drawn by dogs, 
reindeer or horses are used to get freight 
to its destination. During this season 
of the year trade between Nome and 
the camps of the peninsula is brisk. 
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mines it must be had without delay, and 
the quickest method of transportation is 
a necessity. Because of the difficulty of 
access the interior of Seward peninsula 
is as yet comparatively unprospected. 
Charles D. Lane, the veteran miner of 
California, organizer of the Wild Goose 
Mining and Trading Company, one of 
the big companies of northwestern 
Alaska, saw the great value of a rail- 
road at the beginning of his work in this 
country. In the spring of 1900 the 
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ROUGH RIDER, THE FISH-RIVER FLYER, PLYING BETWEEN COUNCIL CITY AND GOLOVIN BAY POINTS 


But the country never will be fully 
developed under these } rimitive methods 
of transportation. Railroads are needed. 
The summers are short, but the daylight 
never fades until there is a suggestion 
of the approach of winter. The summer 
is a season of strenuous work. The 
mines do not close down when evening 
comes. One crew sleeps while the other 
works through the twilight hours of 
night. When anything is needed at the 


company shipped the material and equip- 
ment for a narrow-gauge railroad between 
Nome and Anvil creek. Two months 
after the material was landed the road 
was in operation to Discovery claim, 
three miles and a half from Nome. It is 
the most northerly railroad in North 
America. Major W. N. Monroe, founder 
of Monrovia in Southern California, and 
an old employee of the Southern Pacific 
Company, who was known in the 
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THE SHORTEST DAY AT NOME; 12 O’CLOCK M., DECEMBER, 21ST Skinner, photo 

















BRIDGING SOLOMON RIVER. A 927-FOOT TRESTLE, THE LONGEST IN NORTHWESTERN ALASKA 
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THE NOME-ARCTIC NARROW GAUGE RAILWAY CROSSING THE TUNDRA BETWEEN NOME 
AND ANVIL CREEK 


southwest as “Red Cloud,” had charge of 
the construction of this road,and still fills 
the position of superintendent. In 1903 
the road passed into the hands of the 
Nome-Arctic Railway Company, with 
W. H. Metson, an attorney of San Fran- 
cisco and prominent Nome mine oper- 
ator, as president. The road has been 
extended up Anvil creek, across to Dex- 
ter creek and to the base of King 
mountain overlooking Nome river, a dis- 
tance of ten miles from Nome. The 
road is pointed toward the Kougarok, 
the great interior and consequently unde- 
veloped district of Seward peninsula. It 
may be extended to this region next 
season, and it might have been extended 
last season if it had not been for the 
government license tax of $100 the mile 
on railroads in Alaska. Congress is 
asked to aid private enterprise to build a 
railroad in the Philippines. If the Phil- 
ippine promoters will wait ten years the 


government will have enough money 
from license tax on railroads in Alaska 
to build their road for them. When 
completed this line to Kougarok will be 
110 miles long. 

The Council City and Solomon River 
railroad is a line building from the sea- 
board to the prosperous mining camp on 
Ophir creek, fifty odd miles inland. 
This road is standard gauge, and is in 
operation to East Fork of Solomon river, 
sixteen miles from the coast. It will be 
completed to the Council City terminal 
next year. J. Warren Dickson promoted 
this enterprise, and with the aid of New 
York capital he is building a road as 
substantial as a trunk line. This is the 
first standard gauge railroad in the dis- 
trict of Alaska, and the manner in which 
it is being constructed is evidence of 
the faith the company has in the future 
of the country. A mineral country, as 
yet but little prospected, will be opened 
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FROM REINDEER 


up by this line. It contains quartz 
ledges as well as placer deposits of 
known value, and the development that 
will follow the completion of the road 
will be the means of getting the values 
out of these properties, and there will 
still be left all the possibilities of the 
unprospected areas. Every furlong of 
this road from Dickson to the present 
terminal is over deposits of auriferous 
vravel. I have panned in cuts made by 
the construction crew and found gold, 
as much as seven cents the pan. The 


road is ballasted with gold-bearing 
eravel. Some miners had taken out a 


winter dump on the line of the road, 
and offered the tailings to the company 
for ballast. While shoveling these tail- 
ings a workman found a nugget worth 
$27. I believe there is enough gold 
under the right of way of both the rail- 
roads in Seward peninsula to pay for 
their construction. 

Railroad construction in northwestern 
Alaska is not difficult. The grades are 
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easy, but there are no long tangents. 
The marshy tundra when drained and 
graded packs into a firm road-bed. Many 
streams must be crossed as watercourses 
are numerous, but most of these streams 
are small. The longest trestle in the 
C. C. & S. R. road is across Solomon 
river at East Fork, 927 feet. Construc- 
tion work is expensive, as the cost of 
labor is two and a half times more than 
in the states. Notwithstanding the 
price of labor the cost of constructing 
a standard-gauge road is not more than 
$15,000 the mile. A narrow-gauge road 
can be built at a cost of $5,000 the mile. 
Freight and passenger rates are neces- 
sarily high. The road must earn its 
dividends during four months of the 
year; there might be five months of 
traffic in favorable seasons. 

There are other methods of transpor- 
tation in the Northland that are inter- 
esting: hot-air stages that cross the 
country stopping, when the short winter 
day is done, at convenient road-houses ; 
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CONSTRUCTION-TRAIN ON THE COUNCIL CITY AND SOLOMON RIVER RAILROAD 
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reindeer that may be seen with their 
tongues out, traveling over the trail in 
a swinging trot, a Laplander riding on 
the sled, which is hitched to the deer 
by a long rope, and driving with a single 
line; dog teams, with a driver behind 
the sled, whip in hand, and making 
more noise than the driver of an ox 
team; a man on skis, shuffling across the 
white frozen-frocked tundra, or labori- 
ously climbing a hill, from the top of 
which he sails gracefully down the slope, 
his ski pole, which is used as a brake, 
cutting the hard snow into minute 
particles and making a feathery trail 
behind him. 

Dogs were the most useful means of 
transportation in the early days of 
Alaska. They helped the adventurous 
explorer to penetrate this arctic wilder- 
ness; they have been the inseparable 
companions and steadfast friends of the 
prospectors who have blazed the trails; 
they have drawn sleds in the winter and 
carried packs in the summer; they have 
suffered with their masters from cold 
and hunger, and more than one chapter 
of hardship has ended by the sacrifice 
of a faithful dog to feed his starving 
master. Now, when verdure covers the 
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hill-slopes of California, and the grain 
fields are green, and the orange orchards 
are yellow with ripening fruit, more 
than a hundred dogs in a score of sled 
teams are hauling the mail, post-haste 
by relays, over the frozen snow-covered 
wastes down the mighty Yukon to every 
postoffice in northwestern Alaska. But 
the time is coming, and it may not be 
far away, when a trans-Alaska railroad 
will cross the farms and stock ranches 
of southeastern Alaska, cross the min- 
eral zones of this vast territory, possibly 
skirting the base of majestic Mt. 
McKinley, its snow-capped summit in 
the solitude of an unknown country, 
looking down on all other mountains of 
North America; will span the rivers, 
and cross the tundri of northwestern 
Alaska until it reaches the most westerly 
part of our mainland, Cape Prince of 
Wales. By tunneling under Bering 
straits, the old and new worlds may be 
joined with bands of steel. The trans- 
Siberia road, which would connect with 
this line, would be the means of devel- 
oping another new empire. When this 
time comes the traveler can ride in a 
coach, without changing cars, from New 
York to Paris. 
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The Double H and O Brand 


By E. SpeNcE DE PUE 


HE bunk-house, a rough white- 
washed affair, was separated from 
the strong ten-rail corral by a 
space of cleared ground. On one side 
of the clearing the stunted sage-brush 
sloped to the tule-bordered lake, on the 
other it merged gradually into the low 
hills of the Coast range. Strange odors 
weighted the air, which was rent by the 
unmusical sound of lowing cattle, and 
the clacking of their horns; for the 
smell of seared flesh and burnt hair 
was not soothing to the animals. , 
Of this vast domain, stretching as far 
as the eye could see, Jesse Orr was the 
monarch, and he swaggered forth to 
direct the affairs of his kingdom. 
Because he deliberately and intention- 
ally kicked a small dog that tried to 
run between his legs, it should not be 
inferred that Mr. Orr was out of humor; 
there was no animus in that kick; for 
he was satisfied with the world, and an 
expansive smile sat upon his greasy sun- 
burnt face. Yes, he thought, resuming 
his walk toward the corral, the Klamath 
country had been good to him. 
Having reached the gate of the stock- 
ade, Mr. Orr leaned his two-hundred 
and ten pounds against it. Within, the 
branding of yearlings was going merrily 





on; also the branding of some that 
were not yearlings and which required 
the addition of a bar or a circle here 
or there to make the brand complete. 

“Hi, there!” bellowed Mr. Orr. “How 
you fellers gittin’ on?” 

“Jest finishin’ up the las’ heifer,” a 
voice howled back. 

“Well, you, Jim, come here.” When 
the six feet something of the other was’ 
braced against the opposite side of the 
gate, Mr. Orr continued: “’Pears to me 
you fellers ain’t quite ez keerful ez ye 


marks so’s they'll stick. 
roundin’-up time more’n a third the 
critters has got to have somethin’ adde« 
on to their mark,” he said, glaring ‘at 
the burly raw-boned puncher. i 
Jim slowly closed one eye and shil'ed 
his cud before replying: “Thet do sem 
to be about true. Seems to me the, boys 
is purty keerful, too. Now, I ’low there 
ain’t one o’ them two dozen marks we 
put on today will fade this side the 
tannery, but yer can’t allers tell, though. 
Recollect, I ?lowed ’bout the same thing 
las’ year, an’ yet, when the ‘round-up 
come in the fall, there was a mighty 
sight what had parts of a keerfully 


placed brand missin’.” Jim thoughtfully 
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drowned a horsefly in tobacco juice. 
“Queer thing how brands du fade in 
this yere high altitude,” he continued ; 
“somehow I can’t seem ter ’count fer 
aad 

“You, bein’ my overseer, Jim, and 
holdin’ a very reesponsible position, 
orter look into these matters closer,” 
said Mr. Orr. “But,” pausing thought- 
fully, “I ain’t heard any other owners 
sayin’ anything *bout sech a thing.” 
Out of his little pig-like eyes he idly 
gazed over the miles of sage-brush and 
the palpitating air above it. 

“Taint in reason thet they would, 
Jesse; they ain’t nobody got sech a com- 
plicated brand ez the double H and O; 
an’ they ain’t had, up ter now, ez many 
head o’ cattle ter look arter,—thet last 
big shipment cleaned us most out. 
Bout half o’ what we got left is the most 
likely ones ever been on this ranch. 
I held ’em out cause they was most too 
good fer thirty dollars a head. Th’ 
other half is the rottenest lot ye ever 
see. So blamed onsightly *tweren’t safe 
to shove ’em onto a reg’lar customer; 
though I do allow thet some ez went 
wasn’t ez likely ez others. In time, 
mebbe, we'll work ’em all off.” 

“Jim, yer low down scoundrel, don’t 
ye let me ketch ye takin’ advantage of 
ary onsuspicious buyer,” said the big 
dealer, with a grin which was meant to 
be reassuring, and which Jim was 
pleased to disregard, for he replied: 

“Oh, all right, Jesse, I orter a knowed 
you wouldn’t stand fer no sech thing, 
an’ we'll nurse them ole clothes-racks 
till they is jest naturally called by nature, 
eh ?”” said the overseer, in a tone of con- 
vincing honesty. 

“Don’t be a fool, Jim. Mind ye, I 
said ‘ketch.’ Wonder who thet is comin’ 
over the rise yonder?” 

“Don’t ’pear to be anybody from here- 
abouts,” said Jim. Coming outside the 
corral he opened a clasp-knife and began 
whittling at one of the gate-bars. The 
cloud of low-hanging dust drew gradu- 
ally nearer. In a few minutes a stranger 
brought his broncho toa stand beside them. 

“Well! Ill be danged! Wonder 
where it come from,” said Jim, in a 
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low, contemptuous voice, as he surveyed 
the new arrival. Jim’s uncomplimen- 
tary remark was justifiable, from his 
point of view, for to his eyes the horse- 
man’s sartorial outfit was ludicrous. 
The stranger wore a regulation riding 
costume of fashionable cut, and the 
final mark of his degraded condition was 
a creaking English saddle, from which 
it would have been impossibe to rope a 
steer. The stranger looked young and 
boyish and innocent. 

“How do you do, gentlemen ?” said he. 
“This is Mr. Orr’s place, is it not? And 
this is Mr. Orr?” 

“Ye reckoned *bout right, stranger,” 
answered Jesse. “What might I be able 
to do for ye?” He thrust his fat hands 
into his trouser-pockets and spread his 
legs wide. 

“You might sell me a few head of 
rattle should you try very hard,—that’s 
what I’m. here for,’ answered the new- 
comer, pleasantly. “If you don’t mind, 
why Tl dismount and we'll talk it 
over.” 

“Might spare ye a few minutes,” said 
Mr. Orr, casting a knowing wink at his 


overseer. “Come down to the bunk- 
house. Here, Jim, take the gent’s hoss 


round to th’ barn.” 

In the shade of the long, low bunk- 
house, two rawhide bottomed chairs 
were drawn close together, and the 
stranger explained why he was sixty 
miles from the railroad. Like the boy 
he was, he rattled on, telling all he 
knew; which was to the effect that he 
was in the employ of a firm of wholesale 
butchers. His firm, being short of 
material to fill its maturing contracts, 
was scouring the country for such cattle 
as would meet their requirements. He 
had been in the employ of the company 
for about five years, and, in fact had a 
slight interest in it, but this was his 
first experience as a buyer and he was 
anxious to qualify. 

There was something so straightfor- 
ward in the young man’s manner, that, 
now and then, the fat cattleman blinked 
softly to himself, and grinned behind 
his hand. Having satisfactorily sounded 
the depths of his caller’s inexperience 
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and gullibility, Mr. Orr excused him- 
self, and went to look up the overseer. 

It also happened that no sooner had 
Mr. Orr left his customer to his own 
devices, than the latter decided to 
inspect his surroundings, and, quite 
by accident, placed himself in a position 
to overhear the following conversation: 

“Lawrence Conroy! Ain’t thet a 
name for ye? Sounds real high-toned 
an’ *ristocratic, eh?” 

This being the stranger’s own name, 
he was interested and stayed to hear 
more. 

“An’, say, he’s jest bout the greenest 
thing ever come into these parts. Don’t 
know but you’d better specially guard 
‘im, so’s none o’ the critters ‘ll take a 
mouthful.” Mr. Orr guffawed loudly. 
“Says he’s goin’ ter buy cattle. 
Him! Why he don’t know a prime 
steer from a hitchin’-post. Now you get 
two or three of the boys, an’ get all 
them critters together down on the lower 
range. It’s more ’n likely Ill sell ?im 
the whole bunch, and git thim old hay- 
ricks off your hands. Mix ’em up 
pretty considerable too, Jim, so’s they'll 
make a good showin’.” There was more 
to the same effect. 

When the buyer and seller rode forth 
to inspect the herd, the latter was well 
satisfied with himself. Every now and 
then he cast amused glances at Con- 
roy’s hornless saddle and diminutive 
spurs, or surreptitiously motioned Jim 
to notice the leather leggings. 

Rising the brow of a low hill the 
range was before them. Like all of the 
surrounding country, it was liberally 
dotted with stunted sage-brush and 
greasewood. The herd roved uneasily, 
angry at having been disturbed. Their 
horns glistened in the sun; here and 


there some impatient animal pawed the 


ground, throwing dust-clouds over its 
shoulders and roaring defiance to the 
world. 

“Them is “bout all I got left, Mister 
Conroy. Pretty likely bunch, ain’t 
they?” said Mr. Orr, as they rode on 
the outskirts of the mass of creatures. 

It was some time before Mr. Conroy 
replied. He appeared to be making a 


critical examination of the goods. 
Finally he said: 

“Yes, they seem to be a pretty nice 
lot, take them as a whole, but I don’t 
know that they would all of them be 
suitable for my purpose. How many 
head are there?” 

“Bout a thousand. Don’t know ez 
I’d keer to make a deal fer less’n ther 
whole bunch.” 

“How much a head are you asking?” 
Conroy replied thoughtfully. 

“Bout thirty dollars I ’low ’ud be a 
fair price, don’t you?” asked Mr. Orr. 

“I’m afraid that’s a little too high,” 
said the youthful buyer. “You can 
make it twenty-five, can’t you?” 

Mr. Orr mentally calculated the clear 
profit on the unsalable half that no one 
else would have. If he disposed of the 
lot at twenty-five dollars a head, it 
was equivalent to getting fifty dollars a 
head for the good ones, and getting the 
others out of the way. It was with con- 
siderable apparent reluctance that he 
replied : 

“Well, p’raps I ken.” 

“Now see here, Mr. Orr, our business 
is a little bit peculiar,” said Mr. Con- 
roy. “You have some good cattle here, 
but I don’t think they are all quite up 
to standard. We want steers for stall 
feeding, you see, and they have to make 
a long trip to the railroad. My idea is 
to pick out the most promising ones, 
say about half of what you have, and 
take them.” Mr. Orr began to look 
uneasy and was about to protest. Mr. 
Conroy gave him no opportunity; before 
the cattle-raiser could interrupt he con- 
tinued: “You take such a one as that,” 
indicating one of the prizes, “and he is 
somewhat too fat to stand a long, hard 
drive.” 

“T hadn’t thought of thet,” answered 
Mr. Orr perplexedly. 

“Now, there is one I really like,” 
announced the buyer, pointing. “A 
very fine steer, although you might not 
think so.” Mr. Conroy was indicating 
one of the worst looking creatures in the 
bunch. “And _ there,” he continued 
enthusiastically, “that’s what I call a 
promising steer for stall feeding.” 
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Mr. Orr almost began to mistrust his own 
judgment, for, the further they rode the 
more derelicts the youthful buyer picked 
out as being just in the right condition 
for stall feeding. 

But Mr. Orr’s self-doubtings were of 
short duration; he had all he could do 
to conceal his elation. After about an 
hour’s inspection, the buyer concluded: 

“Now, Mr. Orr, if you will allow me 
the privilege of picking out the cattle 
I think will suit me best, I will take 
five hundred head. You won’t have any 
trouble in disposing of these nice sleek- 
looking ones. Probably any one else 
than myself would have selected them. 
What do you say? Will you do it?” 

For decency’s sake Mr. Orr withheld 


his answer for a few minutes. As 
regarded the sleek, fat steers, he did 


not anticipate any trouble in disposing 
of them. 

“T don’t know but I’m gettin’ a mite 
the worst of it, Mr. Conroy, but T’ll go 
you though, and here’s to it.” Mr. 
Orr passed a brown flask to the buyer 
who took it and tasted of the contents, 
then strangled and coughed violently, 
much to the amusement of the veteran. 

At the ranch-house an agreement was 
signed, and a deposit paid to bind the 
bargain. 

In the morning all was ready for the 
selection of Mr. Conroy’s purchase. He 
was to have five men for the sixty-mile 
drive. Not only the men who were to 
assist the greenhorn, but every other 
man on the ranch as well was waiting 
him, and not a puncher but grinned to 
himself or his neighbor, or exchanged 
whispered conferences back of a conceal- 
ing hand. 

“Now, Mr. Conroy,” began the 
delighted Mr. Orr, “you jest pint out 
your selections, an’ Jim, here, an’ the 
other boys ’Il cut ’*em out an’ round ’em 
up for ye,” he said. 

The boyish buyer glanced over the 
herd, then rode back and forth survey- 
ing it critically, while twenty pairs of 
eyes followed him derisively. Finally 
he made a selection. “I guess that one 
will do very well to start with,” he said. 
“Cut him out.” 
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Mr. Orr said nothing, but his chin 
sagged a little; for, quite by accident, 
as it were, Mr. Conroy had picked out 
one of the finest steers. Then the buyer 
looked over the herd again. 

“There’s another, over there,” he 
said. “And here is another that looks 
promising.” Mr. Conroy pointed out 
another one of the prizes which had 
been withheld from previous sales. 

Mr. Orr’s chin rested upon his 
breast-bone and he sat in moody silence. 
The expression on the faces of the 
delighted cowmen changed like magic 
and they exchanged confidences publicly. 
Here and there darted the little ponies, 
cutting out the selections and sending 
them on the run to another part of the 
range. 

“Here’s a good un,” ventured Mr. 
Orr, pointing out one of the derelicts. 

“Yes?” interrogated Mr. Conroy, with 
an elevation of the brows. 

“Yes. Them you’ve jest had cut out 
ain’t quite fit for your use. They won’t 
stand the hard drive very well.” 

“Guess theyll manage to stand it 
somehow,” Mr. Conroy replied sweetly. 
He indicated another sleek one. 

Mr. Orr’s neck swelled and his face 
purpled. The punchers were laughing 
at their employer openly. 

The discomfited Mr. Orr made a final 
attempt. “Here’s one you liked pretty 
much yesterday,” he urged. 

Mr. Conroy raised his 
frankly to the other’s face. “Yes?” he 
smiled. “I’m afraid I don’t care so 
much for it today, Mr. Orr. You see, 
I’m a little erratic, and after I have 
dreamed over a thing I sometimes 
change my mind. That little bunch over 
there, Jim. You see it’s like this; per- 
haps if I drive slowly these fat ones 
could make the trip without losing any 
weight, and that would save the expense 
of stall feeding after all. Then, I’m 
afraid those thin ones might not fill in 
the hollow places after all. I guess I’ll 


blue eyes 


run the risk of taking the fat ones, Mr. 
Orr.” 

Mr. Orr nearly fell from his horse; 
also he swore fluently, and the cow- 
punchers exchanged witticisms. 
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“Now, take it easy, Mr. Orr,” advised sweetly, tendering a delicate little flask. 


n 

9 the youthful buyer. “And the next time Mr. Orr said something loud and 

t I come out this way, just remember that impolite, then, striking the spurs into 
I’m not so green that the critters his bronco, vanished over the ridge in 
may want to take a bite. Will you a whirl of dust,—the jeers and cheers of 

> indulge with me?” asked Mr. Conroy his own men following him. 
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Visions 
By Louise CULVER 


Once from my window, that had seen before 
Only the dingy street and dreary skies, 
In eager, wondering happiness I saw 
The snow-capped splendor of Mount Shasta rise. 





fe But swifter than my radiant delight 

fe I saw the wondrous dazzling vision fade 
i Into a fleecy sunset-tinted cloud 

e That only for a joyous moment stayed. 


Once in my garden, I beheld a friend, 
Fairer than any I had ever known. 

I reached swift hands to welcome her, but saw 
Only rose-petals on the grass, wind-blown. 


Now that once dingy street seems but a path 
Unto the glorious mountain loved so well; 
And all my garden, the blest dwelling place 
Of one who stood there where the rose-leaves fell. 











Candlemas Day 


in California 


By Errre W. MErRIMAN 


UR parents were born in New 

England. They came west, when 

they married, and sister Helen 
and I were born in Minnesota, where we 
lived until last winter, when an indul- 
gent uncle sent us to California. 

Natives of New England, whose lives 
consist principally of never-ending bat- 
tles with the elements, gather a rich 
store of weather-signs, which are handed 
down from generation to generation, and 
are usually accorded nearly as much 
veneration as is given the truths of 
the Bible. These signs and_portents 
are taken to the new home, and always 
have more or less effect on the imagina- 
tion of the rising generation, so it is 
not to be wondered at that sister and I 
planned a special celebration for our 
first Candlemas Day in California. At 
home, we children thought of this day 
for weeks before its arrival, and although 
we did not enjoy unpleasant weather, 
we never ceased hoping that the second 
of February would bring “a regular 
blizzard.” If the sun chanced to shine 
ever so feebly, we were in despair, for 
likely as not the ground-hog had seen 
his shadow, and there would be six 
weeks more of winter. 

We were spending this wonderful 
winter in Santa Monica, and Candlemas 
Day was to be given to the fine Exotic 
Gardens, filled with the strange tropical 
plants which we knew only through the 
meager description gleaned from our 
hook at home. Could any celebration 
be in more marked contrast to the way 
we should have been obliged to spend 
the day at home? We thought not, and 
the idea pleased us. 

The second of February dawned, a per- 
fect day. We were awakened by the 
singing of birds outside our window, and 
in a moment we were on our feet. The 
next moment we were back on the bed 
again, regarding two pairs of dreadful, 


sun-burned, swollen feet with eyes of 
anguish. 

“Why couldn’t some one have told us 
how it would be?” groaned Helen. 

“My feet are perfectly round,” | 
cried, “and I believe the skin will peel 
off to the knees.” 

The day before had been a lovely, 
warm day, and we had armed ourselves 
with a basket of lunch and a couple of 
towels, and had gone to the beach to 
wade, not in snow-banks, thank you, but 
in the ocean, and it was the first day of 
February. We mentioned the day of 
the month very frequently, for fear we 
might lose a little of the enjoyment we 
found in recalling the shivery surround- 
ings we might now be obliged to endure 
if uncle John had not taken pity on us. 

Well, we waded and waded, and most 
of the time, when fleeing from a pursu- 
ing wave, we failed to get to shore before 
it caught us, and we were wet to the 
skin in consequence. It was great fun, 
and we quite forgot that we were young 
ladies, for we felt like little children. 
When we were not wading we would lie 
on the sand with our lunch-box between 
us, and let the sun dry our clothing and 
our feet, while we ate. And the wading 
and eating went on alternately all dur- 
ing that lovely afternoon. The sun felt 
good, and how were we to know that it 
was possible to get dreadfully sunburned 
on the first day of February? 

“Well,” said Helen, “it is very evi- 
dent that we have got to sit up with 
ourselves today.” 

We bandaged our feet and put awa) 
the pretty summer gowns we had laid 
out for our Candlemas Day celebration ; 
then we donned gingham wrappers and 
hobbled out into the little kitchen that 
we shared with a family from Denver, 
who had rented the cottage in which we 
lived, and re-rented a part of it to us. 
In this way one can live very cheaply 
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in California, and we did not want to 
be too hard on Uncle John’s pocket- 
book. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Dunlap, surveying us 
critically, “that is about the way I 
thought you would look, when I heard 
how you spent yesterday, and so I have 
been getting some breakfast for you. I 
cooked some beans with onions, toma- 
toes, red pepper and bacon, as my Mexi- 
can caller of yesterday taught me to do, 
and I think they’re splendid.” 

“But we’ve had so much heat, of 
late,’ murmured Helen, with her eyes 
on her feet, “that somehow I feel more 
like eating ice-cream than Mexican 
beans.” 

“What a day for the ground-hog,” 
[ exclaimed, looking at the golden sun- 
shine streaming through the open door, 
and thinking of the coal-bills that father 
was obliged to meet. 

“It may be cloudy in Minnesota,” 


replied Helen, hopefully, “and the 
ground-hog has nothing to do with the 
California climate, anyhow.” 


“Mrs. Dunlap,” said I, imploringly, 
“can’t you invent some novel celebration 
for this day, something consistent with 
bandaged feet, and that will fill the 
hearts of our Minnesota friends with 
envy f£ 

“And if you could introduce a tall, 
good-looking Mexican pirate,” added 
Helen, “I’m sure Emily would never for- 
get you.” 

Then that ridiculous girl told about 
a young fisherman we had seen the day 
before, whom I thought very good look- 
ing, and she pronounced quite blood- 
thirsty in appearance. “A typical ban- 
dit,” she said, then changed it to pirate, 
a term that seemed more appropriate. 

or the first time in our lives we had 
enjoyed the privilege of watching a fish- 
ing-boat push out into the sea. The 
fishermen were obliged to work hard to 
get it through the surf, and several 
times they were washed back to shore. 
We decided that they were all Mexicans, 
and as we could not understand a word 
they said, we saw no reason why they 
should understand us. So we made our 
comments quite freely and told how we 


would go to work in a scientific manner 
to push the boat between waves, and 
I said that the pirate was the only 
graceful one among them. They cast 
their net, then hurried back to draw it 
in. There were five men and three boys, 
and they pulled and waited for a wave 
to help them, and when the wave came 
and receded, it almost drew them into 
the ocean, and some of them stood in 
the sand to their knees. 

“They must have a wagon-load of 
fish,” I said. 

“The cruel monsters!” exclaimed 
Helen, indignantly. “That pirate fellow 
looks like a murderer, anyhow.” 

Finally the net was brought in. The 
fishermen took out the seaweed and two 
little fishes, neither one of which would 
weigh a pound. ‘They said something 
in Spanish that I am sure was swear- 
ing—all but the pirate. He laughed 
as if he enjoyed it. 

“Tsn’t that a shame!” exclaimed the 
mercurial Helen, “and after such hard 
work, too. I’m sorry even for the 
pirate.” 

That is the story as it should be 
told, but when Helen related it to Mrs. 
Dunlap she declared that I was the one 
who had expressed sorrow for the pirate, 
and who had mentioned several things 
that I would say to him if only he were 
English. 

After breakfast we went out on the 
porch, where we were screened from the 
sun by a trellis covered with nastur- 
tium vines in full bloom. On a little 
table beside us, Mrs. Dunlap placed a 
bouquet of fragrant tea-roses and another 
of heliotrope and pink geraniums. On 
the window-sill was a great pitcher of 
calla lilies, which grow here as luxuri- 
antly as the ox-eyed daisy does in Minne- 
sota. In the garden surrounding the cot- 
tage there were six different varieties 
of trees, palm, pepper, orange, lemon, 
eucalyptus and cedar, besides many 
shrubs that were different from any we 
had ever seen, and, as Mrs. Dunlap said, 
Nature had provided us with a Candle- 
mas Day celebration that ought to have 
satisfied any one coming from a land of 
ice and snow. 
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“But we’d like to do a little some- 
thing toward it ourselves,” said Helen, 
“something that we couldn’t possibly do 
at home at this season of the year.” 

“T can’t imagine what you think we 
could do,” I said, complainingly, “with 
our feet swathed in rags so that we 
can’t even get our stockings on.” 

“You are determined not to be satis- 
fied,” interrupted Mrs. Dunlap, laugh- 
ing. “Dame Nature’s assistance is 
declined ; but why can’t you see that, in 
doctoring sunburned feet, you are cele- 
brating this day in a way that would be 
quite impossible in Minnesota.” 

That remark was too cruel, under the 
circumstances, to be otherwise than 
ignored. 

“T have it!” exclaimed Helen. “We'll 
have a picnic dinner, and everything 
shall be cooked out under the trees. 
We will have a bonfire, and roast pota- 
toes and eggs in the ashes, and cook 
steak and coffee over the coals. And 
we'll have—oh, Emily, there’s your 
pirate !” 

This last sentence was spoken in an 
excited whisper that might have been 
heard in the street, and the young fish- 
erman smiled as he came through the 
gate. 

“Pirate!” exclaimed Mrs. Dunlap, 
“why, that is my brother. Come right 
in, Bert.” 

“No, no!” Helen almost shrieked, 
“you’ve forgotten our feet.” 

We both stood up with the intention 
of running, or rather limping out of 
sight, but we were too late, and the next 
ten minutes contained enough mortifi- 
cation to last us both a lifetime. As 
soon as we learned that Bert Dunlap was 
not a Mexican, we knew he must have 
heard certain comments that we wished 
we had not made, and that knowledge, 
combined with our grotesque appearance, 
was certainly not conducive to ease of 
manner. We sat down and covered our 
feet with our skirts as well as we could, 
and oh! how devoutly we did wish that 
he intended only to make a call, and 
that very, very soon he would take his 
departure. During the conversation that 
followed we learned that he was one of 
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the business men of Los Angeles, and 
that he frequently ran out to Santa 
Monica to enjoy the fishing, and visit 
his sister. 

“T’m here for all day,” he announced 
cheerfully, “and now tell me what I 
can do to help things along.” 

“The girls are planning a picnic din- 
ner,” replied Mrs. Dunlap, “and every- § 
thing is to be cooked out of doors; you 
might help.” = 

“But we can’t do it now he is here,” © 
burst forth the impulsive Helen, who 
really did not mean to be impolite. “You 
know,” she stammered, “we—we can’t 
get up.” 

“Aren’t your old crutches in the attic, 
Mame?” asked that dreadful man. 


“And I think I have a pair or two of © 
Indian moccasins that would fit over © 


those bandages; then, with my help the © 
picnic dinner might be managed.” 

We couldn’t help laughing, and then 
all of a sudden we forgot our humilia- 
tion, and when the crutches and mocca- 
sins were brought, we hobbled around 
the fire and had more fun than we had 
ever had before in our lives. It is true 


that Helen forgot to wrap wet brown B 


paper around the eggs before burying 
them in the ashes, and when they began 
to burst, throwing their scalding hot 
contents in every direction, we had 
to hurry to a place of safety, as fast as 
we could. We must have presented a 
spectacle to make one weep with laugh- 
ter. And once our coffee-pot turned 
itself upside down over the fire, and the 
toast-rack caught fire, burning our bread 
to a crisp. But minor trifles of this 
nature only added to the enjoyment, 
and when night came sister and I retired 
with the feeling that our first Candle- 
mas Day celebration in California had 
been a great success. 

My story is finished in good style and 
ought not to be spoiled by the addition 
of another word; but I can’t resist the 
temptation to tell you that sister Helen 
was married to my pirate two months 
from that very day, and that I went 
home, alone, to help my parents get 
ready to move to California where we 
now live happily. 
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4 SACRAMENTO COUNTY EXHIBIT 

: California at St. Louis 

2 By W. N. Harris 

Re COMMISSIONER to the Louisi- telling his brethren in the east about 

Fe ana Purchase Exposition from his state. To keep up with the brag it 

f one of the Middle Western states, is quite necessary to periodically be 

& remarked, “You Californians are great “there with the goods,” and California 

i advertisers. Most people from your may be relied upon to do this at all 

: state put it all over the easterner when great expositions, and in_ evidence 
a ee it comes to talking up your country, and of extraordinary climate and soil 
al pi: 7 ‘ : a : 

ie we who have not been to California to display a range in variety of produc- 
se a get the impression that you are a lot tion, surprising even to Californians. 

x of boomers. But when you are backed up The St. Louis fair did not permit quite 
on Fe by exhibits such as you have here, one the advantages that California enjoyed 
he & 2 J és ? ais “5 ; J A fp 
— realizes that you have something to talk at Chicago, where the entire state dis- 
i about. | You are certainly here with the play was under one roof, and an exhibit 
S goods.” This remark is a nutshell illus- was made which for effectiveness has 
i tration of the value to California of the probably never been surpassed. At St. 


ve 


recent exposition work at St. Louis. 
It will be admitted that the average 
Californian is not slow when it comes to 


Louis the exposition rules compelled the 
display of products in classified depart- 
ments, one, building being devoted 
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exclusively to each class of material. 
This arrangement simplified sightseeing. 
California made a splendid showing 
in each of the following exhibit palaces: 
Horticulture, Agriculture, Mines and 
Metallurgy, Forestry, Fish and Game, 
and Education and Social Economy. In 
quantity and quality of material under 
these classifications California sent to 
St. Louis the best and greatest exhibit 
that ever left the state. The wealth of 
attractiveness offered by the different 
classified exhibits as they appeared was 
tempting, but a description of them all 
under one article is impossible. Time 
and space confine me to the departments 
of Agriculture and Horticulture. Cali- 
fornia’s greatest effort was made in the 
Agricultural building, wherein the state 
occupied the largest space granted to 
any exhibitor. This space was sub- 
divided by the State Commissioners, the 
different counties being given room in 
proportion to their needs. Each county 
sent its own exhibit and its own repre- 
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sentatives to install it and to meet the 
visitors who came.to see it. As a result, 
variety was one of the charms that 
attracted people to the California sec- 
tion; variety of original ideas in instal- 
lation, and more particularly variety in 
exhibit material, for it may be truth- 
fully said that nearly everything dis- 
played by the different states and for- 
eign countries in the department of 
Agriculture was found also in the Cali- 
fornia section. 

To convey an idea of the exhibit as 
a whole it is necessary to deal with it 
in detail. Directly in the center of the 
great Agricultural Palace, which, by the 
way, covered nearly twenty-three acres 
of floor space, stood California’s “Golden 
Temple of Wine,” undoubtedly the most 
artistic structure in the building. The 
entire structure was of gold, excepting 
the faun heads, which were the hue of 
old ivory, and the little bears which sur- 
mounted the cornice of the central pavil- 
ion were brown. Festoons of grape-vines 
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California’s golden temple of wine, undoubtedly 
the most artistic structure in the Agricultural building 
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California’s right to the title “The Golden West.” 
was more than upheld in the horticultural display 


with heavy amber and purple clusters 
hung over the exhibit, extending from 
the center to each corner. The pillars 
of the inner temple bore inscriptions 
quoted from poets and philosophers. 
The purple fruit, delicious to the taste 


Produces wine to cheer the heart of man. 
Or 

Some hae wine and canna drink, 

And some would drink that want it; 

But we hae wine, and we can drink, 

Sae let the Lord be thankit. 


These were lettered on golden panels 
and surrounded on all sides by well-filled 
bottles seductive enough to tempt the 
most abstemious. The exhibit won enco- 
miums from many persons whose opin- 
ions are valuable. G. Bianchi, Commis- 
sioner General from Italy, said: “Cali- 
fornia’s wine exhibit is magnificent and 
fully worthy of the great state it repre- 
sents.” M. Mandil, of Madrid, said: 
“T have visited all the California exhib- 
its in the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural buildings and find them excellent 


in every way. Their exhibit of wines 
is the finest arrangement I ever saw.” 

The Sacramento valley or northern 
counties of the state, were grouped 
together in a joint exhibit. The main 
structure was a miniature reproduction 
of the dome on the State Capitol build- 
ing. Upon this were arranged in pro- 
fusion deciduous and citrus fruits in 
solution, mineral waters, vegetables, 
corn, grain, and seeds, olive oil and 
wines. The piece de résistance of 
this exhibit was the prune bear. Like 
most of his kind the prune bear was “a 
most urbane animal.” He had nothing 
to do but look pleasant. He could not 
even be induced to dance or indulge in 
fisticuffs with his keeper. Even when the 
indefatigable small boy picked off por- 
tions of his overcoat, he suffered in silence. 
It is said, however, that he did growl 
once when a card was pinned to his 
side charging him with being a board- 
ing-house nightmare. His near neigh- 
bor, the hop horse, was a spirited-looking 
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Upon closer scrutiny the vis- 
itor learned that this was 
the olive oil tower, built of 
bottles filled with one of 
California’s choicest products. 
Surrounding the base of the 
tower were specimens of beet 
sugar, oranges and lemons, all 
of the deciduous fruits, vege- 
tables, grains, and mineral 
oils. Adjoining was San Diego 
county and an exhibit full of 
interesting features, among 
which were the products of 
the only factory in the United 
States where citric acid and 
the concentrated extracts of 
lemon are manufactured di- 
rectly from the fruit. A large 
nondescript bug built like an 
airship attracted the attention 
here. The bug was made of 
spun silk and was a much 
magnified representation of 
the silk-moth emerging from 
a cocoon. And then the 
visitor learned : That, whereas 
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animal. 
continually held down. However, he 
needed no herald upon his back to pro- 
claim the fact that California produces 
hops of exceptionally fine quality, for 
near him was a fine display of the com- 
modity in commercial bales. Just below 
the hop horse was an aquarium. con- 
taining a solution of sulphurous acid 
and formaldehyde in which two fine 
specimens of Sacramento river salmon 
reposed. ‘Two visitors spent over five 
valuable minutes slapping their fans on 
the side of the aquarium, finally turning 
away with the remark that they believed 
the miserable fish were dead. Another 
feature of the Sacramento valley exhibit 
was a large seal of the State of California 
made of different colored beans. 

The southern counties were grouped 
together on the center aisle of the state 
space. Upon entering this the eye was 
attracted toward a tall shaft of transpar- 
ent gold in the Santa Barbara exhibit. 


He seemed resentful at being 


in most silk-producing coun- 
tries the season during which 
the worm may spin is from 
twelve to sixteen weeks only, in San 
Diego it lasts twelve months every year, 
and that it requires but thirty-eight days 
from the time the egg is deposited to 
produce the silk ready for the needle— 
all the result of climate. A visitor 
gazed intently at a basket of silk cocoons 
and inquired, “Do you polish those pea- 
nuts?” 

A small space devoted to the island 
of Santa Catalina was full of interest 
for disciples of I. Walton. There were 
leaping tuna weighing 251 pounds, 
black sea-bass, 350 pounds, and yellow- 
tail, all taken at this famous resort with 
a rod and reel. Specimens of the flying 
fish attested the fact that the southern 
California shores are bathed by semi- 
tropical seas. 

Of course Los Angeles had a great 
show. It was a long structure, sur- 
mounted at the center by a Spanish 
mission tower. The body of the exhibit 
was dark green and the entire structure 
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was decorated with oranges. ‘The open- 
ings in the main structure were draped 
with portieres made of peanuts. Within 
was a large variety of products, rang- 
ing from huge potatoes to ostrich plumes. 
There were English walnuts of enormous 
size, citron such as mother used to put 
in cake, golden honey, candied violets 
and rose leaves, wines and great clusters 
of grapes. The tower in the center was 
decorated to the apex with dried fruits, 
nuts, grain and large jars of fruits in 
solution. 

Joining one end of Los Angeles and in 
beautiful color contrast with the dark 
green of that exhibit, was Orange coun- 
ty’s display, golden like the fruit from 
which the county takes its name. Orange 
county presented a fine display of vege- 
tables, also corn, small grains, all of the 
fruits and nuts, and the corner pillars of 
the booth were filled with granulated beet 
sugar. Boston probably does not know 
how deeply it is indebted to one county 
in California. On a panel in 
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and celery cannot be questioned after 
having looked over the examples that 
were shown. In addition to all these was 
a beautiful display of wines, olives, olive 
oils, dried fruits, seeds and cereals. There 
was also a fine exhibit of macaroni. 
One visitor viewed this last commodity 
with particular interest, remarking that 
she would so love to see macaroni grow- 
ing. Stockton’s exhibit was enriched 
with many large photographs. They 
were beautiful examples of photography 
and told graphically the story of a rich 
country. 

Occupying about seventy-five feet 
along the east side of the building Ala- 
meda and Contra Costa counties installed 
a joint display of their products. The 
structural work was of California red- 
wood... There were hundreds of photo- 
graphs selected and arranged to illus- 
trate a history of the growth and prog- 
ress of the bay shore counties. There 
were pictures of orchard and vineyard, 





the Ventura county exhibit 


was the legend: “We lead the 
world in beans,” and after an 
examination of the evidence 
one would be willing to be- 


lieve the statement. There 
were beans of every imagin- 
able size and color, columns 
and panels of them. Ventura, 
however, was not satisfied 
with the title of bean cham- 
pion. Honey, dried fruits, 
vegetables, seeds and cereals 
were among the additional 
offerings. 

Stockton, and San Joaquin 
county made a fine showing. 
The exhibit was brilliant with 
mirrors, which accomplished 
the effect of doubling all 
the articles shown. The rich 
region about Stockton was 
well exemplified. Wonderful 
specimens of vegetables from 
the San Joaquin peat lands 
attested exceptional fertility 
of soil. That this region 
excels in the production of 











potatoes, onions, asparagus 


—the hop horse, a spirited-looking animal 
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The rich region about Stockton was well exemplified 


nurseries, seed-farms, vegetable-gardens, 
grain-fields and dairies, manufacturing 
plants, schools, churches, rose-embowered 


homes, mountains, seashore, valleys and 
streams, flowers of garden and _ field. 
This collection of pictures was in itself 
attractive enough to crowd California 
with homeseekers. In substantiation of 
all these pictures were specimens of the 
real thing. Wine and oil, honey and 
fruits, sugar, beautiful packages of 
canned goods, vegetables in profusion, 
grains, seeds, nuts, mineral oils, fish 
and game. 

One of the most greatly admired 
exhibits in the building was that of San 
Jose and Santa Clara county. Built 
in the mission style, and of massive pro- 
portions, the exterior was entirely cov- 
ered with dried apricots, peaches and 
prunes. At the top was a miniature 


reproduction of the Lick Observatory. 
Glass exhibit jars containing fruits and 
vegetables were grouped upon the struc- 
ture with fine decorative effect. Within 
the exhibit was a smaller booth devoted 
to exploiting prunes. This was one of 
the most practical and valuable enter- 
prises in the California section. A dem- 
onstration was given of the proper way 
to cook prunes, showing the great variety 
of delightful dishes that may be com- 
pounded with this fruit. The public 
is being taught that prunes when prop- 
erly prepared are a delicious article of 
food; and that they are not only deli- 
cious to eat, but possess a health value 
that cannot be over-estimated. This 
demonstration had its effect. The 
demand for good California prunes has 
been visibly increased in the city of 
St. Louis. It was unfortunate that the 
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same kind of effort was not made by the 
producers and sellers of some of the other 
choice food products of California. 
Fresno county, Kings county and the 
Laguna de Tache Grant made a joint 
exhibit that was very attractive. The 
structure upon which exhibit material 
was massed was Egyptian in design, the 
color scheme being dark brown and gold. 
On the Fresno side of the exhibit was 
a sub-structure built of beautiful pine 
lumber from that county. This same 
kind of lumber, finished in its natural 
golden color, was used in facing and pan- 
eling throughout the entire exhibit. The 
display of products made here was won- 
derful in variety and quality. Within 
Fresno and Kings counties is located the 
greatest raisin-producing section in the 
world. Naturally raisins were given 
prominence in the exhibit. There were 
raisins of all kinds; great fancy clus- 
ters of the sort so dear to the hearts of 
all who love Christmastide, and _ best 
of all, the Fresno seeded raisins. These 
were the large, deliciously flavored mus- 
catel variety, but all the seeds had been 


removed by machinery. The astonishing 
part of this interesting process is that 


the raisin is not mutilated. One would 
not know that the skin had been broken. 
One found here that Fresno is the only 
place in America where the real fig of 
Smyrna is produced. 

In addition to these choice products 
visitors found a most beautiful display 
of dried fruits of all kinds, honey, pre- 
served fruits and berries, olives and olive 
and wine. Mostly all of these 
products were displayed in commercial 
packages, a feature that made the 
Fresno county exhibit especially inter- 
esting. 

On the Laguna de Tache side of this 
exhibit one found a display that proved 
a drawing card with visitors from 
among the farmer class. ‘The question, 
“Do you grow this corn in California?” 
was asked dozens of times daily. And no 
vonder, for there were specimens grown 
from the season’s planting in May, 
pulled from the ground the latter part 
of July, measuring fifteen feet in height 
and bearing two and three large ears to 
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the stalk. Shelled corn of the previous 
year’s production showed a size and depth 
of kernel, and weight that was not sur- 
passed by that from any of the corn state 
exhibits. There were specimens of 
alfalfa, the king of all forage plants, 
six feet in length, these representing the 
first and second cuttings of the season. In 
addition to corn and alfalfa, the entire 
exhibit was beautifully decorated with 
wheat, barley, oats, Egyptian corn of 
several varieties, and broom corn. A fine 
display was made of garden vegetables, 
including potatoes, onions, beets, turnips 
and cushaw squashes of enormous size. 
When we supplement the foregoing list 
with all the fruit common to California, 
all of the varieties of beans, seeds, and 
nuts, and then add silk and tobacco, we 
certainly had variety well exemplified. 

Solano county was here with a very 
creditable display. The exhibit was built 
in the shape of a gable-roofed house, 
covered with fancy packages of dried 
fruits, canned goods, including salmon, 
mineral waters, grains, nuts, cereals, and 
seeds. Grouped about the house were 
attractive installations of fruit and vege- 
tables in large jars. 

Monterey and San Luis Obispo coun- 
ties joined forces in making a daintily 
arranged exhibit. The structure was 
white and decorated with grape-vines 
bearing clusters of fruit. The county 
names were tastefully traced out with 
ferns and California poppies. A splendid 
collective exhibit of products was to be 
seen here, including all of the fruits, 
cereals, beans, seeds and nuts. One of 
the most striking and interesting fea- 
tures of the display was a collection of 
vegetables from the Arroyo Grande dis- 
trict, comprising some of the largest 
and most beautiful specimens to be 
found in the building. Some fine 
sheaves of grain were shown, including 
oats that were seven feet tall. The outer 
railing of the exhibit was decorated with 
abalone shells. 

A St. Louis morning paper contained 
the following: 

“California would not publicly confess 
that she was the fourteenth state in 
apples if she were not first in everything 
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else.” This is, in brief, what California 
accomplished in the department of Horti- 
culture. Exhibits from other states there 
were, and they were beautiful. Apples, 
apples, everywhere, with occasional dis- 
plays of peaches, pears, plums, and 
grapes. All of these were very creditable. 
It is no exaggeration, however, to say 
that the California exhibit was over- 
whelming, variety, quantity, and qual- 
ity considered. A combined exhibit made 
up of all that was best from the entire 
horticultural show, exclusive of Califor- 
nia, would fall far short of the exhibit 
made by that state. 

A white facade surrounded the space 
devoted to California. This was richly 
decorated with oranges. In the center 
of the enclosure, high above the rest, 
stood a colossal elephant. Just what this 
dignified beast was composed of as to his 
frame, was a question, but his exterior 
was covered entirely with English walnuts. 
As an object of general interest the wal- 
nut elephant shared honors with the 


state capitol—walls, pillars, and dome 
complete, all constructed of almonds. 
This structure was built by the pupils 


of the Sacramento high school. River- 
side made a miniature demonstration of 
orchard irrigation. It was an epitome 
of the methods in use throughout Cali- 
fornia; a diorama, in the background of 
which appeared snow-capped mountains 
and in the middle distance the foot- 
hills, along the base of which the land- 
scape was dotted with irrigated orange 
groves. 

The writer was asked: “Is there any 
north or south in California?” The ques- 
tion is entirely reasonable from one who 
realizes the significance of the state’s 
fruit exhibit. From Siskiyou to San 
Diego, from the Sierra to the sea, the 
state sent a world of fruit. In horticul- 
ture, like agriculture, variety is one of 
California’s strong claims. The exhibit 
of fruits gathered and preserved in glass 
was wonderfully beautiful. To preserve 
the original form and color of fruits for 
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a year is not an easy task. But this 
work was most successful. The great 
clusters of flame tokay and emperor 
grapes were particularly attractive and 
called forth a series of exclamations from 
visitors. California’s right to the title 
“The Golden State,’ was more than 
upheld in the horticultural display. 

In the Mines’ building was a cube of 
representing the state’s annual 
production of that precious metal. But 
the lavish display of golden oranges and 
lemons in horticulture far outshone the 
real gold. In the citrus fruit exhibit 
California had no rival. Notwithstand- 
ing the difficulty of shipping fresh fruits 
such a great distance, the supply was 
continuous, and remarkable examples 


rold 
gold 
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were exhibited daily. One instance of 
especial interest was the first successful 
shipment ever made of a lot of ripe 
California-Smyrna figs, or Calimyrna 
figs, as they are known. This was 
accomplished by packing the figs around 
a zinc ice-tank in the center of the box. 
Peaches four inches in diameter were 
not extraordinary in the California 
exhibit, and there were plums and prunes 
of many varieties and colors and of 
remarkable size. The grapes were a 
wonder to all who had never known 


the delight of being in California during 
the vintage season. 

If the general expression of opinion 
by visitors is to be trusted, California 
excelled in both the departments of 














The San Jose and Santa Clara County building, 
* the exterior covered with dried fruit 


built in Mission style 
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Agriculture and Horticulture. The rep- the fame of her choice fruits and food 
resentatives of the state and the various products has been greatly added to, is 
counties of the state returned with many unquestionable. It is equally sure that 
valuable trophies indicating the impres- in the minds of many has been created 
sions that the exhibits have made upon a desire to live within the state where, 
the world. The stamp of public approval as Ben Weed says: 
has been put upon California’s effort at 
St. Louis. Those who have seen the Where the purple wine-grapes grow; 
wonders of the state exemplified will be Where care and worry are little known, 
willing to believe. Those who have not Where the orange blossoms grow. 
been so fortunate will at least hear much Here every day our strength is fed 

: At nature’s richest shrine; 
about the vast range and exceptional 


_ ee .o) Here every stream has a golden bed, 
quality of California’s products. That And the hills bear golden wine. 


We live in the land of the setting sun 













Vesper Rock 


By Cuaries 8. NewitaLy 


Enclosed by canyon walls that dwarf the tallest pines, 
And roofed with blue that night alone can dim 


(And only dims to make more beautiful), 





















The Vesper Rock its ample granite flooring spreads— 


God’s temple so—within His mountain vastnesses. 





Peace, and the Sabbath day. The congregation comes. 
And birds, and wavelets of the stream, and low-voiced leaves 
Seem all to join with man in worship of their Lord. 

Peace, and the vesper service not of these alone 

But of the high Sierra too—the kingly peaks 

Whose voices are not heard, who have no human speech, 

Yet ever sing to God as do the morning stars, 


And show His handiwork and all His glory forth. 





Peace; with the quiet hour, and reading of the word, 
And prayer, and praise when clear and full the gloria swells— 


While higher climb the shadows on the canyon walls. 


And when at last within the gloom a sweet voice sings: 
“Abide with me; fast falls the eventide, 
The darkness deepens, Lord with me abide,” 

The Father’s benediction falls: the service ends. 
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By 
Joseph Cairn Simpson 





From the Days of the Mission to the Present 


PropuctTioN oF Fast 
Lou 


PROOF THAT CALIFORNIA LEADS THE WORLD IN THE 
TrotteErsS—THE RESULTS OF THE GRAND CircuIT—RECORDS OF 
DILLON AND Mason DELMAR—SWEET MARIE OCCUPIES 
THE Foremost PLACE AMONG TROTTERS. 


FOURTEENTH PAPER 


N order to give proper weight to 
the prediction made thirty years ago, 
I held it necessary to give so much 
of my history as that which appeared 
in the last paper. (See January, 1905, 
SuNSET.) That, at least, will show that 
for many years preceding the prophecy 
| was closely connected with racing 
affairs and had given close study to 
that branch of the horse business which 
can be classified as the science of breed- 
ing, rearing, educating and training fast 
horses. 
In the concluding paragraph of that 
paper it is stated: “The next paper, in 


connection with what has already been 
published, will establish beyond reasonable 
denial that at the close of the trotting 
season of 1904 California will be in the 
lead of all other countries in the produc- 
tion of fast trotters.” At this time of 
writing the season has closed, and with 
confidence firmly established*I will pre- 
sent the evidence: 

The grand circuit is conceded to be 
the crucial test and the horses which 
win races on the tracks which are 
embraced under that title gain high 
renown. ‘To these will be added the 
meeting at Columbus, Ohio, which was 
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held the week before the one at Detroit, 
which goes on the record as the first 
in the magnificent array. Strange as 
it may appear to those who read the 
account of what was done at the Lexing- 
ton meeting, that is not included in the 
galaxy of big gatherings, because the 
managers preferred that that should 
remain, as it always has, under their 
sole control. Were it necessary to go 
outside of the main places to supply 
further proofs of the standing of our 
horses at the close of 1904, additional 
winners will be gathered, though I have 
not the least hesitation in making the 
statement, that however captious and 
exacting the critic may be when the 
evidence furnished by the main tracks 
is reviewed, there will be none to dis- 


pute the verdict, thoroughly, absolutely ~ 


proved—not the shadow of a doubt of 
the justice of the award—nor to claim 
that the case was not fairly tried. 
While from the time, 1880, when 
Sweetheart won the championship for 
two-year-olds by trotting in 2:261%4 
—though in less than a month after- 
ward Fred Crocker won it from her 
by a fraction of a second; and then there 
were two California youngsters rating 
first and second, and also the first of 
that age to beat 2:30 and gain standard 
records—there have been constant acces- 
sions to the list of champion trotters. 
This list culminated, apparently, in 
1903, when the first two-minute trot- 
ter appeared in the Californian, Lou 
Dillon, and the second, Major Delmar, 
by a sire, Del Mar, bred in California. 
When it comes to a test of racing 
capacity of the highest class the year 
1904 furnishes the proof of the superior- 
ity of California-bred and reared horses. 
And that proof is given with such 
emphasis that I consider my self- 
imposed task is finished, and so far as 
our trotters are concerned, all that will 
be required hereafter, should any one 
dispute, will be to point to the records 
of the twenty-four years—1880-1904. 
Nothing more need be offered. Should 
there be a failure to sustain the position 
in future years that will not overthrow 
the proof already presented. The 








climate, soil and topography of Cali- 
fornia so far excel all other countries, 
with which comparisons can be made, 
in the production of fast trotters that 
it may be considered a settled point, 
and any lapse in subsequent years must 
be due to other influences. 

When making a comparison between 
our horses and those from all other sec- 
tions, the disparity in numbers must 
be taken into consideration. So far 
as I know those which were sent east 
last spring, were the Salisbury string, 
twelve in all, some of which did not 
trot in races. They were Sweet Marie, 
George G and John Caldwell. There 
were other Californians already in the 
east and the plan followed will be to 
give the names of all California-bred 
starters, whether winners or losers; or 
at least, enough of the races lost, as 
well as won, to form an _ intelligent 
opinion. 

Commencing with the first meeting 
at Columbus, Ohio, July 11, 1904, our 
winners were Direct View, Stanley Dil- 
lon, Consuela §, Judge Green and 
Blackthorn. Consuela § trotted second 
to Chase in the 2:07 class, so she will 
also appear in the losing list. China 
Maid also won, but as pacers are dis- 
carded in this part of the history, that 
does not figure. Our losers at the meet- 
ing were Consuela S and Lita, and only 
Lita started from California. She 
trotted second to Stanley Dillon in the 
2:23 class, and second to Ilion in the 
2:25 class. 

Six starters from California in trot- 
ting races making a record of winning 
five and losing two, is surely praise 
enough, though it will be well to call 
attention to the fact that nine trotting 
races were all included in the program, 
and that the proportion of other starters 
was as thirty-two is to seven. 

And now for the first meeting of the 
grand circuit at Detroit, July 25th. 
That was not so auspicious for “our 
set,” though it was far from a bad show- 
ing. Stanley Dillon won the “M. & 
M.,” one of the big stakes of the year; 
Sweet Marie won the 2:14 class on her 
first appearance in the east, and Lita 
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turned the tables on Ilive, who beat 
her at Columbus, in the 2:25 class. 

The losers were John Caldwell and 
Lita in the 2:20, Direct View in the 
2:14 (beaten by a Californian, Sweet 
Marie), Judge Greene in the 2:10, 
though he won the first heat in 2:09— 
and The Roman in the same race. Three 
winners in seven starters cannot be 
rated as inferior when measured by the 
usual formula. 

The first race at Buffalo, August 1st, 
was won by Princess Athel. Though 
bred in the east she was wintered in 
California and is by a California-bred 
sire, Directum Kelly, and in this con- 
nection it will not be out of place to 
state that two of the winners at Albany, 
New York, were by sires bred and reared 
in California, Marobo, by Del Mar, and 
Grancino, by Directum. 

It certainly enhances the value of 
California blood that when taken to 
other countries it breeds on. There 
are so many examples of its potency 
when brought to that test, that its worth 
in the procreative field can hardly be 
rated second to that of the great per- 
formers, and that feature will be briefly 
discussed in this paper. 

But for Sweet Marie, who won the 
2:14 class at Buffalo, that meet might 
be called disastrous to the Californians. 
Judge Greene was beaten in the 2:14 
class; in the 2:16 class Leonora was 
beaten; in the 2:09, won by Dr. Strong, 
Consuela S was defeated, though she 
won the first heat in 2:0914; and 
3—3—3 marked the place The Roman 
got in the race. There was satisfaction 
in Princess Athel beating the great filly 
Alta Axtworthy in the three-year-old 
race; but the 2:19 class was a downfall 
to our horses, notwithstanding the fast 
time, and the one mark to our credit 
by Lisonjero winning the second heat 
in 2:0814, the fastest of the race, which 
brought him high commendations. Four 
of the nine starters were Californians, 
and thus placed in the race, John Cald- 
well %—8—4, Conflienza 9—8—3, 
Blackthorn 4—%—8, and Stanley Dil- 
lon 8—6—%. “Novelty conditions” 
attended the race. The report does not 
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explain what they were but it was won 
by Snyder McGregor trotting 1—2— 
2; Hal Frey got second money by 
making 2—5—1; Lisonjero third prize, 
3—1—9, and John Caldwell, fourth, 
7—3—4. The purse was $2,000, and 
taking the summary as a guide, all 
the drivers, with the exception of the 
driver of the winner, were guilty of 
breaches of the law. A race of that 
kind is not a fair criterion for com- 
parison. 

There was a decided change for the 
better, however, when the real big place 
was the stage on which our actors 
appeared—the Empire City track, New 
York, opening August 6th. The first 
race was won by Aristo, a Californian. 
Another starter for this stake was Con- 
flienza. Consuela S won the first heat 
of the second race, going into the 2:10 
or better class by trotting in 2:09, and 
Princess Athel beat a strong field of 
three-year-olds. The second day of the 
meeting was not so favorable. Lita, 
Lisonjero and John Caldwell were 
beaten in the 2:20 class by Snyder 
McGregor, though Leonora won the 2:16 
class. The third day, however, wiped 
out the blot. Stanley Dillon won the 
2:12 trot, the only other Californian 
in it being Blackthorn. The Knicker- 
bocker, 2:14 class, purse of $10,000, 
was won by Sweet Marie, with Aristo 
second in both heats, 2:1014—2:10, 
which gave Sweet Marie a place in the 
select list. 

On the fourth day at New York, 
Aristo won the second heat of the 2:15 
class in 2:1014—an augury that he was 
an aspirant and likely, very likely, to 
join his confreres in gaining admission 
to the 2:10. 

When transferred to Long Island’s 
classic shores, within hearing of the roll 
of the surf which laves the beach at 
Brighton, our horses proved so much 
the best that if the prediction had been 
made, even at the close of the Empire 
meeting (when Sweet Marie was the 
largest winner, making $5,000; with 
Aristo second, $3,343; and Consuela S 
fifth, with $1,250 as her share), the next 
meet at Brighton would have justified 
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the boast. The figures emblazoned on 
the records were: Sweet Marie $5,000, 
Consuela S $3,000, Aristo $2,500, and 
Stanley Dillon $2,500. A tie for the 
sixth place gave Lisonjero and Dr. 
Strong $2.500, and the seventh, $1,200, 
went to the half-Californian, Princess 
Athel. 

On the first day, August 15th, Consu- 
ela S won the Sea Breeze purse, first 
and third heats, in 2:0914—2:10. The 
Roman and George G, Californians, 
were beaten. Dr. Strong, eastern, won 
the second heat in 2:0834. Princess 
Athel won the Coney Island stakes, 
$2,000, for the three-year-olds on the 
same day. 

On the second day Stanley Dillon 
won; Lisonjero was second; other Cali- 
fornians which started were Lita and 
John Caldwell. Leonora was second in 


the 2:16 trot, and there was some satis- 
faction that the winner, T. E. W., was 
by the California-bred sire, Oro Wilkes. 

A grand day if only one race was 
won by California horses, was the fourth 
day of this meeting. 


In the 2:14 class 
Sweet Marie won the first and third 
heats—2 :09—2:1114. Aristo won the 
second heat in 2:0814, well inside of 
the 2:10 mark. The only other Cali- 
fornian which started on that day— 
Blackthorn, was beaten in the 2:12 class. 
On the fifth day, by the grace of his 
driver, John Caldwell was second to 
Alexander Campbell, with Leonora 
third, in 2:17, and Idolita was beaten 
in the 2:07 class. On the closing day 
of the meeting Judge Greene was beaten 
in the 2:09, Direct View getting the 
second place in the 2:11 class. 
Across the neck of land the apex of 
which is Cape Cod, and under the wing 
of the city of high culture, our horses 
made a great display of their speed and 
race-winning capacity. On the opening 
day of the Readville meeting, August 
22d, in the Blue Hill purse, $5,000, 
Lisonjero got second money and John 
Caldwell third, which was quite a com- 
fortable sum to lessen the expense 
account. But on the second day Direct 
View won the 2:11 class, and he, too, 
by trotting in 2:0914, got inside of the 
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2:10 mark; and Anaconda emulated 
the example of his countryman by win- 
ning the 2:24 class in straight heats, 
the first in 2:0934. 

Several years ago Anaconda joined 
the ranks of fast pacers, 2:0134 being 
his mark at that gait. Being converted, 
i. e., changed from the “lateral” to the 
“diagonal,” from pace to trot, he has 
placed to the credit of California 
another first, viz: the fastest at both 
gaits. 

Still better is the record the third 
day of that meet. The Massachusetts 
purse for 2:10 trotters was the big purse 
of the meeting, $15,000, and engaged in 
it were the Californians, Consuela §, 
George G, and Idolita. There were 
twelve starters, 3 to 1 being the odds 
in numbers the occidentals contended 
against. George G won the first heat 
in 2:0734, and he beat 2:10 so far that 
it was a great and glorious victory for 
him. Dr. Strong (eastern) won the 
second heat in 2:0834. Then 1—1—1 
gives the placing of Consuela §S, the 
third heat being trotted in 2:0734, 
taking a slice off her record. But the 
fast time made by the two Californians 
is not the most notable feature. 
Under the conditions by which the race 
was governed only four could start in 
the fourth heat, and three were Calli- 
fornians. The one easterner was Dr. 
Strong. The Roman, being second in the 
first heat, gave him the right to start, 
and he got fourth money. Consuela 5, 
Dr. Strong, George G, and The Roman, 
was the order when the race came to 
a close. 

The second race of the 2:15 class was 
won by Tuna, another Californian, 
better than 2:10, as she won the first 
heat in 2:0914 and the third in 2:111). 
Aristo won the second heat in 2:0934, 
and was in these two races; of the eight 
placed horses, money-winners, five were 
Californians. And Princess Athel won 
a heat in the three-year-old, and as that 
gave her second money in a purse of 
$3,000 it was quite an addition to her 
winnings. 

While another Californian victory 
was placed on record on the fourth day 
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SWEET MARIE, WHO OCCUPIED THE FOREMOST PLACE AMONG ALL THE TROTTERS FOR THE YEAR JUST PAST 


of the there were circum- 


meeting, 
stances connected with it which were far 


from satisfactory. Sweet Marie was 
engaged in the Ponkapog, 2:14 class, 
purse $38,000. Another Californian, 
Direct View, was also in it, with four 
others. The pool-selling showed the 
publie estimate before the start; Sweet 
Marie $200, Direct View $50, John 
Mac $20; the field, Lady Patchen and 
Mary Gage, $15. The first half of the 
heat was slow on the part of the favor- 
ite and though she came the last 
half of the mile in 2:0214, Direct 
View beat her a few feet in 2:081,. 


After the heat Marie $100, and the 
field $60, was the rate. The second 
heat was easily won by Direct View in 
2 :1034. j 

The judges then substituted A. P. 
McDonald for Smith who had driven 
Sweet Marie in all her previous races, 
and they were apparently justified in 
making the change. The third heat was 
easily won by Sweet Marie in 2:1314,and 
those who have been keen advocates of 
Smith claim that the fast last half in the 
first heat was the cause of her losing the 
second heat. As she won the fourth in 
2:111%4 and the fifth in 2:1214, the 
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claim was not sustained. The reports 
in the horse papers said that the heats 
were won easily by her. On the last 
day of the meeting, Stanley Dillon won 
the 2:09 class in two heats, the second 
in the fast time of 2:0734, the first in 
2:10. 

And now on the shores of Narragan- 
sett bay, famous as the scene of the 
Dorr war, and still more renowned for 
its clambakes—several of which I had 
the pleasure of participating in not far 
from sixty years ago—our horses were 
ready to meet the champions. Loud 
and clear were the tones when their 
spears clashed against the shields sus- 
pended from the archway of Narragan- 
sett park. And well did they prove 
that there was no bravado in the chal- 
lenge. 

The first trotting race on the opening 
day, August 29th, was the 2:18 class with 
“three passages at arms.” Aristo was 
victorious in all of them. In the second 
race, 2:13, Monroe, the stable com- 


panion of Aristo, won in straight heats; 
the second in 2:101%, only one half a 


second short of the mark which would 
give him a place in the high-class club. 
These were the only Californians to 
start on that day. Stanley Dillon won 
the 2:25 class on the second day, John 
Caldwell being the only other starter 
from California. The first race on the 
third day, 2:12 class, was another unfor- 
tunate affair, being a duplicate of the 
one at Readville in many of its features. 
Sweet Marie and Consuela S were the 
California starters in a field of seven. 
Tiverton, an JIowa-bred horse won the 
first and second heats, Consuela S sec- 
ond, with Sweet Marie third, in the 
fast time of 2:07—2:0714. Again there 
was a change of drivers, McDonald sub- 
stituting for Smith, and with the same 
result. Sweet Marie won the third, 
fourth and fifth heats in 2:0614— 
2:0814,—2:0814. Tiverton was second 
in the third and fourth heats; Consuela 
S, in the fifth heat. The judges sus- 
pended Smith for a year and awarded 
McDonald one thousand dollars for 
driving. There was much controversy 
over the rulings in this race, the papers 
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generally condemning the action of the 
judges. That they were amply justi- 
fied in changing drivers appears beyond 
question, and if what they saw led them 
to believe that Smith lost either of the 
heats purposely they were fully justified 
in inflicting the penalty. The driver, 
Mr. Smith, in a letter published in The 
American Sportsman furnishes evidence, 
unwittingly, of course, to sustain the 
judges by admitting that he violated the 
law. These are his words: “And when 
I got inside the seven-eighths pole | 
was third, and saw I could not catch 
the other two, as I was about five lengtlis 
back; I stopped driving and jogged on 
to the wire.” That he was densely 
ignorant of the laws and rules of the 
N. T. A. is shown by that admission, 
as well as by accepting the rulings with- 
out appealing to the governing body, 
the Board of Review. 

On the same day that Sweet Marie 
won, Tuna was victorious, winning the 
2:16 class over ten competitors, Hopper, 
the other Californian starter getting 
fourth money. 

The fourth day of the meeting—the 
last for California, as our horses were 
not represented by a single starter on 
the closing day, was distinguished by 
Anaconda winning in 2:24; Brilliant 
Girl (California) was second in the 
race; in the 2:10 class Direct View 
had to be content with third money. 

Again there is a startling revelation 
in the summaries of the Narragansett 
Park meeting; ten trotting races in all; 
twelve of our horses starting; six win- 
ners, one second, three third, ten of 
them in the money. 

But the bitter must be swallowed; 
and if it were not that historical truth 
demands faithful work on the part of 
the compiler the Hartford meeting 
would otherwise be gladly passed. Not 
that the misfortune which befel our 
horses near the old charter oak tree 
will invalidate our position; and yet 
so far below the brilliant displays at 
the previous meetings, and these so fully 
endorsed by later meetings, that the 
only explanation is that “the divin- 
ity which shapes our ends” was deter- 
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mined to do its worst, and score one 
knock-out against the many winning 
battles of the California horses. 

The first trotting race on the Hart- 
ford track, September 5th, the 2:10 
class, Stanley Dillon had “an easy time 
of it,’ winning the first heat in 2:1114. 
Again quoting: “Stanley Dillon led all 
the way the second round and won easily 
by a length and a half in 2:0914.” He 
was overwhelmingly the favorite; $50 
on Stanley against $6 on all the others 
before the third heat. There were bad 
breaks, and he was forced to trot a half 
mile, separately timed in 1:0234 to 
“beat the flag.” He was distanced the 
fourth heat in 2:1314, Direct View get- 
ting third money in the race. 

The only Californian in the 2:14 class 
was Hopper. He won the first heat 
which gave him second money in the 
race. There were two Californians in 
the second race, John Caldwell and 
Blackthorn, and it is anything but 
pleasant to read the reports in the horse 
papers. This is their story: 

“The next round (the third heat) 
was a repetition of the second, but 
Thompson took John Caldwell so far 
out in front to the three-quarters, and 
then pulled him up in the stretch so 
plainly that even the judges saw it.” 
Drivers were changed and the critics 
who claimed that Smith was harshly 
treated supported the verdict in this 
case. 

Fortunately no Californians were to 
start on the third day, but on the fourth 
day when the famous Charter Oak purse 
of $10,000 was decided four of the ten 
starters were from this side of the moun- 
tains—Sweet Marie, Consuela S, The 
Roman and George G. The secretary 
of Narragansett park, and also secretary 
of the grand circuit, reinstated Smith. 
The stewards of the grand circuit met 
in New York and reimposed the penalty. 
Here were queer proceedings. Smith 
could not drive his mare. McDonald 
had won two races with her, very 
handily at that,after she had been beaten 
two heats; and the reward allotted to him 
by the judges being $1,300 for the two, 
he was probably considered too high sal- 
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aried a driver by the manager of Sweet 
Marie, and one who in all likelihood had 
never driven her before was chosen. 
Sweet Marie came in second in the first 
heat; sixth and fifth in the second and 
third heats. Consuela S ranked 6—4— 
4; The Roman 9—8—7; George G, with 
all his great flight of speed, was distanced 
in the first heat. The race was won by 
the great horse Tiverton, but subsequent 
events clearly show the superiority of 
the California mare. ‘There was one 
crumb of comfort at the Hartford meet- 
ing, Anaconda won the 2:17 class, Tuna 
second, seven starters, and Princess 
Athel was second in the three-year-old, 
beating two as good colts as Totara and 
Lord Revelstoke. A big baker’s wagon 
loaded to its fullest capacity represented 
the other side. 

A fair supposition is that the defeat 
of Sweet Marie, Consuela S and George 
G was due to bad luck. A paragraph 
going the rounds says: 

“The driver of John Caldwell won 
over $7,000 with the trotter John 
Caldwell, and closed the season with a 
record of 2:1114 on the horse, which 
leaves him eligible for the big 2:12 class 
stakes next year.” 

And while every year shows improve- 
ment in the harness-horse code of ethics 
there are still people and even a few, 
a very few, of the turf papers to com- 
mend the breaking of laws and a total 
disregard of the rules which if observed 
would insure fair play and_ honest 
racing. 

The week after the meeting at Hart- 
ford was not filled by a grand circuit 
meeting, and Readville held a second 
meeting. A few of our horses took part 
in it, John Caldwell, Blackthorn, Ana- 
conda, Monroe, and the semi-Californian 
Princess Athel. Because of the disci- 
pline at Hartford, or from some other 
cause, there was a complete reversal of 
form in John Caldwell. He won the 
first race of the meeting, 2:25 class, in 
straight heats. On the second day 
Princess Athel won a heat from the 
greatest three-year-old of the year, Grace 
Bond. John Caldwell won the 2:16 class 
and the papers which denounced him 
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claim was not sustained. The reports 
in the horse papers said that the heats 
were won easily by her. On the last 
day of the meeting, Stanley Dillon won 
the 2:09 class in two heats, the second 
in the fast time of 2:0734, the first in 
2:10. 

And now on the shores of Narragan- 
sett bay, famous as the scene of the 
Dorr war, and still more renowned for 
its clambakes—several of which I had 
the pleasure of participating in not far 
from sixty years ago—our horses were 
ready to meet the champions. Loud 
and clear were the tones when their 
spears clashed against the shields sus- 
pended from the archway of Narragan- 
sett park. And well did they prove 
that there was no bravado in the chal- 
lenge. 

The first trotting race on the opening 
day, August 29th, was the 2:18 class with 
“three passages at arms.” Aristo was 
victorious in all of them. In the second 
race, 2:13, Monroe, the stable com- 
panion of Aristo, won in straight heats; 
the second in 2:101%4, only one half a 
second short of the mark which would 
give him a place in the high-class club. 
These were the only Californians to 
start on that day. Stanley Dillon won 
the 2:25 class on the second day, John 
Caldwell being the only other starter 
from California. The first race on the 
third day, 2:12 class, was another unfor- 
tunate affair, being a duplicate of the 
one at Readville in many of its features. 
Sweet Marie and Consuela S were the 
California starters in a field of seven. 
Tiverton, an Iowa-bred horse won the 
first and second heats, Consuela S sec- 
ond, with Sweet Marie third, in the 
fast time of 2:07—2:0714. Again there 
was a change of drivers, McDonald sub- 
stituting for Smith, and with the same 
result. Sweet Marie won the third, 
fourth and fifth heats in 2:0614— 
2:0814—2:081%%4. Tiverton was second 
in the third and fourth heats; Consuela 
S, in the fifth heat. The judges sus- 
pended Smith for a year and awarded 
McDonald one thousand dollars for 
driving. There was much controversy 
over the rulings in this race, the papers 
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generally condemning the action of the 
judges. That they were amply justi- 
fied in changing drivers appears beyond 
question, and if what they saw led them 
to believe that Smith lost either of the 
heats purposely they were fully justified 
in inflicting the penalty. The driver, 
Mr. Smith, in a letter published in The 
American Sportsman furnishes evidence, 
unwittingly, of course, to sustain the 
judges by admitting that he violated the 
law. These are his words: “And when 
I got inside the seven-eighths pole [ 
was third, and saw I could not catch 
the other two, as I was about five lengths 
back; I stopped driving and jogged on 
to the wire.” That he was densely 
ignorant of the laws and rules of the 
N. T. A. is shown by that admission, 
as well as by accepting the rulings with- 
out appealing to the governing body, 
the Board of Review. 

On the same day that Sweet Marie 
won, Tuna was victorious, winning the 
2:16 class over ten competitors, Hopper, 
the other Californian starter getting 
fourth money. 

The fourth day of the meeting—the 
last for California, as our horses were 
not represented by a single starter on 
the closing day, was distinguished by 
Anaconda winning in 2:24; Brilliant 
Girl (California) was second in the 
race; in the 2:10 class Direct View 
had to be content with third money. 

Again there is a startling revelation 
in the summaries of the Narragansett 
Park meeting; ten trotting races in all; 
twelve of our horses starting; six win- 
ners, one second, three third, ten of 
them in the money. 

But the bitter must be swallowed; 
and if it were not that historical truth 
demands faithful work on the part of 
the compiler the Hartford meeting 
would otherwise be gladly passed. Not 
that the misfortune which befel our 
horses near the old charter oak tree 
will invalidate our position; and _ yet 
so far below the brilliant displays at 
the previous meetings, and these so fully 
endorsed by later meetings, that the 
only explanation is that “the divin- 
ity which shapes our ends” was deter- 
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mined to do its worst, and score one 
knock-out against the many winning 
battles of the California horses. 

The first trotting race on the Hart- 
ford track, September 5th, the 2:10 
class, Stanley Dillon had “an easy time 
of it,’ winning the first heat in 2:1114. 
Again quoting: “Stanley Dillon led all 
the way the second round and won easily 
by a length and a half in 2:0914.” He 
was overwhelmingly the favorite; $50 
on Stanley against $6 on all the others 
before the third heat. There were bad 
breaks, and he was forced to trot a half 
mile, separately timed in 1:0234 to 
“beat the flag.” He was distanced the 
fourth heat in 2:1314, Direct View get- 
ting third money in the race. 

The only Californian in the 2:14 class 
was Hopper. He won the first heat 
which gave him second money in the 
race. There were two Californians in 
the second race, John Caldwell and 
Blackthorn, and it is anything but 
pleasant to read the reports in the horse 
papers. This is their story: 

“The next round (the third heat) 
was a repetition of the second, but 
Thompson took John Caldwell so far 
out in front to the three-quarters, and 
then pulled him up in the stretch so 
plainly that even the judges saw it.” 
Drivers were changed and the critics 
who claimed that Smith was harshly 
treated supported the verdict in this 
case. 

Fortunately no Californians were to 
start on the third day, but on the fourth 
day when the famous Charter Oak purse 
of $10,000 was decided four of the ten 
starters were from this side of the moun- 
tains—Sweet Marie, Consuela 8, The 
Roman and George G. The secretary 
of Narragansett park, and also secretary 
of the grand circuit, reinstated Smith. 
The stewards of the grand circuit met 
in New York and reimposed the penalty. 
Here were queer proceedings. Smith 
could not drive his mare. McDonald 
had won two races with her, very 
handily at that,after she had been beaten 
two heats; and the reward allotted to him 
by the judges being $1,300 for the two, 
he was probably considered too high sal- 
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aried a driver by the manager of Sweet 
Marie, and one who in all likelihood had 
never driven her before was chosen. 
Sweet Marie came in second in the first 
heat; sixth and fifth in the second and 
third heats. Consuela S ranked 6—4— 
4; The Roman 9—8—7; George G, with 
all his great flight of speed, was distanced 
in the first heat. The race was won by 
the great horse Tiverton, but subsequent 
events clearly show the superiority of 
the California mare. There was one 
crumb of comfort at the Hartford meet- 
ing, Anaconda won the 2:17 class, Tuna 
second, seven starters, and Princess 
Athel was second in the three-year-old, 
beating two as good colts as Totara and 
Lord Revelstoke. A big baker’s wagon 
loaded to its fullest capacity represented 
the other side. 

A fair supposition is that the defeat 
of Sweet Marie, Consuela S and George 
G was due to bad luck. A paragraph 
going the rounds says: 

“The driver of John Caldwell won 
over $7,000 with the trotter John 
Caldwell, and closed the season with a 
record of 2:1114 on the horse, which 
leaves him eligible for the big 2:12 class 
stakes next year.” 

And while every year shows improve- 
ment in the harness-horse code of ethics 
there are still people and even a few, 
a very few, of the turf papers to com- 
mend the breaking of laws and a total 
disregard of the rules which if observed 
would insure fair play and_ honest 
racing. 

The week after the meeting at Hart- 
ford was not filled by a grand circuit 
meeting, and Readville held a second 
meeting. A few of our horses took part 
in it, John Caldwell, Blackthorn, Ana- 
conda, Monroe, and the semi-Californian 
Princess Athel. Because of the disci- 
pline at Hartford, or from some other 
cause, there was a complete reversal of 
form in John Caldwell. He won the 
first race of the meeting, 2:25 class, in 
straight heats. On the second day 
Princess Athel won a heat from the 
greatest three-year-old of the year, Grace 
Bond. John Caldwell won the 2:16 class 
and the papers which denounced him 
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the week before reported the race in 
these words: “John Caldwell $36, field 
$50. The favorite walked away with 
his second race of the meeting with 
hardly an effort.” Anaconda won the 
first heat of the 2:10 trot in 2:0934, 
again beating 2:10. The only Cali- 
fornia starters which did not win a heat 
were Blackthorn and Monroe. The sec- 
ond meeting at Columbus, Ohio, was a 
grand circuit affair, and eight of our 
horses participated. Inasmuch as tliere 
were fifty-four starters in the seven trot- 
ting races of this meeting, the proportion 
was nearly seven to one against us. ‘The 
chief performances were by John Cald- 
well in the 2:23, and those of Sweet 
Marie and George G in the 2:07; the first 
named good, the second excellent. There 
were five starters in the 2:23, Alexander, 
John Caldwell, Field Day, Medium, 
Blackthorn and Hardwood. Caldwell 
won the first heat in 2:1114, and only 
lost the second by a nose to Alexander in 
the same time. He was second in the 
other two heats, and not the least doubt 


of this being an honest endeavor on the 
part of the driver of Caldwell ; Blackthorn 
got fourth money. The 2:07 proved to be 
the best trotting race of the season up 


to that time. McDonald was the driver 
of Sweet Marie, Geers drove George G, 
Benyon behind Ozanam, Spears had 
Wentworth in charge, Shank had Cas- 
pian, De Ryder had McKinley, and 
Hudson had Hawthorne—a great array 
of fast horses and skilful drivers. Sweet 
Marie was the favorite. So her race at 
Hartford was not considered a true test. 
She had the outside position. No sooner 
was the word given than A. P. McDonald 
began to drive Sweet Marie. Passing 
the field one by one, he caught George 
G at the quarter and raced him head 
and head to the half in 1:0234. Marie 
broke and was four lengths behind 
George G. Caspian was second but in 
contradistinction to the work of her 
former driver, McDonald kept driving 
and was only beaten a length by George 
G in 2:0614, equaling the time made by 
Marie at Providence, and also the race 
record for the season up to that time. 
According to the reporters, Geers, con- 
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trary to the law, laid George G up the 
second heat finishing seventh, and last. 
Ozanam was the contender for that heat 
and the next, and Sweet Marie had no 
trouble winning them in 2:0914 and 
2:06144. The first and second money in 
that race for the Californians was a 
grand offset to the race at Hartford. 

The Cincinnati, Ohio, grand circuit 
meeting, in September, can also be 
classed as one in which the California 
horses played well their part ; seven trot- 
ting races, three of them won by our 
horses, and the first in the list, the 2:14, 
won by Tiverton; George G second in 
each of the three heats, 2 :0814—2 :091, 
—2 :0814—very goodtime. Lisonjero won 
the 2:20 class and that in straight 
heats, 2:0914—2 :0914—2:0914, which 
also must be rated good, when the fast- 
est mile trotted at the meeting was 
2:07. 

Princess Athel won the first heat of 
the Horse Review futurity, $7,000, for 
three-year-olds, and in that heat were 
Grace Bond and Alta Axtworthy, the 
best of the year. And as Grace Bond 
won the first, second and fifth heats 
of the Kentucky futurity, $14,000, 
$10,000 to the winner, in 2:0914— 
22091, —2 :0934, she can be awarded the 
first place over all three-year-olds. The 
2:06 class brought out four starters. 
Sweet Marie, Ozanam, Wentworth and 
McKinley. All the drivers were contented 
to go slow for the first quarter, from 
there home fast; thus in the first heat 
quarter :3314, half 1:0334, three-quar- 
ters 1:35, mile 2:07. The last three- 
quarters were made at a 2:05 rate. This 
suited Ozanam, rather a slow beginner. 
and she won the first heat, Sweet Marie 
winning second and third in 2:0814— 
20714. 

Had John Caldwell been driven in 
his races up to and during the Hartford 
meeting as he was from Readville on, a 
much cleaner record would have resulted. 
He lost the first heat of the 2:23 class, 
which may have been partly intentional. 
the report stating: “John Caldwell had 
a jog in the 2:23 trot. After getting 
away badly in the first heat Thompson 
laid him up.” That heat was trotted 
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JOHN CALDWELL, A CALIFORNIA HORSE WHICH MADE A BRILLIANT SHOWING ON THE GRAND CIRCUIT 


in the slow time of 2:15, and as Caldwell 
won the fourth and last heat in 2:1314, 
and the third heat in 2:1214, he would 
have to be very nearly one hundred feet 
behind at the start for the first heat 
to account for the difference. The 
first of our horses to start at the 
Lexington meeting, outside of Princess 
Athel, not strictly entitled to be thus 
rated, was John Caldwell, and though 
he was second choice in the pools the 
best place he got in a field of ten 
starters was 7—7. The race was won in 
the fast time of 2:0914—2:0834, and 
there is nothing to show malfeasance 
in that race. But the next race, the 
Transylvania purse, $5,000, is classed, 
by those who are conceded to be compe- 
tent critics, “as the best 3 in 5 race 
ever trotted,’ and in that opinion I 
heartily concur. The California entries 
were Sweet Marie, Anaconda, and Tuna; 
Tiverton, Hal Frey, Snyder McGregor 
and Kent were the eastern racers. 

The speculating division was about 
equally divided; Tiverton was beaten at 


Providence by Marie after winning first 
and second heats in 2:07—2:0714, the 
mare winning third, fourth and fifth 


heats in 2:0614—2 :0814,—2:0814. Tiv- 
erton won at Hartford which gave each 
a game in the rubber, but that “did not 
count” with some of the sharp folks, who 
considered it a fiasco so far as the Cali- 
fornian was concerned, and the rates 
at the pool-selling the night before the 
race were Sweet Marie $100, Tiverton 
80, all the others, seven starters, $24. 
This describes the opinion of those who 
pay the closest attention to the races, 
but after Tiverton won the first heat in 
2:0534, the fastest race record for the 
season, it was $100 on Tiverton to $50 
on the field. When he lowered his own 
record in the second heat to 2:0414 he 
only beat Sweet Marie a scant length 
and gave evidence of distress so that pre- 
vious to the third heat there was $70 
against the $100 on the favorite. Sweet 
Marie won the third heat in 2:05 and 
the fourth and fifth heats were won 
with ease in 2:0814—2:09. 
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The California mare had demonstrated 
that she was bountifully endowed with 
speed, game and endurance, winning 
three races after the first and second 
heats were lost. Lisonjero won the 2:24 
class, purse $2,000, in three straight 
heats, and that closed the work of our 
horses for the first week of the Lexington 
meeting. The second week, October 10th, 
the date of the opening, California was 
lightly represented. Direct View was 
beaten in the Walnut Hill cup, 2:15 
class; in the 2:10 class, Lisonjero had to 
be satisfied with fourth money; the 
redeeming feature was the winning of 
John Caldwell in the 2:29 class in 
straight heats, so that it is a fair infer- 
ence that if he had commenced sooner 
than the second meeting at Readville to 
display his powers there would have been 
still more credit due to California. 

And now for Memphis. It was not 
only the closing meeting of the grand 
circuit but bristling with the sensational 
performances of 1903. A mile was made 
by the California-bred mare Lou Dillon 
in 1:581%4, and a mile by Major Del- 


mar, by the California-bred sire Del 
Mar, in 1:5934, the only horses which 


have records better than 2:0214. These 
great records, however, were with the aid 
of “wind shields” and “pacemakers” 
in front, but with these discarded in 
1904, the two are still well in the lead, 
2:01 and 2:0114 to their credit. 

It was an auspicious opening for Cali- 
fornia. The 2:10 class, purse $2,000, 
had ten entries. Sweet Marie, Dr. 
Strong, Snyder McGregor, Alexander, 
Jim Ferry, Hal Frey and John Taylor; 
their rank in the race being as the names 
are written ; time 2 :0434—2 :05, and fast 
as these were, the fastest two heats in 
a race for the season, the report stated: 
“Tt was nothing more than a procession. 
Dr. Strong won second money about as 
easily as Sweet Marie did the first.” 

The glory attending that brilliant dis- 
play of speed, however, was sadly 
marred. Lou Dillon was beaten by 
Major Delmar for the Memphis gold 
cup, making such a poor showing that 
it was evident she was far, very far from 
being in condition. Commenting on the 
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comparatively poor showing made by 
Lou Dillon in 1904 to what she did in 
1903, in an article which appeared in 
the November California Horseman, | 
stated : 


The first, second, and third (alluding to 
the four largest winners at Brighton—Sweet 
Marie, Consuela S, Aristo and Stanley Dillon 
—being bred in California), were trained in 
California up to last spring. Stanley Dillon 
was trained during the winter at Memphis 
and so was Lou Dillon, and it is not alto- 
gether fanciful to ascribe her sickness and 
defeat by Major Delmar to nostalgia. Rather 
a forced conclusion were I to take the ground 
that it would have been different had she 
spent the months where the air for the 
greater part of the winter solstice is bland, 
with an occasional morning when it is eager 
and nipping, never cold. And yet the change, 
even to Memphis, may have had an ill effect. 


The despatches of December 11th 
brought the information that she had 
reached San Jose and was under the 
care of the veteran Budd Doble, who 
has not a superior, nor an equal, per- 
haps, in preparing and keeping horses 
in order for long campaigns, as has 
been shown by the successful careers 
of Dexter, Goldsmith Maid and Nancy 
Hanks when in his hands. And I have 
the fullest confidence that with the 
return to her native heath her name, in 
1905, will not be clouded with even 
the light shadow which fell upon it in 
1904. Whether her return is due to my 
published suggestion or not, it is an 
acknowledgment on the part of her 
owner, Mr. C. K. G. Billings, of the 
superiority of the California climate 
over the most favored portions of this 
country for wintering fast trotters. 

On the second day of the Memphis 
meeting, in the 2:20 class, the Califor- 
nian, Brilliant Girl, was second in each 
of the heats, in the good time of 2:1014 
—2:1144. The glory of that was some- 
what marred by John Caldwell being 
distanced in the first heat. It was splen- 
didly recouped, however, as the second 
race of the day, the 2:14 class, was won 
by Lisonjero in the fast time of 2:0814 
—2:0814; the only other Californian 
engaged, Tuna, trotting second in the 
first heat, which brought her third 
money. 
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Great glory was gained by California 
on the fourth day. The 2:06 class won 
by Sweet Marie over such top-sawyers 
as Snyder McGregor, Fereno, Wentworth 
and Chase, and that was emphasized by 
the time, 2:0514—2:061%4. 

October 22d Tuna got quite a piece 
inside of 2:10 by winning the first heat 
of the 2:09 class in 2:0814. Tuna was 
our only starter on that day. The last 
appearance of our horses at Memphis 
was October 25th in the free-for-all 
class in which Sweet Marie beat Dr. 
Strong, Ozanam and Snyder McGregor 
in straight heats; time, 2 :0714—2:05. 

When it is taken into consideration 
that our starters were restricted to six— 
while in the eight races they took part 
in there were thirty-three eastern horses 
to contend against—apart from the 
grand performances of Sweet Marie the 
Californians made a good display. Five 
of the six inside the money—counting 
the victories over time by Lou Dillon 
as equivalent to prizes won. 

John Caldwell was sadly off-color. His 
“work” from the second meeting at 


Readville had been so good that he was 
installed favorite, fifty to sixty dollars 


the rates in the pools. A horribly bad 
break soon after the start entailed the 
loss of so much ground that he was dis- 
tanced in the first heat. 

But it is manifestly a hopeless task, 
after making allowances for all the 
improvements of the last decade which 
have done so much to increase the speed 
of trotters, to look for a parallel to the 
performances of Sweet Marie, or to dis- 
cover her superior. 

Sweet Marie was in Denver the early 
part of July, and a friend in a letter 
lately received informed me that she 
“worked” with his pacer, Winfield Strat- 
ton an “easy mile” the last half of 
which was made in 1:02, the last quar- 
ter in 2914 seconds. The horses went 
head and head, both, apparently, not fully 
extended and from that he was not much 
surprised 
mances. On July 27th she started at 
Detroit; her closing race at Memphis 
was October 25th. She started in four- 
teen races and the only losing one was 
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so emphatically bad, when compared 
with the others, that it can be discarded, 
having so slight a bearing in forming 
an estimate, that admitted or rejected, 
the case is not affected. Neither is it 
necessary to add much to the foregoing 
account of her races of 1904 to sustain 
the allegation that she is not only the 
greatest race-trotter of this season, but 
has also strong claims to be thus classed 
when the period is extended to all seas- 
ons. A. P. McDonald has driven her 
eight races, all of which he won. At 
Lexington and Memphis he drove her 
seven heats, the average of which is 
2 :0534 ; two of these heats in 2:05, one 
in 2:0434. 

An important point in these races, and 
one which is especially worthy of consid- 
eration is that all of them were regular 
events in which there was no other object 
than to win the race whether the time 
was fast or slow. There were good-sized 
fields, i. e., starters, in all of them. At 
Lexington seven started; the same num- 
ber started in the first race at Mem- 
phis; four in the second and five in the 
third. 

Sweet Marie occupies the foremost 
place among all trotters for this year at 
least, and that, of course, includes Cali- 
fornia. But there are others of our 
horses, not so far back of the champion 
as to exclude them from notice. In 
fact a majority of the California-bred 
trotters which took part in the grand 
circuit races gained distinction. This 
is so well established in this paper that 
further proof would be superfluous, 
though there is a point connected with 
Consuela S which is worthy of atten- 
tion. Bred in California she was taken 
east, gaining a record of 2:12. 
Bought by Mr. Butler she was brought 
to California in the fall of 1903, and 
trained during the winter on the Pleas- 
anton track. She had a succession of 
victories, from her first winning at 
Columbus meeting, but had she been 
restricted to the meetings at Brighton, 
N. Y., and Readville, Mass., the benefit 
of the return to California would be 
clearly shown. At Brighton she was the 
second highest money winner, Sweet 
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Marie $5,000, Consuela S $3,000. At 
Readville she was first on the list, 
$7,500; Dr. Strong second, $3,750. She 
had been steadily reducing her record 
and at Readville she cut it down from 
2:09 to 2:0734. It is somewhat curious 
that at that meeting two other Califor- 
nians should have made the same mark. 
George G, from 2:121%% to 2:0734; Stan- 
ley Dillon, from 2:1034 to 2:0734, that 
being the fastest time made at the meet- 
ing. 

It may be charged that in my anxiety 
to gain this case the evidence presented 
is given more weight than would be 
awarded it by a judge; that the role 
of an advocate has 
obscured that which 
would have been ap- 
parent to onc who 
was without bias. 
In answer I will 
state there are the 
facts which cannot 
be denied, inasmuch 
as they are matters 
of record, and close 
the argument with- 
out the least fear of 
the position being 
weakened. Were 
there the least doubt 
on my part a great 
deal could be added 
and the perform- 
ances of our horses 
in both branches of harness-horse sports, 
viz., assaults on time, and in hotly con- 
tested races, shown to be exceedingly 
brilliant. These campaigns in the east 
have shown a succession of great trotters. 
Hindu Rose, Palo Alto, Expressive, 
Azote, Directum, and others, in what 
may be called the older days, attracted 
the attention of the harness-horse world. 
And then came 1903, with the Californian 
mare, Lou Dillon, to astonish the world, 
while the only horse to approach her 
mark was Major Delmar, whose sire was 
bred, reared and trotted in California. 

There is not the least hazard in stating 
that Sweet Marie is the central figure 
in the world, which Dean Swift, the 
greatest of English satirists, christened 
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ANACONDA, ONE OF THE FASTEST PACERS AS WELL 
AS ONE OF THE FASTEST TROTTERS EVER BRED 
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with the decidedly uncouth name of 
Houyhnhnm. While her public life 
is well known, I wrote to her owner, 
William Garland, Los Angeles, for infor- 
mation regarding her younger days, 
which he kindly supplied. 

The lives of many noted horses have 
been marked by strange vicissitudes. The 
Godolphin Arabian (wrongly named, 
as he was a Barb), who has been called, 
and with justice, the patriarch of the 
turf, had such a remarkable life that 
the great French novelist, Eugene Sue, 
made him the leading character in one 
of his novels. A tongueless Moor accom- 
panied the horse from Barbary, accord- 
ing to the author, a 
cat also being prom- 
inent; horse, man 
and cat were incon- 
solable when sep- 
arated. It is not 
necessary to invoke 
the aid of fiction 
to disclose a varied 
career: “Presented 
by the Emperor of 
Morocco to Louis 
XIV as a fine Barb, 
so little was thought 
of him in Paris that 
he was set to draw 
a cart about the 
streets, from which 
ignoble occupation 
he was rescued b\ 
Mr. Coke and brought over to England.” 
That is a part of Stonehenge’s account. 
Mr. Coke gave him to Mr. Williams, 
the keeper of St. James coffee house. 
He was presented to the Earl of Godol- 
phin, but it was the result of an accident 
that the greatest race-horse of his da) 
came upon the turf, and from that time 
on the Good Dame ruled, and until his 
death at twenty-nine years nothing was 
wanting which could add to his well- 
doing. His funeral was attended by hun- 
dreds who, contemporaneous accounts 
state, were bountifully entertained b) 
Lord Godolphin. 

As will be learned from Mr. Garlatid’s 
statement there was no suffering or hard- 
ship in the early years of Sweet Marie, 
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though her dam was lightly valued. 
Probably a shade or two darker than the 
Moor who figures so prominently in the 
story of the Godolphin Barb there is a 
colored man closely connected with Sweet 
Marie. She was born in 1899; her 
sire McKinney, 2:1114; her dam, Lady 
Rivers, by Carr’s Mambrino. This gives 
the breeding in brief, and this can be 
extended by adding that McKinney’s 
sire was Alcyone, by George Wilkes; his 
dam by Mambrino Patchen; grandam 
the thoroughbred mare Estella by im- 
ported Australian, Carr’s Mambrino; 
by Mambrino Patchen, by Mambrino 
Chief, his dam, the dam of Lady Thorne 
by Gano a_ thor- 
oughbred son of 
American Eclipse. 

The dam of 
Carr’s Mambrino 
was by Mambrino 
Chief, and a pedi- 
gree which Mr. 
Carr showed me 
very many years 


ago gave, if my 


memory be correct, 
imported Jordan as 
the sire of the sec- 


ond dam of his 
horse. Tracing di- 
rectly to Hamble- 
tonian in the male 
line, as nearly all 
the great celebrities 
do, the preponderating blood in Sweet 
Marie is that of Mambrino Chief. Her 
sire, McKinney, has three-sixteenths 
Hambletonian, two-sixteenths Mambrino 
Chief, but her dam, Lady Rivers, through 
the inbreeding of her sire is one quarter 
Mambrino Chief, the other known strains 
being thoroughbred and Vermont Black 
Hawk. The breeding of the paragon 
is of great importance, and if that of 
Sweet Marie was of the ultra-fashionable 
sort that would be given the credit; but 
while she carries three thirty-seconds of 
the blood of the bright resplendent star 
of the trotting firmament, Hambleto- 
nian, and six thirty-seconds of the next 
in brilliancy, Mambrino Chief, that is only 
a little over a quarter of her blood. There 
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are nearly three quarters which would 
not meet the approbation of a large 
majority of the breeders of trotting 
horses. 

That “blood” and “form” are essen- 
tials cannot be valued too highly 
by breeders who have the advantage of 
a California location. The sire of 
Sweet Marie leads all other stallions, 
the 2:10-or-better list being the test, 
and these from mares of different strains 
of blood; all of them, however, bred 
and reared in California, is further good 
evidence to sustain the assertion that, 
other things being equal, California 
has led and will lead in the production 
of fast trotters. 

Lady Rivers was 
bred in Monterey 
county, California, 
the home of the 
Hon. Jesse D. Carr, 
who imported Carr’s 
Mambrino from 
Kentucky. Thedam 
of Lady Rivers, 
Susie, was by Ver- 
mont, and her sec- 
ond dam, it is 
claimed, was by the 
thoroughbred, Owen 
Dale. Lady Rivers, 
it is said, was 
brought by D. K. 
Edwards, her orig- 
inal owner, to Los 
Angeles, and sold to Otis H. Lock- 
hart, who sold her at an auction sale 
to Mr. Frank Shoemacher. Neither of 
these owners had a very high opinion 
of her, and Mr. Shoemacher sold her at 
a ridiculously low figure to a colored 
man, who bore the name which has been 
worn by so many of his countrymen, 
Washington ; and he was her owner when 
Sweet Marie was born. Broken by 
her dusky owner she was showing so 
well that Mr. Shoemacher offered several 
times the amount he had received for 
Lady Rivers, but without avail. Milo 
H. Potter bought her and raced her 
successfully at the matinees of the Los 
Angeles driving club. From there it’ was 
but a short step to a national reputation. 
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After completing his Arizona rail- 
road, Mr. Garland resolved to make Los 
Angeles his permanent home, and an 
invitation to join the Los Angeles driv- 
ing club was accepted. He had watched 
Sweet Marie very closely and when 
offered at an auction sale, he became her 
owner, the price paid being $3,150. In 
her first race after he purchased her 
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she was beaten in 2:18. Mr. Garland 
was sick at the time and had to get a 
member of the club to drive her, but 
he had not driven her many months 
when he won a matinee race in 2:111/, 
and being without a compeer at home 
she was sent on the northern trip in 
1903, and from that time till today 
her record is well known. 
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Hunting Song 


By CHARLOTTE CANTY 


OQ, it’s up with the sun with your dog and your gun, 
And it’s out on the wind-swept hill, 

When the bird’s on the wing and the stag’s at the spring 
That the hearts of the huntsmen thrill. 

Hark! The blast of the horn through the calm of the morn 
Rends the air with its clear “Hallo!” 

And your dog gives a bound o’er the dew-softened ground, 
For the game’s on the run, Hi-oh! 


O, it’s down through the brush with a leap and a rush 
Through the ruts where the dead leaves fall, 

And you strain and you hark for your dog’s eager bark 
And the lilt of the horn’s clear call. 

And the sun rises high in the blue autumn sky 
As o’er valley and hill you go, 

Not a pause for a breath, you’ll be in at the death, 
And the game’s on the run, Hi-oh! 
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Hogadorn’s Relapse 


By Joun D. McGILLivray 


HE trail on the ice was breaking 

up under the glare of the spring 

sun which was beginning to ride 
high in the sky; the days were getting 
long. The snow of the Arctic winter 
had dropped from the dwarf spruce 
trees, and from some of the steeper rock- 
faces, thus making black spots in the 
white landscape. In a few days the 
whole country would turn to black, and 
then in a few more days the luxuriant 
vegetation of the northern summer 
would make everything green, except the 
acres of hillside covered with blue and 
yellow wild flowers. 

Every few yards along the creek there 
wasa log cabin,and sometimes half a dozen 
or more together. Many of them were 
the only mark of the loss of the small 
stake which some poor “cheechako” had 
obtained to go north on by mortgaging 
his little home back in the states. Most 
of these cabins were built in a hurry in 
the winter of 1897, and were now dilapi- 
dated and broken-backed, for the dirt 
roofs were too heavy for the ridge poles. 
In front of each was a cord or so of old 
tin cans, the former containers of almost 
everything vegetable and animal, from 
truffles to beans and from pate de foies 
gras to corned beef. And in front of 
some of the cabins was to be seen an 
over-supply of empty bottles, showing 
that the owners had discounted their 
expected fortunes by investing in home- 
1uade whisky at seven dollars a bottle, 


for this was the great Bonanza creek of 
the Yukon country. 

¢ These cabins were located close enough 
together to present the appearance 
of an almost interminable village 
with one street, and that one the ice- 
covered trail which ran from Dawson 
toward the divide between the Klondike 
and the Indian river, a score of miles. 
Then, after a lapse of a few miles, the 
same thing could be seen on -Deminton 
and Sulphur creeks, or on any one of a 
hundred other creeks flowing into the 
Yukon. 

Along the creek on either side of the 
trail as it wound along on its ice bed 
there could be seen standing out in large 
black spots in the white landscape the 
new dumps of pay gravel, waiting for 
water to run to yield their gold. Among 
these were other mounds, snow-covered, 
of tailings from the sluicings of previous 
years. 

Gillespie and Hogadorn with half 
dozen Malamute dogs were taking over 
from Dawson a sled-load of provisions, 
tools, and, in fact, everything they would 
need for the summer in their claims on 
Kurecka creek. No other two partners 
could be found along the Yukon from 
the Hootalinqua to Nome more dissimi- 
lar in character than the gentle Gilles- 
pie and the rough Hogadorn. Gillespie 
was of good family, and had been well 
educated and admitted to practice law 
before going north. He was a dreamer 
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and student before he joined the toilers 
near the Arctic and was there trans- 
formed into a strenuous man of the west 
ready to turn his hand to any sort of 
honest work. Hogadorn was a miner 
who had known quartz in Colorado, cop- 
per in Montana and gravel in California, 
a typical old prospector with consider- 
ably more energy than most of them. 

They had both been along the Yukon 
since *94, when they met on the trail 
over Chilkoot pass and joined forces. 
Since then they had been partners in 
everything, but mainly hard work, poor 
fare and worse luck. It is not often that 
partnerships in the north last long under 
those circumstances, but it was probably 
to their dissimilarity in character that 
they owed their long friendship. 

After many vicissitudes, in the fall of 
1901, being without funds, they took 
a contract to supply wood for a big 
mining company on Bonanza creek, and 
so made a “grub-stake,” amounting to 
nearly $2,000, which, deposited in the 
Bank of British North America in Daw- 
-son, enabled them to buy an outfit from 
the N. C. Company. The previous 
summer they had staked two claims on 
Eureka creek, and now were venturing 
their little all in prospecting them. 

The six hardy Malamute dogs which 
had been their only companions for a 
good part of the past two years were 
struggling along with the heavy load, 
aided over the steeper and rougher places 
by their masters. Gillespie began to 
show signs of fatigue. During the win- 
ter of 1900 an attack of scurvy had 
nearly carried him off, and would, had 
not the faithful Hogadorn gone down 
to Forty Mile from their cabin on 
Chicken creek, one hundred and twenty 
miles, over the ice, and brought back 
medicine and a few pounds of fresh 
vegetables. 

“We'll find a cabin soon, Bill, and 
camp for the night. *Bout tuckered 
out, ain’t you?” observed Hogadorn. 

“I think we should have dissolved 
partnership, old man. I am hardly able 
to do my share any more.” 

“Oh, you'll be all right soon. Think 
of the trout you'll get over on the 
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Indian river, and the duck and the 
grouse and the blueberries. The river’s 
near our camp and you won’t have any- 
thing else to do for a week or two but 
fish and shoot.” 

A hundred yards ahead of them com- 
ing down the creek was a man on horse- 
back, evidently a prosperous mine- 
owner, followed by a miner on foot, 
leading a pack-mule. They were taking 
bullion down to Dawson. When the 
mine-owner came up he nodded and 
called out, “Howdy, boys.” There was 
an angry stare and no response from 
Gillespie and Hogadorn, and this was 
unusual in a country where cheery salu- 
tations are the custom. However, when 
the mule-leader came up he was cheerily 
enough saluted. 

“Jim, you know him, don’t you?” 
asked Gillespie, after they had passed. 

“Know him? Yes. It is a pity we 
didn’t string him up instead of order- 
ing him out of the country in ’94, the 
infernal thief.” 

It was Sim Waller, who, up on the 
Stewart river had stolen the winter’s 
outfit of a poor “cheechako” and, in con- 
sequence, had been rounded up by Gil- 
lespie, Hogadorn and half a dozen others, 
quarantined until spring on_ short 
rations, and then ordered to leave the 
country. He, perforce, took the first 
boat down the Yukon to the states, but 
came back in 1896 to the Klondike and 
there staked one of the richest claims 
in that country. 

Gillespie turned to pat the dogs, while 
Hogadorn stood gazing back at Sim Wal- 
ler’s cavaleade. He saw a sack drop 
from the pack animal, but this was not 
noticed by Waller, nor his man. As 
soon as they had passed on down the 
trail and disappeared behind the next 
turn, Hogadorn told .Gillespie that he 
would go back and get a piece of rope 
which he had passed on the trail. That 
he might make this tale appear true he 
had picked up a small piece of rope from 
the sled and hidden it under his Mack- 
inaw coat. To pick up the sack, which 
was one of 500-ounce capacity, contain- 
ing $8,000 in gold-dust and weighing 
about forty pounds, and get it back to 














the sled and there conceal it without 
arousing Gillespie’s suspicions, required 
some ingenuity, but Hogadorn was equal 
to the occasion. 

Two days more of hard work with the 
dog-team took them over to their claims 
on Eureka. Jim did most of the work, 
while Gillespie’s only complaint was that 
he was but a burden. 

“Never mind, old man,” said Hoga- 
dorn, “youll go out this fall on the 
last steamer and see her again and get 
married and settle down. Eureka is 
all right. Feel it in my bones.” 

“Really I should like to hope so, 
Jim, but I have almost given up hoping, 
and feel like writing out to ask her to 
forget me.” 

Hogadorn made no further response, 
being at heart, if in no other respect, 
something of a gentleman. 

After putting up a permanent tent, 
and hoisting their supplies into a cache 
built in a neighboring tree, the two 
went to work to cut a drain, for, the 
grade of the creek being rather good, 
they intended to “ground sluice,” or, 
at worst, “shovel in” but little. Hoga- 
dorn insisted on doing the panning to 
test the gravel, when they got down to 
pay, and, having plenty of gold in Sim 
Waller’s sack, did some very clever 
“salting,” considering that this was his 
first experience. As a result Gillespie 
was persuaded that they had struck good 
pay, and consented to hire a couple of 
men to whip-saw the lumber for their 
sluice-boxes. 

It was not long before these boxes 
were in place and sluicing began. With 
the high hopes raised by Jim’s good 
pans, Gillespie’s spirits rose and his 
health soon improved. Hogadorn would 
occasionally make him go down to the 
Indian river for trout and insist on his 
taking the shotgun along for mallard or 
grouse. So they lived well. Jim man- 
aged to quietly put into the sluice boxes 
enough gold from Sim Waller’s sack to 
make the first clean-up very satisfactory. 
After the third or fourth clean-up he 
suggested that they divide their gold 
after each washing. Gillespie consented, 
of course, but wondered if Jim was get- 
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ting afraid to trust him. Hitherto 
their “sack” had been in common. How- 
ever, Hogadorn knew what he was about, 
for, in this way, by putting all of Sim 
Waller’s gold and his share returned 
from the sluices back into the boxes, he 
had, before the end of the season, turned 
over to Gillespie all of the dust. By the 
first of September, having accomplished 
this, the next clean-up showed less than 
wages. 

“Tell you what. It’s spotted,” said 
Jim, and the wily rascal took Gillespie 
over the rest of the property, where they 
got samples which yielded only “colors.” 

“No use fooling with it any more. 
We’ve got the heart of the watermelon,” 
persisted Hogadorn. 

Gillespie was persuaded that Jim was 
right, for he knew from experience that 
his knowledge of gravel was good. In 
the meantime Gillespie had written out 
to California to say that while he had 
not made a great fortune, he had enough 
to begin life on, and that if the girl of 
his choice and her brother would come 
north to Dawson he would go back with 
them on the last boat before the river 
froze. A telegram came to Eureka say- 
ing that she would come in, and Gilles- 
pie and Hogadorn broke camp and went 
down to Dawson to meet her. This was 
not in Jim’s line, and when he had met 
her he took Gillespie aside and sug- 
gested that he had better ask the Gov- 
ernor to entertain her. Nothing would 
persuade Jim to go out with them to 
California. He said that he wanted to 
stay in the country and make some more 
money. 

“But you have $8,000,” said Gillespie ; 
“better go out and buy a ranch.” 

“Yes,” said Jim, “and then I'l] want 
to come back again, as Jack Thorbury 
does. He has lots in Seattle and a ranch 
in Fresno, and says that he has to come 
up here every summer to awaken an 
appetite for beans.” 

So Jim decided to stay, and Gillespie 
and his fiancée went up the river toward 
White Horse. As the steamer pulled 
away from the White Pass dock Hoga- 
dorn waved an answer to the handker- 
chiefs fluttered by Gillespie and his 
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bride, and then turned up First avenue 
toward Powell’s. 

“Wonder where I'll get another 
partner. Think I’ll get out of this and 
try the Forty Mile once more or the 
Koyukuk.” 

Three months later six Malamute 
dogs might have been seen dragging a 
sled over the divide from Circle City 
toward the Tanana country. Hogadorn 
was at the “gee pole,” but he had not 
found a partner. It was blistering cold; 
the cold that one can always know by 
the amount of fog-making ice in the air, 
and, when that is too thick, the traveler 
generally camps. 

“Mush on, boys! Mush! Yes, Cock- 
eye, we'll camp soon,” shouted Hoga- 
dorn. And Cockeye and Brandy and 
Nigger and the rest smiled back as if 
they understood, and sturdily bent under 
their collars. Soon they came to the 
head of a creek where a large body of 
ice had formed, and this meant water 
to cook with. A glance showed wood 
enough. “Whoa!” and there was a 
dead stop. Every animal lay down in 
his place. They were soldiers and knew 
how to rest. In a few minutes each was 
loosened from his harness and Hoga- 
dorn, taking his ax started out to cut 
tent poles, fire-wood and spruce boughs 
for a mattress. He had gone but a few 
yards when he returned for his shot- 
gun and soon bagged half a dozen 
ptarmigan, white as the snow of the 
north. “That will improve the flavor 
of the bacon.” Two poles were cut for 
the tent, and these, with a load of fire- 
wood and several armfuls of spruce 
boughs were soon near the tree. In half 
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an hour from the time the team had 
stopped Hogadorn had a tent up with 
his small sheet-iron Yukon stove, set 
in one corner, smoking away. On this 
were two pots with ice from the glacier 
melting for water, and while this was 
being waited for in order to cook his 
own and his animals’ supper, he spread 
the boughs in the back of the tent and 
put down his robe and blanket. Skilled 
as he was, it was hours before all the 
dogs were fed with bacon and hard-tack, 
soaked and warmed up, and he had 
cooked and disposed of his ptarmigan, 
beans, baking-powder bread made with 
“dough gods” in a frying-pan, dried 
apricots and tea. 

“Tt must be cold,” and Hogadorn took 
his bottle of pain-killer, hung it out- 
side and went back into the tent and 
filled up the stove and lit his pipe. A 
little later an inspection of the pain- 
killer bottle showed that the contents 
were frozen. That means, along the 
Yukon, seventy-two degrees below zero 
to the old “sour dough.” So the dogs 
were taken into the tent, the flaps closed 
tight, and Hogadorn put on his fur cap 
and wrapped himself carefully in his 
wolf-skin robe. 

The next morning the air was clear 
and no thermometer was needed to 
show that it was good traveling weather. 
After making his breakfast of the same 
dishes he had had the evening before, 
except that coffee was substituted for tea, 
a small piece of dried salmon was given 
to each of the dogs and a new start 
made for the Tanana. This was last 
winter. Hogadorn is over there yet in 
the cabin he has built. 
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Automobiling Up the Rhine 


By WALLACE 


HE tendency of articles descrip- 
tive of California indicates that 
the expression, “the Switzerland 

of America,” will never be totally elim- 
inated. The saying is more or less true, 
but while possessing many of the topo- 
graphical characteristics of Switzerland, 
California has a thousand and one 
attractions that Switzerland can never 
offer the tourist. From an automobile 
standpoint the great difference, perhaps, 
is to be found in the character of the 
roadways, for the California roads, it 
inust be confessed, are not at all com- 
parable with the highways of Europe. 
This is not to be wondered at when one 
considers the eminent issues that enter 
into the unjust comparison between the 
two localities. The main factor that 
has affected the road situation in conti- 
nental Europe is that of age, where suc- 
cessive generations have devoted their 
efforts to the creation of excellent pub- 
lic highways. The youthfulness of Cali- 
fornia has not permitted superior road- 
way efforts, although, as compared with 
eastern sections of our own country, 
California has far better road induce- 
ments to offer enthusiastic automobile 
tourists than any other section of the 
United States. The other influence that 
has been denied California is the mili- 
tary factor. The public highways of 
Europe have been built and are main- 
tained primarily to afford a rapid means 
of troop locomotion from one district 
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to another in the event of warfare. The 
roads of France can date their excellence 
from the policy of Napoleon, but Cali- 
fornia has been blessed by the absence 
of any such necessity. ‘These are the 
two predominant influences upon Euro- 
pean highway construction, but the 
demands of the western populace, 
increased by the united influence of 
motor car enthusiasts, will do much to 
bring the highways and byways of this 
state into a position second to none in 
the automobile world. 

In describing the efforts and away- 
from-home tour of two California motor- 
ists through the country of the Rhine 
it is the intention to draw a picture of 
what can be done there and thus make 
the motorists of this country realize that 
more attractive scenery can be obtained 
in California than on this trip, with less 
expense and a far more general range 
of interesting experiences. 

During the course of a European trip 
a summer or so ago, after considerable 
discussion, two motor enthusiasts from 
the Golden State decided to take their 
chances in an automobile trip up the 
Rhine. The machine purchased for the 
journey was a light four-horse-power 
French runabout, so constructed that a 
small trunk could be attached to the 
front seat. That type of car is seldom 
seen today owing to its power being 
inadequate for general touring purposes. 
Leaving Paris for Bale nothing more 
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serious was experienced than a few 
punctured tires, and it seemed reason- 
ably certain that a week more of road 
experience would allow the novices to 
overcome all possible obstacles and 
attending difficulties. The noticeable 
feature of the trip’s commencement was 
the most refreshing freedom obtained 
with the small toumng car as compared 
with the petty annoyances and crowd- 
ing encountered within the apartments of 
the foreign railroad trains, which were 
as much like our great transcontinental 
railroad as a wheelbarrow is akin to 
the luxurious Pullman. These two lone 
automobilists, in their joyous exhilara- 
tion, felt that they had before them 
one of the most perfect touring trips 
ever allowed Californians outside of 
their own state. 

The first night from Bale they stopped 
at St. Blasian after a day’s run of some 
thirty miles, with roads perfect though 
a trifle hilly in places. After a com- 


fortable night’s rest a bright and early 
start was made, with the curious guests 
of the hostelry watching them, as this 


machine was the second car to make the 
trip. They had gone but a little over 
a hundred yards when the machine abso- 
lutely refused to proceed further. With 
the assistance of some small boys it was 
pushed back to the hotel barn; the 
motorists returned crestfallen and pre- 
pared for the worst. 

Starting out on a tour of inquiry 
directed toward finding some one who 
could repair the damage, it was found 
that there was no one in the town who 
knew anything about automobiles and, 
in desperation, work was commenced dis- 
mantling the machine when it was dis- 
covered that the lubricating oil, pur- 
chased for this exact purpose, had so 
gummed the gear case that the pinions 
refused to intermesh. After a thorough 
gasoline bath, the oil was removed and 
the machine again placed in commission. 
The assembled guests, the next morn- 
ing, saw a far more successful inaugura- 
tion of the trip’s continuation. 

With this early departure, the follow- 
ing day was passed in traveling through 
the Black Forest and the falls of the 
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Rhine were reached late the same after- 
noon. From this delightful spot the 
trip to Constance was perfect—good 
roads, splendid weather, the highway 
following the windings of the river the 
entire distance. Photographs fail to do 
justice to the magnificent views encoun- 
tered and enjoyed all along the route. 
The machine was left at Constance and 
a side trip taken into Germany which 
did not prove as enjoyable for there was 
missing the rush of air and the openness 
of the motor trip. The automobile tour 
was continued to Zurich, and from there 
on to Wessen, although the roads were 
but fair and the weather indifferent. 

From Wessen to Coire, with but few 
exceptions, the entire day was spent 
by the travelers running along beside 
the car, gently encouraging it by saintly 
utterances to climb the grades. It was 
too light in its horse-power but no diffi- 
culty would have been encountered with 
a twelve-horse-power, American-made 
machine. Coire is the end of railroad 
connection; a small town where automo- 
bile supplies were not kept at that time, 
although today probably no village that 
pretends to be anything is without its 
motor shop where all classes of sundries 
can be obtained. However, with the 
assistance of the hotel’s handy man, suc- 
cess was obtained in making some slight 
but necessary repairs, and the trip was 
then continued to Andermatt, along the 
road known as the “Ober Alt Pass” 
where, in sixty miles, an altitude of 
7800 feet was surmounted. 

After having traveled about thirty-five 
miles, the first night’s stop was made 
at Thum, a small, picturesaue Swiss 
village, nestled in the valley, with its 
narrow streets and medieval buildings. 
Disenis was made the following day for 
luncheon, and later the hardest part of 
the journey was commenced—the climb 
up the steepest portion of the pass. The 
weather at the start was fair, with not 
a cloud in the heavens, but after a short 
run the motorists were in the midst 
of a rain and snow-storm which gradu- 
ally grew worse as the ascent was con- 
tinued until, in desperation, the tour- 
finally were compelled to take 
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advantage of a most welcome shelter in 
a little house about a mile from the 
summit in a small settlement of four 
or five houses bearing the name of 
Tchiamut where the Rhine had dwindled 
down to a little mountain brook rising 
from a glacier about a mile distant. 

The next morning the machine failed 
to consider the possibilities of starting 
on the day’s journey and, two horses 
being hired for the purpose of pulling 
the party to the summit, the start was 
made on the last mile of ascent. A 
severe snowstorm welcomed the travelers 
at the top of the Pass, but the machine, 
reconsidering the question before the 
house, renewed operations on the level 
and the horses were left behind at the 
commencement of the down grade to 
Andermatt. In ten miles a drop of 
nearly 4,000 feet was made, the machine 
coasting the entire distance. The car 
was provided with outside band-brakes, 
the shoes covered with heavy leather on 
their interiors, but this rapid descent 
burned out everything but the steel 
bands. 

At Andermatt a stop was made for 
luncheon and, a later examination show- 
ing that the batteries for the machine 
were almost exhausted, it was decided 
to run down to Goeschenen, where the 
St. Gotthard tunnel ends. This trip 
traversed the wildest part of the Pass, 
and the most amusing thing occurred at 
one point. A portion of the road was being 
repaired by a gang of laborers under 
command of a section foreman. The road- 
way was considerably cut up and a great 
deal of difficulty was experienced in 
making the passage. The chauffeur had 
noticed before that considerable atten- 
tion had been paid him by smaller bands 
of laborers but had attached no import- 
ance to this ceremony. Now, however, 
the entire force of men, marshaled by 
the foreman, came up in a body and 
carried the machine across the broken 
roadway placing it carefully down on 
the highway beyond. ‘This cheerful 
labor made the motorists think over the 
—one of the most perfect touring trips ever situation and wonder at the co-operation. 

ee a ee ae eee oe Later in the day it was found that the 

bes district superintendent of the road 
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system was hourly expected and the little 
wheelman’s button on the cap of the 
chauffeur had caused these laborers to 
think that the Californians were the 
inspecting party. It might be well for 
all Americans touring in a motor car 
through France and Switzerland to 
affect such a button, even if it is only 
a political campaign badge. 

Arriving at Goeschenen, it was decided 
that it would be far better to ship the 
machine by rail to Lucerne and consider 
the trip ended, so the auto was finally 
placed in a freight car ready for trans- 
portation. This was the end of the 
automobile trip in Switzerland. Upon 
arriving at Lucerne it was agreed that 
the voyage back to Paris would be 
preferable unattended by automobile 
worries. 

This trip has been followed since then 
by quite a few tours through California, 
and should it ever be repeated it is cer- 
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tain that an American machine will 
carry the tourists, although for the bene- 
fit of those Californians contemplating 
such an excursion it would be well to 
know that machines can be procured in 
Paris for the trip and then resold at 
slight loss on one’s return from the tour, 
as this was the experience with the small 
runabout. 

Throughout the entire Rhine trip the 
fact was vividly impressed upon the 
tourists that, while the roads of Cali- 
fornia might not be as perfect as the 
highways of the old country, still the 
scenic effects are vastly superior in their 
diversity ; the range of tours, far greater 
with better stopping places; although it 
would be difficult to find a gang of 
workers on American roads willing to 
take up bodily a 1,400-pound machine 
and transport it over an uneven cut-up 
roadway such as was found in Switzer- 
land. 


The Heritage 


By Cuartrs K. Fierp 


Today the heart looks up to hear 
Anew the exultant speech of Spring, 
The world-old echoes, fluted clear 
Across a world of blossoming; 


The souls of all who loved and knew 
The face of Beauty wake again 

In color on the radiant hills, 
In music through the aisles of grain, 


And we, together, breathing deep 
The wonder and the ecstasy, 


Are lords of all they could not keep, 
And heirs of all they longed to be! 
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COLTON HALL, IN MONTEREY, WHERE THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA WAS MADE 


The Story of Colton Hall 


By Wiii1AM DaLLAM ARMES 
Assistant Professor of English Literature in the University of California 


)\IGHT days after Commodore 
Sloat had raised the American 
flag at Monterey, California, the 


United States frigate Congress sailed 
into the harbor, and Sloat, being in ill 


health, transferred his command to 
Commodore Stockton and sailed for 
home, leaving to his successor the task 
of completing the conquest. One of 
Stockton’s first acts was to appoint as 
alealde of Monterey, under a military 
commission, the chaplain of the Con- 
gress, the Rev. Walter Colton. Though 
without special training or a knowledge 
of the Mexican law, he discharged the 
duties of his office with such intelli- 
gence, tact and impartiality that when 
its civil character was restored after 
two months the citizens elected him to 
succeed himself. He impaneled the first 


jury in California, was part editor and 
proprietor of the first paper in the state 
and constructed what was in its day 
the most important edifice on the coast, 
Colton Hall. 

In his book, “Three Years in Cali- 
fornia,” are several entries concerning 
the building that perpetuates his name. 
The first is dated March 4, 1847: “I 
shall set the prisoners quarrying stone 
for a schoolhouse, and have already laid 
the foundations. The building is to be 
sixty feet by thirty—two stories, suitably 
proportioned, with a handsome portico. 
The labor of the convicts, the taxes on 
rum, and the banks of the gamblers 
must put it up. Some think my project 
impracticable; we shall see.” 

An entry two months later shows how 
the funds were gatered. Learning that 
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a monte game was running at the 
“Astor House,” one night he had the 
only means of egress guarded and 
hastened up stairs. The only person he 
found in the great room was, however, 
a sefhor, calmly smoking. A_ search 
soon discovered his comrades under the 
beds, in hogsheads, and up the chimney ; 
and a roar of laughter went up from all 
when the banker, “the Prairie Wolf,” 
was dragged from between two bed 
ticks, gasping, wheezing, and covered 
with feathers. Lining up the fifty cul- 
prits, Colton told them that the only 
speech he had to make was to fine them 
twenty dollars each. Some demurred, 
as he had no evidence that they had 
been gambling, but he brushed aside all 
such technicalities. At last “Dr. S ig 
(one cannot but suspect Dr. Semple, 
later President of the Convention) said: 
“Come, my good fellows, pay up and no 
grumbling; this money goes to build a 
schoolhouse,” and he deposited his 
twenty. The Prairie Wolf followed, and 
in ten minutes all had paid their fines 
with the utmost good humor. Colton 
then fined the proprietor of the hotel 
a hundred dollars, and, with a bagful 
of money, bade them a courteous good 
night. 

Progress on the building was natu- 
rally slow, especially after the discovery 
of gold. When a sailor appeared in 
Monterey with a bag of gold that he 
had secured on the Yuba river, the car- 
penters who were finishing the hall threw 
down their tools, shouldered picks, and 
started for the diggings. It was not 
until March 8, 1849, that Colton was 
able to write, “The town hall is at last 
finished. The lower apartments are for 
schools; the hall over them for public 
assemblies. The citizens have assem- 
bled in it and christened it after my 
name, which will now go down to pos- 
terity with the odor of gamblers, con- 
victs, and tipplers.” 

Little did the reverend alcalde guess 
when raiding gamblers and sentencing 
prisoners to the work that within six 
months of its completion the building 
that he was constructing would be con- 
nected with an event that should blot out 
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practically all remembrance of the cir- 
cumstances attending its erection. Early 
in September there appeared in Monterey 
a motley crowd, most of them carrying 
their blankets; for there were then no 
hotels in the little town and they knew 
not where they might be called upon to 
repose. Irom the olive groves and vine- 
yards of the south they came, and from 
the recently discovered gold diggings 
of the north; from the broad plains of 
the San Joaquin and from the busy city 
that was growing like a young giant 
by the Golden Gate, men of different 
nationalities and occupations; farmers, 
lawyers, merchants,and miners; the dele- 
gates to the constitutional convention 
of California. 

On the third they took their place in 
Colton Hall, and the differences became 
still more noticeable. Side by side sat 
grave representatives of the order that 
had passed forever, and recent arrivals 
lured thither by the spoils of office; 
men who had sat among the lawmakers 
of older states and men whose lives had 
been passed on the lawless borders; men 
who later won national fame and men 
who, for this occasion only, emerged 
from obscurity; the astute Gwin, the 
representative of the southern chivalry, 
and the impetuous Shannon, the New 
Yorker, who insisted on the insertion 
in the bill of rights of the clause pro- 
hibiting slavery that the committee had 
omitted; the gentle, genial Sutter and 
the swaggering, truculent Moore, with 
his bowie-knife in his boot ; the scholarly 
and accomplished Halleck and_ the 
unfortunate delegate who opposed the 
section granting an accused person 
trial by jury of his peers because “that 
word ‘peers’ ain’t republican; I’d like 
to know what we want with peers in this 
country—we’re not a monarchy, and 
we’ve got no House of Parliament. I 
vote for no such law.” 

But great as were their differences, all 
were animated by a common belief and a 
common purpose, a belief in the future 
greatness of California, and a purpose 
to give it the best government possible. 
All were in the prime of life, the aver- 
age age of the members being but thirty- 
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six, and but four out of the forty-eight 
having reached fifty. All appreciated 
the seriousness of the work that had 
brought them together. 

Dr. Semple, the pioneer printer and 
newspaper editor, was elected chairman, 
and was escorted to his place by General 
Vallejo and Captain Sutter. Colton 
describes him at the time he was his 
partner as wearing a buckskin dress and 
a foxskin cap, true with his rifle and 
ready with his pen; and Sherman, whose 
party returning from a tour of inspec- 
tion of the mines in 1848, was ferried 
across the Carquinez straits by Semple, 
at that time “all there was of Benicia,” 
states in his memoirs that “he was about 
seven feet high and very intelligent.” 
All agree that he made a good presi- 
dent. 

The other officers were quickly chosen. 
The Rev. S. H. Willey, who had a few 
months previously begun in Colton Hall 
the first American school in California 
and later became one of the founders 
of the College of California, and who 
is still residing in San Francisco, was 
elected one of the chaplains; and J. Ross 
Browne, afterward United States Min- 
ister to China, and author of many pop- 
ular works of travel, was chosen reporter. 
Among the crowd of on-lookers were at 
least two who later attained national 
fame, William Tecumseh Sherman, who 
had been detailed by General Smith 
to furnish him accounts of the proceed- 
ings of the convention, and Bayard Tay- 
lor, who was in California as a repre- 
sentative of the New York Tribune, 
and whose “El Dorado” gives a full and 
interesting account of the weeks that 
he spent watching the birth of a new 
state. 

The slavery question was the “buga- 
boo” of the convention, but somewhat to 
the surprise of the northern men, the 
clause forbidding slavery was unani- 
mously adopted. This was in part 
because the temper of California on the 
subject was pretty well known and sev- 
eral of the men from the south intended 
to run for office, partly because it was 
planned to include within the bounda- 
ries of the new state so much territory 
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that it would inevitably be divided into 
several states, one of which at least 
might be won for the south. It was 
on this question of boundary that there 
was the fiercest debate; some members 
wished to include only the ten districts 
that had sent delegates to the conven- 
tion, others wished to include not only 
all the land that had been gained from 
Mexico, but a part of the Louisiana pur- 
chase as well. After wrangling over the 
matter several days and nearly ending 
in a row, the convention adopted the 
present state line as a compromise. 
Occasionally the debates became _per- 
sonal, and on one occasion only the tact 
of Gwin prevented a duel. 

Another matter that occasioned con- 
siderable debate and some feeling was 
the selection of the State seal. Each 
section demanded that it be represented 
on the seal by something typical, and to 
reconcile the incongruous demands was 
no easy task. At last, from the eight 
or ten designs submitted, one by Major 
Garnett was adopted, though General 
Vallejo and some of the other Califor- 
nians who had been ignominiously 
treated by the Bear Flag revolutionists, 
were indignant at the introduction of 
the grizzly and insisted that at least 
it should be represented as lassoed and 
under the control of a vaquero on horse- 
back! 

The convention would not have been 
truly American if its members had not 
enlivened their serious labors with a 
little fun. Dimmick, of San Jose, had 
his sport with Moore, of San Joaquin, 
who in a luckless moment opposed the 
section prohibiting lotteries on the 
ground that he did not wish to restrict 
religious freedom! Botts, of Modesto, 
moved that no person living in Califor- 
nia, who had left his family elsewhere, 
should be considered a resident and was 
at once subjected to a fusillade. Hal- 
leck thought the persons referred to 
were provided for in the section on 
“idiots and insane persons”; Wozencraft 
thought Botts should be satisfied with 
his good fortune in having his family 
with him and not make flings at others; 
Ellis suggested an amendment providing 
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that every single man should be com- 
pelled to marry within three months; 
and Captain Sutter pointed out that 
according to this provision he would not 
be a resident. 

At last the labors of the convention 
came to an end, and on the 13th of 
October, 1849, in the gaily decorated 
hall in which but a few hours before 
they had danced at the ball that they 
had given to the citizens of Monterey, 
the delegates assembled to complete their 
work by affixing their signatures to the 
copy of the constitution that had been 
engrossed. 

As the first name was signed the 
stars and stripes were flung to the 
breeze from the staff in front of the gov- 
ernment building, a cannon boomed 
from the neighboring fort, and the Eng- 
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By Mary VavuGHan 
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lish bark Volunteer, then in the har- 
bor, ran out all her colors, the American 
flag fluttering at her maintop. Thirty 
times the cannon boomed, once for each 
state then in the Union, and all was 
excitement and expectancy in the hall 
and’ in the little town. At last came 
that for which all were waiting, the 
thirty-first gun. There was a_ shout, 
“That’s for California!” and delegates 
and townspeople cheered themselves 
hoarse. Captain Sutter expressed the 
general feeling when, with tears stream- 
ing from his eyes, he exclaimed: 

“Gentlemen, this is the happiest day 
of my life. It makes me glad to hear 
those cannon: then remind me of the 
time when I was a soldier. Yes, I am 
glad to hear them—this is a great day 
for California !” 






But here’s today. 


A crystal cup to brim with Life’s good wine; 
Today for love and laughter, work and play, 


For high resolves and services divine. 


Today to lift glad eyes to skies of blue, 
To watch the sunshine sifting through the leaves; 


Today to note the raindrops, or the dew, 


And list the swallows twittering in the eaves. 


Today to kiss the lips of those we love, 
Or clasp with friendly palm a comrade’s hand; 


Today the joy of simple tasks to prove 
4 : J 


And know ourselves at one with God’s command. 


What though tomorrow lingers on the way, 
And comes not when the fair today is flown, 


Another sun will bring a new today, 


A shining pearl of price, and all our own. 
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N New York the blizzard held carni- 
val. Automobiles blocked in the 
snow; drifts piled high in the side 

streets; on the Riverside drive gaunt, 
bare trees looking down on the half 
frozen Hudson; people in furs and silly 
tulle hats fighting their way to the 
spring exhibitions. Looking out at the 
row of brownstone fronts opposite, it 
came over me with a sudden rush. Why, 
it was March! March! March! And 
the hills were green at home; clover 
blooms waist deep by the roadsides; the 
birds up from the south; and the 
orchards— 

They thought I was mad, quite mad. 
When I told them it was March, they 
said of course it was March. And they 
bade me go and look out of the window, 
as though the weather outside settled the 
matter. When I began dumping things 
into my trunk, their feelings were hurt 
—relations are always so sensitive—and 
they told me the family was scattered 
to the ends of the earth: one winter- 
ing in Naples; two in Honolulu;-one at 
the mines—and said that no one would 
be back at the ranch until summer and 
that I had promised to stay with them 
until May. 

When I tried to explain to them about 
the orchards, they looked at me with 
pity, superior pity; for the love of the 
soil does not necessarily flourish in 
paved streets, and they escorted me to 
Jersey City with disapproval, and 
washed their hands of me as they put 
me aboard the train. 

South, south from Washington clear 
through the Carolinas to Georgia the 
white storm was with us. The porter 
said such an occurrence had not been 
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known to happen for years; but I doubt 
it, people are always saying things like 
that about their weather. Dim white 
sky; dim white earth; a swirl of flakes; 
behind them white ghost-trees skimming 
across dim white fields. It was beauti- 
ful; yes, beautiful. Cozily ensconced in 
the Pullman, we looked out upon it, 
and with interlocked fingers I made 
furious mental calculation. 

“The almond blossoming is over, one 
hundred acres of bloom, white, just 
touched with pink, the wind idling 
among the blossoms and the scent rush- 
ing to meet you half a mile away. That 
is gone. There are three-weeks-old 
downy almonds standing out fatly on 
their woody stems by now, and the shade 
of leaves is in the orchard rows. You 
fool, to have missed the blooming.” 

New Orleans was all placid sunshine. 
We drove through narrow streets with 
overhanging narrow iron balconies. We 
went to the French market. But the 
balconies reminded me of the balconies 
that grace our San Francisco Chinatown, 
and the French market reminded me 
of our own markets, whole blocks of 
markets down around the San Fran- 
cisco water front. And the only thing 
I could think of was that the apricot 
blossoms were falling, falling that very 
minute in eighty acres of hillside 
orchard, and that I was not there to see. 

In Louisiana a neglected wonder-gar- 
den flourished, pine trees, bearded to 
their knees with gray, melancholy moss; 
forests unconcernedly growing’ in 
marshes with fan palms luxuriating as 
undergrowth. In Texas the palms had 
decked themselves with thick, creamy 
blossoms a yard long. In New Mexico 
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the cactus dripped crimson bloom from 
every rock and cranny. And leaning 
back among the cushions I comforted 
myself. 

“The lilacs are blooming in the ranch- 
house garden; yes, the lilacs bloom in 
March, and the prune orchards—”’ I[ 
closed my eyes and could actually smell 
them—“the prunes and pears are yet 
to come; maybe the oaks have not 
leafed out yet.” 

The foreman stared, round eyed, as 
he met me at the flag-station. He 
thought me mad, too. But what cared 
1? The soft green hills circled the soft 
green valley. The clover was waist deep 
by the roadside, great puffy white blooms 
and purply red blooms scented the whole 
air. In the bits of marsh beyond little 
white forget-me-nots stretched in great 
patches off to the rushes where the black- 
birds called. And then came the drive 
through the sunset; up past shimmering 
barley fields, through the orchard road- 
ways to the old gray ranch-house and 
the ranch-house garden. 

That night I waked, thinking I heard 
a policeman’s whistle below in the street ; 
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and it turned out to be the dry chuckle 
of an owl flapping past the window. 
And the next morning, a golden morn- 
ing of drunken bees and blossoms, lin- 
nets and orioles back in their old nest- 
ing places and grosbeaks piping at every 
hand, I sat on the veranda steps at a 
bread and milk breakfast and looked 
about me. 

The nasturtiums had climbed to the 
second story; the lilac trees were smoth- 
ered in purple; the Cherokee roses, sheets 
of white against the frames that sup- 
ported them. In the big hay-fields, 
where the oak trees stood grouped, a 
shimmer of green among the treetops 
promised leafy thickness soon to come. 
And in the orchards beyond a hundred 
acres of prunes stood pranked out in 
white with the scent of honey hanging 
heavy about them; a hundred acres of 
Bartlett pears were preparing to bloom; 
the apricots were putting out slim green 
leaf; there was tender shade all down 
the almond rows. I looked about me. 
It was March. And I had come home 
to my kingdom. And I was most 
content. 
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A MERCURIAL BAROMETER 














T first glance there appears to be 
little in common between the 
height of mountains, the pres- 

sure of the atmosphere, and the weight 
of the world. This is because men 
know so little about the atmosphere. 
One reads in the daily weather reports 
that the pressure is low over one section 
and high over another, but to most peo- 
ple the terms have little significance. 
Yet nearly every one understands that 
if the atmospheric pressure at sea-level 
be represented by a barometer reading 
of thirty inches, the pressure at the 
summit of a mountain would be much 
less. It is quite easy for us today to 
comprehend that we live at the bottom 
of a sea of air and that as we rise in 
it, the pressure steadily decreases. Men 
did not always understand this. 

The first man who clearly realized that 
air exerted pressure was probably Tor- 
ricelli, the pupil and secretary of Galileo. 
Ile understood the relation so well that 
he proposed to test the principle involved 
by substituting mercury for water. If 
it were indeed atmospheric pressure 
which caused water to rise in a vacuum 
about thirty-three feet, then if you sub- 
stituted mercury, which has a density 
thirteen times that of water, the height 
of the mercury should be only about 
thirty inches. 

The prevailing belief of the seven- 
teenth century was that nature abhorred 
a vacuum. Galileo questioned this and 
it may be said with some truth that 
we owe the invention of the barometer 
in part to the fact that the mind of the 
master physicist was unable to compre- 
hend why water could not be lifted by 
pumping more than thirty feet. The 
worthy burgomaster of Magdeburg, Otto 
von Guericke, made public about twelve 
years after Galileo’s death, the results 
of his experiments with air pumps; and 
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then men began to understand that air 
had physical properties. In 1643, Viviani 
carried out the experiment suggested by 
Torricelli, and a year later Pascal 
repeated the experiment using mercury 
and red wine, the latter in a tube forty 
feet long. The next step was to demon- 
strate that with increase in elevation the 
column of mercury would fall. Some 
preliminary tests were made in towers, 
which seemed to indicate the truth of 
the assumption; but it was not until 
September 19, 1648, when Pascal’s 
brother-in-law Perier carried a barom- 
eter to the summit of the Puy-de-Dome 
that men fully recognized the meaning 
of air pressure. About the beginning of 
the nineteenth century Laplace gave us 
a formula for calculating the height of 
mountains by simultaneous barometer 
readings. 

In what follows it is proposed to tell 
with as little use of technical terms as 
possible, how the height of Mount Whit- 
ney was determined recently by means 
of barometer readings. 

We reached the summit on the morn- 
ing of July 8, 1903. During our stay of 
four hours, eight sets of readings were 
made. And at exactly the same time read- 
ings were made at the Weather Bureau 
offices at San Francisco, Mt. Tamalpais, 
Fresno and Independence. At a given 
moment that forenoon the air pressure at 
different levels was about as follows: 


San Francisco ...... sea-level 30.06 inches 
Office, Mills Bldg.....150 feet 29.88 inches 
Mt. Tamalpais.....2,375 feet 27.55 inches 
Independence ......3,910 feet 25.94 inches 
Mt. Whitney...... 14,515 feet 17.69 inches 


If the height were determined by a 
single observation only some strange 
results would undoubtedly occur. Thus 
the simultaneous readings at Summit and 
Independence would make the mountain 
14,441 feet high at 10 o’clock, 14,414 
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an hour later, 14,378 at noon, and 14,355 
at 1 p. M. It is amusing to think of 
Mt. Whitney growing smaller at the rate 
of thirty feet an hour. Of course after 
a certain hour this change goes the other 
way and the mountain appears to 
increase in height. It is an apparent 
and not real change due to the difficulty 
of obtaining the true mean temperature 
of the column of air extending from sea- 
level to fifteen-thousand-foot level. Cor- 
recting for diurnal periodicity, the eleva- 
tion of the peak was determined to be 
14,515 feet, which leaves Whitney still 
the highest peak in the United States, 
excluding Alaska. 

in going then from sea-level to the 
crest of the Sierra the barometer falls 
from thirty inches to seventeen inches or 
about five twelfths of its total height. A 
little higher, about 18,000 feet, and the 
pressure would have been diminished 
one half. That is, half the air lies below 
this.elevation. Some one may ask how 
high is the whole atmosphere, meaning 
how high must we go to have the pressure 
reduced to about zero. The answer is 
approximately thirty miles. In other 
words, the lower half of the atmosphere 
occupies a space of four miles and the 
upper half, six or more times as much. 
For all practical purposes we may say 
that when we look at a star overhead we 
look through a column of air equivalent 
to seven miles of the air as we know it. 
At the bottom of this sea of air the pres- 
sure is about 14.7 pounds to the square 
inch, that is, nearly a ton to the square 
foot. Under this tremendous pressure 
men move about. Fortunately, it is 
evenly distributed. Let it be otherwise, 
as sometimes happens in the case of tor- 
nadoes, and the crushing effect is at once 
apparent. 
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The ocean of air, deep as it may seem 
to us who dwell at the bottom, is only 
a shallow pond if measured up along- 
side of the earth’s dimensions. The 
atmosphere is little more than a thin 
veneer on the surface of the globe. One 
gets a fair idea of the relative thicknesses 
of the two by wrapping an eight- 
hundred-page book in a single sheet of 
thin manila paper. 

The total weight of the atmosphere 
has been computed by Professor Abbe 
of the Weather Bureau. Estimating the 
average pressure for the whole globe 
at 29.84 inches and correcting this for 
standard gravity, also allowing for 
absence of air where the mountains and 
continental masses bulge upward, he 
determined the equivalent weight of the 
atmosphere to be about twenty-nine and 
a half million tons over every square 
mile. The weight of the air over Cali- 
fornia is 4,602,850,000,000 tons. For the 
whole surface of the globe we multiply 
the weight per square mile as given above 
by 196,940,000 and get 5,819,600,000,- 
000,000 tons. 

And this is the weight of the wrap- 
per in which the old planet robes itself. 
And it is this garment—the atmosphere 
—which prevents extreme changes in 
temperature on the earth’s surface. 

What does the earth weigh? Under 
standard gravity a cubic foot of earth 
weighs about five and a half times as 
much as a cubic foot of water. A cubic 
mile of earth then weighs 25,649,300,000 
tons. The volume of the earth is 259,- 
880,000,000 cubic miles. The weight of 
the world without its atmosphere is 
6,666,250,000,000,000,000,000 tons. If 
we add to this the weight of the atmos- 
phere given above we get a grand total— 
6,666,255,819,600,000,000,000 tons. 


Drawing by Oscar Bryn 
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California High Schools 


T is not generally known that Cali- 
fornia contains more college students 
in proportion to its population than 
any other state of the Union except 
Massachusetts. In fact the figures given 
in the latest report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education indicate that 
California is pressing Massachusetts hard 
for the first place in the list of states. 
This is a remarkable showing for a state 
so young and so isolated from the older 
centers of culture. But the educational 
history of California is remarkable in 
many ways. From its earliest years the 
state has been the scene of a struggle 
between material and spiritual interests. 
Before it was a state the zeal of the 
mission fathers established centers of 
civilization up and down its coast. In 
1851, pioneers of the Methodist denomi- 
nation founded a college at San Jose, and 
the Roman Catholics opened Santa Clara 
College a little later. Then in 1853, 
along with the shiploads of goldseekers, 
came Henry Durant, founder of the 
College of California, and first president 
of the University of California,an ardent 
spirit, full of missionary fervor and of 
enthusiasm for the higher things of life. 

He came with the definite purpose of 
founding a university. He found a small 
band of scholars already working to that 
end. Joining forces with them, he first 
set to work to prepare a group of young 
men to enter upon college work. This 
done, he inaugurated higher education in 
California. 


By May L. CHENEY 





The constitution that was adopted 


when California became a state made 


ample provision for education, authori- 
zing the organization of a complete sys- 
tem of free schools leading up to and cu!- 
minating in a university. Fortunately. 
in the multitude of problems that were 
pressing upon its attention, the young 
state found it impossible to grapple with 
the organization of a university. Hai 
such an institution been established in 
the fifties, it would doubtless have taken 
the form of a technical school, or an agri- 
cultural college. It is not too much to 
say that the brief existence of the College 
of California changed the whole char- 
acter of higher education in the state. 
The little group of scholars who founded 
it brought with them traditions of 
culture from the older states. The) 
succeeded in transplanting those tradi- 
tions and in nursing them into sturd) 
growth during the years when plans for 
a state university were taking shape. 
When at last the time was ripe for 
opening that institution, the college 
offered to give up its charter, and trans- 
fer the beautiful site it had secured at 
Berkeley to the university, on condition 
that the liberal arts as well as the 
mechanic arts should find a place in its 
curriculum. 

The title of this paper being “The 
High Schools of California,” the ques- 
tion may be asked: What has this sub- 
ject to do with the history of higher 
education in California? The answer is 
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CALIFORNIA 


that in this state the history of the 
high schools is so closely bound up with 
that of the higher institutions, that they 
cannot be separated. They were assailed 
by the same foes, exposed to the same 
dangers and difficulties, and preserved 
through the determined efforts of the 
same men. 

The period of greatest peril to Cali- 
fornia’s intellectual interests was the 
period of the sand-lot meetings and gen- 
eral agitation that preceded the adoption 
of the new constitution in 1879. The 
strong utilitarian movement of the 
seventies was a menace to all instru- 
ments of higher training. It threatened 
to sweep out of existence both high 
schools and university. A few strong 
men, by the most heroic efforts, saved 
the university; but a blow was struck at 
the high schools from which they did 
not recover for many years. Their his- 
tory during the twenty years that fol- 
lowed is full of strange vicissitudes, 
illumined by the masterly efforts of a 
few determined defenders of California’s 
intellectual credit, and by a final victory 


which has placed California intellec- 
tually in the front rank of states. 

The constitution of 1879 deprived the 
high schools of the state of all support 
from the state school funds, stipulating 
that all state school moneys should be 
applied exclusively to the support of 


primary and grammar schools. With 
the greatest difficulty, the friends of 
education secured the adoption of a 
clause recognizing as a part of the school 
system such high schools as should be 
established by the legislature, or by dis- 
trict or municipal authority. In this 
way a few high schools were kept alive 
in the larger cities; but there was no 
recourse provided for the country boy 
who craved a better education than the 
grammar school could give him. Within 
a few years, however, efforts were made 
to bridge the chasm between the free 
common schools and the free university. 
Assemblyman Caminetti introduced a 
bill at the legislative session of 1883 
providing for a new kind of school, 
which he called a grammar-school course 
school, which might be substituted for 
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the grammar grade by vote of the quali- 
fied electors of any school district. 
Though disguised under the name of a 
grammar school, this new school was in 
reality a high school, and county boards 
of education were instructed to pre- 
scribe a course of study for it that would 
“fit and prepare students therein to 
enter the scientific departments of the 
University of California.” For the sup- 
port of these schools the legislature 
provided a special fund by levying a 
special tax on all of the assessable prop- 
erty of the state. The money thus 
provided was distributed to the schools 
on the basis of attendance, at the rate 
of three dollars a pupil. 

This means of providing high school 
instruction was far from satisfactory. 
The law was of doubtful constitutional- 
itv, the course of study provided was 
narrow, including no language but 
English, the teachers were few in num- 
ber and poorly paid. Yet the effect of 
this bold effort to undo the mischief 
wrought by the reactionary party in 
1879 was wholly good. The general 
principle it established, that there must 
be a state system of high schools con- 
necting the state elementary schools with 
the state university, was never again lost 
sight of. During the eight years that 
the law remained in force, about fifty 
Caminetti schools, as they were com- 
monly called, were established. 

Meantime the twenty or more local 
high schools which survived the catas- 
trophe of 1879 began to feel the effect 
of a stimulus that in the years to come 
was to act as a tremendous lever for 
their uplifting. I refer to the inaugu- 
ration of the accrediting system of the 
state university. In the dark days that 
followed 1879, when secondary instruc- 
tion was paralyzed, and the university as 
a consequence found itself with a 
lessening roll of students, while hostile 
criticism and languid indifference con- 
spired to hamper its development, the 
little band of professors at Berkeley, who 
at that moment represented California’s 
intellectual capital, undertook one of 
the most heroic pieces of constructive 
work that has ever been accomplished in 
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any state. Recognizing the inevitable 
interdependence of secondary and higher 
schools, these men began a systematic 
campaign to strengthen the high schools 
of the state. In order to stimulate local 
pride, and rouse interest, they offered 
to the graduates of schools maintaining 
a certain standard of instruction in 
courses comprising certain studies, the 
privilege of entering the university with- 
out examination, provided the principal 
of the school would certify to their indi- 
vidual fitness. In order to discover the 
character of the work done in the schools, 
at first a single professor, and later 
several professors, representing different 
departments of study, visited the schools. 
Professor William Carey Jones was the 
first to undertake this delicate duty, and 
much honor is due him for the vigor and 
wisdom with which he fulfilled it. At 
first there were very few schools to 
examine; but after San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Alameda, and Berkeley had estab- 
lished relations with the university, the 
schools at Sacramento, Stockton, and 
Los Angeles naturally followed their 
lead. The list slowly grew, and in 1891 
there were twenty-five accredited schools 
in the state. 

In that year two very important events 
occurred. One was the opening of 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. The 
other was the adoption of a new high 
school law. These two events were of 
supreme importance in the intellectual 
development of the state. Henceforth 
California was to enjoy the unique dis- 
tinction of possessing two liberally 
endowed universities, which in the 
course of a few years offered absolutely 
free tuition to the young men and young 
women of the state, and it was to be 
provided with an adequate system of 
free high schools, in which these young 
people might receive the necessary prep- 
aration to enable them to make use of 
the higher opportunities offered them. 

I have been unable to learn who first 
advocated a union of a number of dis- 
tricts to organize a union high school, 
to be supported by a tax upon the assess- 
able property of the districts combining. 
The plan may have occurred to several 


different persons simultaneously. At 
any rate, it was embodied in a bill which 
was passed by the legislature of 1891, 
and this law was subsequently amended 
and finally freed from fiaws by the legis- 
latures of 1893 and 1895. The effect 
of the new law was instantaneous. The 
promptness with which union high 
schools sprang up in all parts of the 
state proved the general need of secon- 
dary schools, and the entire willingness 
of the people to tax themselves for their 
support. In 1891 there were thirty- 
seven high schools, in 1892 there were 
sixty-two, and in 1894 there were ninety- 
two. 

All union high schools are required 
by law to maintain at least one course 
of study leading to the university. 
Through its accrediting system the uni- 
versity has been able to render valuable 
service to the high schools in the organ- 
ization of courses of study. The local 
high schools organized before 1891 were 
a law unto themselves. Each school 
adopted its own curriculum, regardless 
of what its neighbors were doing, and 
students who were compelled to move 
from one school to another found great 
inconvenience from the lack of uniform- 
ity. The standard of work also varied, 
as supervision was often inadequate 
or altogether wanting. The entrance 
requirements for the different colleges 
at Berkeley furnished a working basis 
for a uniform course of study, and fre- 
quent conferences between the university 
authorities and the high school princi- 
pals adapted the course thus outlined to 
local needs. Thus the constructive work 
begun in the dark days of the eighties 
was crowned with success in the sudden 
expansion of secondary education and its 
thorough organization in the nineties. 

In a former article, I referred to the 
admirable provision for uniform certifi- 
cation of teachers in this state. I regret 
to learn that a bill has been introduced 
at the present session of the legislature 
which purposes to overturn the present 
arrangement for certificating high school 
teachers. If a return to the former 
method of certification by county boards 
of education is proposed, it is a distinct 
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County boards of 
frequently composed 


step backwards. 
education are 

entirely of grammar school teachers, and 
these teachers are not competent to con- 
duct the examination of high school 
teachers, or to estimate the equivalence 


of their credentials. The whole matter 
was carefully weighed and passed upon 
by the California State Educational 
Commission, which met in San Fran- 
cisco in April, 1900. This commission 
was composed of leading men and 
women in education, lawyers, ministers, 
physicians, editors, and business men. 
It was a representative body, and when 
the results of its deliberations were made 
known to the legislature of 1901, favor- 
able action was taken on all of its 
recommendations. The placing of the 
power to recommend teachers from other 
states in the hands of the State Board 
of Education was one of the most impor- 
tant of these recommendations. The 
State Board of Education is composed 
of the president and professor of educa- 
tion of the state university, the presi- 
dents of the five state normal schools, 
and the governor and the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. It is 
manifestly a body peculiarly fitted to 
pass upon the qualifications of teachers. 
Its intervention guarantees the same 
grade of teaching for the high 
schools of Modoc and Lassen counties 
that Alameda and San Francisco enjoy. 

Speaking of Modoc and Lassen county 
high schools, reminds me of another 


advance we owe to the California State 
Educational Commission. One of its 
recommendations was that an amend- 
ment to the constitution, calling for a 
special tax for the support of California 
high schools, be submitted to the people. 
This was done, the amendment was car- 
ried, and the last legislature provided 
the machinery for collecting this tax, 
and distributing its proceeds to the 
schools. Thus after twenty years the 
high schools are restored to their proper 
place in the state’s educational system. 
To quote the commissioner’s report 
again, California stands tenth in the 
list of states for number of students in 
secondary education in proportion to its 
population. But it should be remem- 
bered that the figures quoted were com- 
piled in 1902. State aid is already 
adding to the number of high schools, 
especially in the sparsely settled parts 
of the state, and not only have the 
crowded city high schools been relieved, 
but many weak schools have been 
strengthened by the addition of one or 
more teachers. It is not intended to do 
away with the local tax for the support 
of such schools, but merely to supple- 
ment it. The law should be amended, 
making the amount of state support 
depend upon the amount supplied by 
local enterprise. When this is done, 
California will have a well-nigh ideal 
set of high school laws, and we may 
confidently expect to see it take the very 
first place in the roll of states. 


NotE—This is the second paper of a series by Mrs. Cheney, who is appointment secretary 


of the University of California. The first paper on ‘Schools of California’ appeared in the December 


(1904) SuNSET. 
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By GELETT BuRGEsSS 


HE recrudescence of mysticism 

which has been so much in evi- 

dence for the last twenty years, 
and is, no doubt, the natural reaction 
from the purely scientific trend of 
thought of the nineteenth century, has 
attracted three different classes of 
believers. These might be roughly 
defined as the dogmatic, the drones, and 
the excitable. Pure idealism, which 
term may be stretched to include all 
these new doctrines, these pseudo-scien- 
tific creeds, has seldom derived its con- 
verts from those persons who hold the 
agnostic view—who seek the “golden 
mean.” 

To call any of these exotic theories 
new, is as false as to classify them as 
mere superstitions. Palmistry, astrol- 
ogy and that form of mental exorcism 


which is denominated “New Thought” 
seem, to any student of history to be 
only revivals of the mistaken but sin- 
cere beliefs which obtained in the middle 
ages when alchemy, astrology and necro- 
mancy were in popular credence. There 
seems to be this difference, however, 


that the medieval investigators and 
practitioners of these arts were, accord- 
ing to their lights, actuated by a truly 
scientific spirit. They formulated and 
manipulated all the knowledge that was 
extant. The fact that alchemy paved 
the way to the knowledge of chemistry 
and astrology to astronomy is sufficient 
proof of this. Because we have out- 
grown these hypotheses and have grouped 
our experiences with the phenomena of 
nature according to new definitions 
(which, for want of a better term, we 
call laws), the modern scientific spirit 
considers the revival of medieval for- 
mule to be a reactionary movement. 
The higher forms of idealism asembodied 
in Christian and Mental Science, 
in a similar way, though less gross in 


their objects, are to the scientific col- 
lector of evidence but relics of older 
philosophies, outworn or at least dis- 
credited by our increased knowledge of 
nature. 

The fundamental rule of modern 
scientific research is, that no new 
law should be held accountable for phe- 
nomena until the laws known and for- 
mulated have been proven inefficient for 
explanation. Modern science takes for 
its standpoint the dogma that everything 
within our experience, being testified 
to only by the human senses, is explain- 
able by logical extension of what we 
already know of science. This is the 
view of the materialist philosopher. 

The idealist, on the other hand, denies 
the infallibility of science; he not only 
questions the materialistic interpreta- 
tions of nature as, so far, inadequate, 
but he refuses to admit the jurisdiction 
of the scientific method. He adduces 
evidence to prove the limitation, if not 
the non-existence, of so-called natural 
causes. 

The first class to which such evidence 
naturally appeals is, by an apparent 
paradox, the materialist himself. The 
materialist is a dogmatist, and almost 
all dogma is the formulation of an 
extreme view. ‘To assert that there is 
nothing but matter is one extreme, and 
that there is nothing but spirit, or mind, 
is the other extreme; and there is a 
natural tendency of the mind to fly to 
one extreme from the other. So Roman 
Catholics become atheists, and atheists 
Roman Catholics; so scientists embrace 
spiritualism. The proselyte becomes the 
greatest enthusiast, the reformed burglar 
or drunkard is notorious for his relig- 
ious extravagance. Now, in the reports 
by the most credulous followers of any 
new cult, stress is often laid upon the 
seemingly inconsistent character of the 
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THE GOLDEN MEAN 


new convert. It is always the “hard- 
headed business man” who is most sus- 
ceptible to the charlatanry of the so-called 
mind-reader. It is the professed and 
stubborn materialist who is held up as 
the most remarkable brand from the 
burning, rescued by Christian Science. 
But such extremists are most amenable 
to reactionary or radical influence, after 
all. 

‘The other two classes need little atten- 
tion. One comprises the intellectually 
apathetic, the mental drones who are 
willing to let others do their thinking. 
Unable or unwilling to thrash out eth- 
ical or philosophical questions for them- 
selves, they must rely upon authority 
and a well-defined code. Any simplifi- 
cation of the complexity of experience, 
any regulation of life to arbitrary rules, 
finds many converts. Any such blind 
devotees are usually helped by coming 
under the yoke of intellectual submis- 


sion. While, however, this class is sub- 


ject to mental inertia another category 
comprises those who are intellectually in 
a state of unstable equilibrium. 


Every 
new creed, so it be either new or strange, 
aitracts to itself a fringe of cranks and 
hysterical enthusiasts who are willing 
to swallow any faith without either mas- 
tication or digestion. Not only are new 
sects liable to be put in danger of mis- 
interpretation from such a thoughtless 
following, but every reform is, in a way, 
liable to ridicule and harm from the mis- 
guided zeal of excitable neophytes. They 
cannot permanently injure a cause, but 
they may seriously hamper its proper and 
equable development. It is here that 
the person of the golden mean exercises 
his highest function, and judges dis- 
passionately, not the zealot, but the 
principle. It is a finely poised mind 
that can recognize the divine law, “thou 
shalt not judge the doctrine by the 
priest.” 

It is the person of the golden mean, 
then, who is the hardest to convert. 
It is the poet, who looks above and below 
things, who sees on both sides of the 
shield, who weighs all the evidence. And 
there are many such, who, being willing 
to admit that modern science is not 
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perfectly adequate to explain the facts 
of life, who, recognizing that there may 
be more things in heaven and on earth 
than are dreamed of in modern philos- 
ophy, yet realize, too, that, in any con- 
crete example of the alleged exercise of 
a supernatural law, the evidence is likely 
to be faulty or inaccurate. They are 
willing to believe that it may be possible 
for the spirits of the dead to return, 
but, when confronted by a concrete case, 
they admit as well the possibility that 
the revenant was an hallucination, or 
an optical illusion. They may think 
that the mind exercises extraordinary 
powers over the bodily functions, but 
they cannot forget, too, that any especial 
cure may have been effected by means 
of some forgotten or unknown physical 
cause. They may consider it probable 
that the lines on the palm of the hand, 
or the disposition of the moles upon the 
body or the capillary markings upon 
the fingers, or the physiognomy, or the 
voice, or the gait of an individual, all 
may be correlated with that individual’s 
character, and yet it is logical for them 
to deny that, as yet, any one has attained 
to the knowledge of these things neces- 
sary before they can be correctly inter- 
preted. This is the person who is least 
apt to accept any extreme, idealistic or 
materialistic, and until such persons 
have become convinced no new cause 
can make much true progress, it is 
always in danger of burning itself out, 
or of being superseded by a later revela- 
tion. 

But the person of the golden mean, 
too, may arrive at a mental “dead point,” 
and be unable to progress, acted upon 
as he is by conflicting forces. He must 
make intellectual detours of investiga- 
tion, keeping a sane spirit ready to cor- 
rect any eccentricity. He does not 
make the world move much faster but, 
like the ratchet on the wheel, he con- 
serves what has been gained by the 
human intellect. There comes a time 
when one new point is proved to his 
conviction. The wheel of knowledge 
then moves up another notch, and the 
ratchet falls into the new place, never 
to recede. 














The Course of Empire 


Devoted to Facts of Material Progress in the West 


Why Not “Go West, Old Man?’’ 


I have a lone feeling down deep in my heart; 
It's a longing for kindred, far, far away; 

And from that yearning my thoughts can’t depart ; 
‘Tis for two hearts ‘way west, in sunshine so gay. 


As I think, more and more, of that sunny clime, 
With song-birds and flowers, and zephyrs like May, 
I’m hoping and praying there'll soon come a time, 
When I shall go there—all hail the sweet day. 
—Pauline V. Nickey. 
Muncie, Indiana, October, 1904. 


The above lines, from a granddaughter of 
thirteen summers, are an earnest expression 
of the feelings that finally bring entire 
families to California. 

But why do so many older people come 
to this “land of sunshine?” Why not come? 
Nearly a half century ago, in the vigor of 
young manhood, “back east,” they took unto 
themselves wives and entered on their career 
in the world of fatuity. Through the long 
years of the past, they have “dragged the 
heavy artillery along the dusty lanes of 
life’; and where fortune awarded faithful 
endeavor, they were successful in gathering 
a sufficient amount of this world’s effects 
for the needs of the future. But now the 
ravages of time and toil have done their 
work, and they have only the prospect before 
them to consume the accumulations won by 
the sacrifices of the best years of their lives, 
in an ever-changing climate which is never 
pleasant, for the aged, many days in succes- 
sion. Their children have gone out from 
the parental roof, which roof, usually covers 
a house of ten to twelve rooms; and now the 
“old folks” have all they can do to keep 
the old home clean and in repair, and the 
lawn tidied, five months of the year. The 
other seven months are employed in getting 


in fuel, stoking up stoves, furnaces and 
grates, in order to fight off the storm-winds 
and blizzards that howl, with grim forebo- 
ding, through the barren boughs of the trees, 
and around the roofs and gables of the dwell- 
ings. This condition confronts them each 
succeeding year; and each year finds them 
less able to perform the task, and more 
susceptible to rigors of the cold winter. Is 
it any wonder that they seek this land of 
sunshine; where people sit on the piazza, 
or go about their usual avocations, out of 
doors, every day in the year, without any 
inconvenience from the cold weather? The 
climate here is no more healthful, perhaps, 
than in many other sections; but the possi- 
bilities of outdoor life, in sunshine and sea- 
breeze, among flowers and song-birds, is an 
essential, no doubt, in prolonging our earthly 
sojourn for many years. 
JAMES N. Cropper. 
Los Angeles, California. 


Two Los Angeles Clubs 


The new club house of the California Club 
of Los Angeles, has just been completed. It 
is situated at the corner of Fifth and Hill 
streets. It is a cut sandstone structure in 
massive Grecian style. The first floor, on 
which the reception, lounging and adminis- 
trative rooms are situated, is finished in 
heavy, solid mahogany. The second floor is 
to serve solely for the entertainment of ladies. 
Its woodwork is wax-finished maple, and it 
has an artistic color scheme of cream and 
olive. The third floor is, perhaps, the finest 
in the house. It is devoted to dining-rooms 
and a stately banquet hall, and is finished in 
antique oak. The third and fourth floors 
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THE NEW DEPOT AT SAN 


include the sleeping apartments, and from 
the fourth, entrance is made to a roof-garden 
facing Central park. Large, cheery _fire- 
places set in cobalt and green tiles, and 
surmounted by heavy wood mantles, are 
found on the main floors. There are two 


smoking dens: one on the first floor for lovers 
of aristocratic Havanas, and the other in the 
basement for those charmed by the plebeian 


pive. The complete furnishings of the build- 
ing, simple but elegant, cost about thirty 
thousand dollars. 

About fifty thousand dollars have been 
expended in furnishing the two and a half 
acres of floor space comprised in the apart- 
ments of the Jonathan Club, in the new 
Huntington building, Los Angeles. The 
marble rotunda is finished and furnished in 
Pompeiian style. Throughout, each room or 
suite represents a different artistic and _his- 
toric period. The ladies’ apartments par- 
ticularly are noteworthy for their rich and 
elegant decorations. An English tap-room 
is one of the unique features, and the kitchen, 
53x63, is a model of culinary equipment. 
Everything that could be well done in plaster, 
marble, and costly hard woods seems to have 
been provided; and the tinting, draping, and 
upholstering make an effective combination 
suggestive of ease and beauty. 

HEATHERWICK 


New Depot at San Bernardino 


KIRK. 


The Southern Pacific is building a new 
passenger depot in San Bernardino, Califor- 
nia, which wil replace an old one on the 
same site. The problem confronting the 
architects was to build a structure one story 
in height, facing on the main business street, 
which would be sufliciently imposing not 
to be dwarfed by the adjacent business blocks. 
The style finally selected was the modified 
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mission, for the reason that this gives an 
opportunity of increasing the height and 
ornamentation of the facades which could be 
obtained in other styles only by tne use 
of more stories. It is to be built of brick, 
stuccoed with cement plaster. The arches 
are red beveled brick. The stone ornamenta- 
tion is what is known as manu stone, an 
artificial material made of cement and other 
ingredients. The interior finish is in natural 
woods. The colors used in painting will be 
light and dark greens, reds and _ browns. 
The roof will be of Spanish clay tile, and 
instead of the usual unsightly skylights. 
glass tile will be introduced for furnishing 
light. The plumbing will be of the latest 
sanitary appliances, and the building will be 
electrically lighted with artistic fixtures 
specially designed. This building was designed 
by architect D. J. Patterson, under the 
instructions of J. D. Isaacs, engineer of 
bridges, Southern Pacific. 
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A Short Story About the California Resort 
League 


“An honest tale speeds best being quickly 
told,” quote Queen Elizabeth, and the “plain, 
unvarnished tale” desired by Othello shows 
that the recent epidemic of short stories 
has been only a Renaissance of a craving felt 
in the long ago, when people wanted to get 
at the gist of a subject without unneces- 
sary circumlocution. They wanted their 
meat rare—even 4 la Tartare—but the main 
thing was that it should come quickly. From 
far away back in the early days of that 
era which has been called Christian, comes 
down the strange old tale of the famous 
patrician and preacher, who, carried on the 
rushing crest of his oratory into the dark 
hours of night, was interrupted by the sudden 
fall from the gallery of a young man over- 
come by sleep. A _ painful period to his 
peroration, surely, and a warning for all 
time to those pestiferous purists who are so 
anxious to place before your mental eye 
and ear the entire mise en scene with a 
mosaic, Meissonier-like accuracy, even to the 
tintinnabulation of the stage manager’s bell, 
that the mind sinks aweary and distraught 
before such fidelity to detail, and the story 
is swallowed up in its setting. 

How often have you listened with polite 
though vacuous smile, as an acquaintance 
has distilled into your unresisting ear the 
enthralling history of his controversy with a 
cabman over fifty cents, the interminable 
string of “he said” and “said 1” leading 
its tortuous length up to the triumph of 
Brown and discomfiture of cabby. And in 
the meanwhile you have kept your finger 
between the leaves of a favorite classic and 
felt that, for you, peace would have been 
cheaply purchased at twice the sum _ in 
dispute. 

Or perhaps your friend is a married man 
whose boy, patterned it is understood after 
the original, eclipses any boy who ever hacked 


a cherry tree or stole jam tarts from the 
pantry, and you hear, for the fifth time in 
one week, how John is captain of the nine, 
head of his class, and so on through the 
whole category. If you have listened each 
time with patience, if you have smiled and 
nodded and ejaculated and congratulated 
at the right moment on each several recital, 
then let me pour balm into your overwrought 
soul and tell you that you have successfully 
passed the “finals” in manners and have 
proved yourself a gentleman, a true friend 
and a man of breeding. 

Said a youth to me: “You know the eight 
o'clock train we travel on?” “Yes.” “You 
remember the third car from the front?” 
“Hm-hm.” “You’ve seen the young man who 
travels with a pretty girl and kisses her 
in the long tunnel?’ ‘Yes, I’ve seen them.” 
“Wel, you know she always wears a long 
brown coat with buttons on it?’ “Yes, yes; 
what about them?” “Why, er, aren’t they 
monsters ?” 

From such an episode the only safety lies 
in flight—I should say about five miles. 
When both sides fly in opposite directions, 
the danger is still further decreased. It 
may be asked, What has this to do with short 
stories, or the California Resort League? 
But 1 will not insult you by pointing out 
a thing so obvious. Have not opposites their 
parallels? 1 vow it is the shortness of the 
page and not the length of my story which 
alone hinders me from writing more of the 
California Resort League. 1 would have laid 
the blame on the title of this page if that 
had not been writ last of all. A short story, 
forsooth! The California Resort League 
is no short story, and mincing words will 
make it not a whit the shorter. For the 
California Resort League is the edition de 
luxe of the hotel world from San Diego to 
San Francisco. It offers entertainnient of 
the best to man and beast and automobile. 
At every stage of that great Camino Real, 
which the Mission Fathers patiently trod 











THE COURSE 


before the days of the limited train, you 
will find a house with doors flung wide and 
welcome on every face—which is better than 
on the portal. 

And every hostelry is the same, yet differ- 
ent—alike in excellence of appointments 
and service, differing in the attractions they 
offer. Links, polo grounds, tennis courts, 
available the year around, are found at some; 
others are encircled by orange groves, by 
lawns and flowers, some have healing min- 
eral springs, some look on mountain and 
valley scenes of beauty, some stand within 
reach of the surf’s mufiled boom, and again 
the metropolis claims its share of these great 
tarrying places of the west. 

And they are joined together, with lance 
in rest, to advance the name and the fame 
of California hospitality, a league six hun- 
dred miles long, to increase the pleasure of 
its guests! But I must end here, for there 
is a noose waiting if I adventure a word fur- 
ther. “Tis the editor’s fault, not mine. <A 
murrain on it that I can say no more this 
time about that great chain of California 
hotels which form the links in the Cali- 
fornia Resort League! 

H. 


Rosperr BRADEN. 


Proposed Road to Big Basin Park 


Leading business men of all parts of Cali- 
fornia have united in an organization intended 
to secure the construction of a state road 
from Castle Rock ridge, near Saratoga, Santa 
Clara county, to the State Redwood, or Lig 
Basin park. The character of the organizers 
indicates that this meritorious enterprise will 
be pushed to completion as rapidly as cireum- 
stances will permit. Such a road doubtless 
would be but a step preliminary to the 
construction of electric lines and_ other 
means of putting the people of the state in 
closer touch with their unique pleasure 
ground. 


New Railway Equipment 


An order has been placed with the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works for one hundred new loco- 
motives for use on the Harriman lines. 
Of these, eighty-two are of the heaviest Con- 
solidation type for freight service; forty-four 
of them being assigned to the Southern 
Pacific lines west of Kl Paso; thirty-two to 
the Texas lines and six to the Oregon Rail- 
road and Navigation Company. Fourteen 
new switching locomotives have been ordered ; 
ten being for the Union Pacifie and four for 
the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Com- 
pany. The other four engines are of the 
Pacific type for heavy fast passenger service. 
and will be assigned to the Oregon Railroad 
and Navigation Company. 

The following freight equipment has been 
ordered: Six hundred steel underframe box- 
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ears of fifty tons capacity each; 300 of 
these being assigned to the Oregon Railroad 
and Navigation Company and 300 to lines 
in Louisiana. One thousand modern stock 
cars, each with a capacity of forty tons, have 
been contracted for; 300 of these being for 
the Oregon Short Line and 700 for the 
Louisiana lines. 

The passenger equipment will be aug- 
mented by five observation and smoking cars, 
similar to those now running on_ the 
Overland Limited, and _ five seventy-foot 
latest pattern dining cars. Both of these 
will be assigned to the Pacific system. The 
dining and observation cars are being built 
by the Pullman Company. ‘The freight cars 
are being built by the American Car and 
Foundry Company. 

In addition to the above, there are 
being built at the Company’s shops, six 
baggage and mail cars for the Texas lines, 
one hospital car, twenty-five cabooses for the 
Union Pacific, six cabooses for the Oregon 
Railroad and Navigation Company, and 
thirty cabooses for the Texas and Louisi- 
ana lines. 

The passenger equipment will be further 
increased by twenty-six new coaches for the 
Texas lines, eight new coaches for the Oregon 
Railroad and Navigation Company, and fifty 
new chair cars for the Pacific system, but 
orders for these new coaches and chair cars 
have not yet been placed. 

Rails have been ordered for the various 
lines as follows: 15,000 tons of eighty- 
pound rail from Germany for the Pacific 
system, to be delivered at San Francisco; 
5,000 tons of eighty-pound rail for the Pacific 
system to be shipped to California; these 
being rolled by the Illinois Steel Company ; 
18,510 tons of eighty-pound steel rail to be 
rolled by the Illinois Steel Company for the 
Southern Pacific, Oregon lines; 6,000 tons 
of eighty-pound steel rail for the Texas 
lines, to be rolled by the Maryland Steel 
Company; 13,000 tons of eighty-pound steel 
rail for the Union Pacific. All of these 
rails will be fitted with the continuous rail 
joint. 

A contract has also been made with the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company for 10,713 
tons of eighty-pound steel rail for the Union 
Pacific, and 17,000 tons of eighty- 
pound steel rail for the Orezon Short Line 
Railroad Company. 


TOSS 


The Sage of Santa Rosa 


It is a matter of considerable difliculty 
to keep apace with the constantly multiply- 
ing achievements of Luther Burbank the 
“wizard” of horticulture. His experiments 
of years are continually coming to fruition, 
and so varied and far-reaching are they 
that it is difficult for even Mr. Burbank 
himself to keep track of them. Some of his 
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late achievements are the never-withering 
flower, which will practically remain radiant 
and fresh for all time after it is plucked; 
the thornless cactus; the amaryllis which 
defies the cold; the giant prune and the 
Shasta daisy. Each is wonderful even to the 
average unappreciative layman. 

Mr. Burbank has named his never-wither- 
ing blossom “the Australian star flower.” 
There is a bouquet of these flowers in his 
library at Santa Rosa that was picked a 
year ago, and the flowers are as bright and 
fresh as though just nipped from the plant. 
They are of a rosy crimson shade, though 
sometimes approaching pure white. It is 
said that this blossom means a revolution 
in floral millinery adornments. Women will 
be able to wear real flowers in their hats. 
Incidentally, just because of this prospect, 
Mr. Burbank has received thousands of 
letters and telegrams from all over the world. 
But he has no seed to sell, for men who 
handle these creations soon procured all he 
had to spare. But next year the Australian 
star flower will bloom in many climates. 
No water is needed to keep the plucked 
blossom fresh. 

Mr. Burbank considers his thornless cactus 
one of his greatest successes, because it 
means the reclamation of the desert. Its 


leaves are more nutritious than beets and it 
will produce the most food during the period 
when the desert is completely bare of other 


vegetation. It has taken Mr. Burbank ten 
years to evolve this cactus, and now by a 
series of crossings and recrossings of different 
varieties from different parts of the globe 
he is aiming to make the plant hardier and 
produce more fruit and leaves. The leaves 
when rubbed over one’s face are found to be 
as soft as silk. 

The first shipment of the new Burbank 
amaryllis has been made to the man in the 
east fortunate enough to get the right to 
distribute it. It is an evolution of the 
gentle hot-house amaryllis and will flourish 
in a cold climate. The blossoms measure 
twelve inches across. Among the Burbank 
flower novelties for 1905 will be an even 
larger Shasta daisy. Volumes have been 
written on the Shasta daisy and _ the 
announcement is made that the seed obtained 
by selection and scientific work will produce 
immense blossoms during the coming season. 

Mr. Burbank is at work on a new potato. 
It was this plebeian but indispensable tuber 
that first made him famous; and it was with 
ten potatoes in his pocket as sole capital 
that he came to California in 1875. The 
new “murphy” will be the outgrowth of a 
hardy scrub potato that grows wild in South 
America. With this humble vegetable Mr. 
Burbank believes he will eventually evolve 
the very finest potato the world has ever 
known. 

He has worked first of all for results; 
for use; for beauty, and the results speak 
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for themselves. The great scientific value 
of this experimental work has appealed to 
scientists of all nations. He has been asked 
to accept government positions and chairs 
in universities, but all such offers he has 
declined. He feels his place is at Santa Rosa. 
near his beloved plants. 

The action of the board of trustees of 
the Carnegie Institute in appropriating $100.- 
000 to aid Mr. Burbank in enlarging the 
scope of his wonderful work in the general 
evolution of plant life was an important 
event. It is the desire of the trustees that 
Mr. Burbank shall be relieved entirely from 
business cares and that he shall devote his 
entire time to scientific research. The money 
which will be paid in annual instalments 
of $10,000 will provide him with competent 
assistants. There are no conditions attached 
to the gift. Mr. Burbank will be enabled 
to give to the world many precious minutes 
that are now lost. It will enable him to 
devote more time to the microscopic branch 
of his work and provide time and scope for 
the biological side of plant breeding, study 
of heredity and the manifold studies of evo 
lution. If necessary laboratories will be 
established. 


Green, photo 
RIPE CHERRIES PICKED JANUARY 11, 1905, aT THE 
HOME OF IRVING R. WHITNEY IN BERKELEY, 
CALIFORNIA 


























Plays and 


Amid the bewildering world of melodious 
unrealities of comic and grand opera, plays 
romantic and problem, pre- 
sented this season on 
Broadway, New York, one 
stands out that for unique- 
ness, refuses to be classified. As a strong 
contrast to the social drama, filled with 
artifice, stands “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch.” The character is portrayed by Madge 
Carr Cook who was a member of the famous 


Madge Carr Cook 
as Mrs. Wigg's 
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MADGE CARR COOK 


the Players 


Frawley stock company of the Columbia 
theater, San Francisco, in 1896 and 1897. 
Mrs. Cook looks back on her two years with 
this company as her best training school. 
The preparation of a play a week with 
ambitious people is calculated to give one 
a big sense of character interpretation. 

According to Mrs. Cook all her knowledge 
was needed to bring out Mrs. Wiggs. In 
speaking of the part, she says: “I consider 
Mrs. Wiggs the most difficult character I have 
ever attempted. I have spent hours and 
hours poring over her, trying to see down 
into her heart—a heart full of complexity. 
It is the seeming simplicity backed by this 
wonderful complexity that holds and fasci- 
nates. It makes her the arbiter and high 
court of appeals of the Cabbage Patch and 
makes her verdicts unexpected and origina] 
and always without a false note. 

“Other roles I have taken show one pre- 
dominating feminine quality—heroism, love, 
fidelity to duty, and so forth—but in Mrs. 
Wiggs I find a combination of them all, and 
withal a modest desire for the background 
even when pushed to the fore by her neighbors. 
Every calamity seems in turn to visit her, but 
instead of breaking, it makes her stronger to 
care for others. I think her spirit is best 
shown in that speech she makes to her neigh- 
bor who has been deserted in her poverty by 
her marriage bureau husband: ‘I have no use 
for folks who feel sorry for themselves. Sup- 
pose you had a hair lip.’” 

This wonderful character appeals person- 
ally to people. The genuineness of it seems 
to have been caught and held by the audi- 
ence. People stop Mrs. Cook in the depart- 
ment stores and on the street-cars to say, 
“T want to thank you for Mrs. Wiggs.” 

San Francisco has had in its keeping 
the training of two great stock companies; 
the early day company of the California 
theater, which turned out the great leaders 
of the old school, Edwin Booth, Lawrence 
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Barrett and John McCullough; and the more 
recent one of the Columbia theater, which held 
in its ranks Wilton Lackaye, now starring in 
“The Pit,” Eleanor Robson, Eleanor Moretti, 
Maxine Elliot, Frank Worthing, and Blanche 
Bates; all of them making strong fiber in 
the drama of today. 


ISABEL FRASER. 


Those who have admired Augustus Thomas’ 

earlier plays, including “Alabama,” “Arizona,” 

and “On the Quiet,” naturally 

‘The Earl of expected a great deal of “The 

Pawtucket” Earl of Pawtucket,” which, 

with Lawrence D’Orsay in 

the title réle, came to the Columbia theater, 

San Francisco, for a two-weeks’ engagement, 
beginning Monday, February 13th. 

This comedy probably surpasses in skill 
and craftsmanship anything that Mr. Thomas 
has previously done. That this critical ver- 
dict has been verified by the play-going public 
is indicated by the play’s unusual success, 
one feature of which is that it is the only 
non-musical offering that has ever held the 
boards of a Broadway theater throughout 
one of New York’s hot summers. This record 
surpasses even the remarkable performance 
of “Charley’s Aunt,” which was obliged to 
succumb to hot weather in June. 


Mary Young has recently been added to 


the Alcazar stock company in San Francisco. 

When Augustin Daly pro- 
At the duced “A Midsummer Night’s 
Alcazar, Dream” at Daly’s theater, 
San Francisco New York, Miss Young, then 

a little girl, was Puck. After- 
ward she played in important English musica] 
comedy productions at Daly’s and then went 
to the Castle Square Stock in Boston, where 
she was associated with Miss Lawrence and 
Mr. Craig. 

The bulletins of the eastern play agents 
issued every week, reveal the interesting fact 
that the Aleazar leads all the stock com- 
panies in America in the novelty and impor- 
tance of its productions. It has given an 
extraordinary diversity of plays since Mr. 
Craig and Miss Lawrence joined the com- 
pany. Many of them had never been seen 
in San Francisco before, and others were 
given for the first time in stock, but they 
are all plays that people have heard about 
or read about and want to see. 

The Aleazar’s standard of production is 
high and it has many skilled players who 
have held important positions on Broadway 
and would be welcomed there again. Some 
of the good things promised for this month 
are “Sag Harbor,” Clyde Fitch’s ‘Capt. 
Jinks of the Horse Marines,” Virginia 
Harned’s “Alice of Old Vincennes,” and Paul 
Kester’s “When Knighthood Was in Flower” 
in which Julia Marlowe was successful. 
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John and Bertha Gleeson, whose novel and 
intricate dancing created a furor on their last 
visit to the Orpheum, will return to San 
Krancisco with an addition to their act 
in the person of Fred Houlihan, pianist and 
comedian. 

Many are the graduates from light opera 
into vaudeville, and one of the latest and 
most successful of these recruits is James 
F. Macdonald, of “King Dodo” and “Sultan 
of Sulu” fame. A fine voice under perfect 
control, a fund of good stories well told, and 
the possession of a good stage presence assist 
Mr. Macdonald in pleasing his audiences. 


Luscombe Searelle, who, with Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox is responsible for the creation 
of “Mizpah, the Story of Esther,” 
Life is one of the remarkable char 
versus acters of the generation. Over 
Art a decade ago he was musical direc- 
tor of the Tivoli opera house in San 
Francisco, and his great achievement there 
was the production and staging of “Satan- 
ella,” which met with such unparalleled suc- 
cess and was instrumental in drawing atten- 
tion to that place of amusement and placing 
it in high favor with lovers of opera. 

The next heard of Luscombe Searelle, he 
was in London where, as the author of 
several dramatic compositions of merit, and 
composer of the opera, “The Black Rover,” 
he attained eminence in the amusement field. 

From London he went to South Africa 
where he soon became the Al Hayman of that 
country and controlled nine of the leading 
playhouses. As the associate and intimate 
friend of the late Cecil Rhodes and Barney 
Barnato he exercised an influence that was 
almost despotic in a theatrical way. He 
was rated as being worth millions. Then 
came the Jameson raid. Among those who 
figured conspicuously in defense of that dis- 
astrous undertaking was Searelle whose active 
support of the movement nearly cost him 
his life. He was adjudged guilty of supply- 
ing arms, munitions of war and supplies to 
the raiders, and was sentenced to be shot. 
His life was spared through the interces- 
sion of the British High Commissioner Milne 
but he was compelled to leave South Africa. 
Then followed the Boer war which made a 
financial wreck of his theatrical ventures and 
reduced him to the verge of poverty. 

He came to the United States and upon 
meeting Ella Wheeler Wilcox became inter- 
ested in her line of thought. He was taken 
with the dramatic intensity of her poetical 
expression; this led to the harmonizing of 
their interests and the collaboration of “Miz- 
pah,” which, like many another big dramatic 
suecess went begging for a producer. 

H. W. Bishop, manager of the Majestic 
theater in San Francisco, gave it a reading 
and became convinced of its dramatic merits. 
Its success has been unprecedented in the 
theatrical annals of San Francisco. 
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SAN FRANCISCO AMATEURS IN “THE LIARS” 
Upper row—William H. Smith, Jr., Mrs. Mark Gerstle, 


Reading from left to right, here are: 
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J. Wilson Shiels, Mrs. Shiels, H. McDonald Spencer, Lloyd Lowndes, Thomas Eastland, S. W. Ford, 


Olga Atherton, Royden Williamson. Lower row—Courteney Ford, Frances Jolliffe, Eleanor C. 


and Mrs. H. McDonald Spencer. 


During the past few months there have 
been some notable Shakesperian productions 
in California. Ben Greet and 
his company of London players 
gave “Hamlet” in the original at 
the Greek theater, University of 
California, and the following week H. W. 
Bishop, manager of the Liberty playhouse in 
Oakland gave a pretentiously mounted pro- 
duction of “Hamlet” with Landers Stevens in 
the title rdle. Later, J. H. Gilmour essayed 
the réle at the Majestic theater in San 
Francisco. 

The Hamlet of Ben Greet was scholarly 
and notable for the reading of the lines 
and the setting of the play, which was 
of the Elizabethan period. In Mr. Gilmour’s 
Hamlet, the audience beheld the work of 
a finished actor, playing for the first time 
in his many years of stage experience, the 
difficult character of the melancholy Dane. 
Never, perhaps, has the soliloquy, “To be or 
not to be,” been read so beautifully as it 
was by Mr. Gilmour. 

Landers Stevens’ Hamlet, on the contrary, 
showed the excellence that comes of con- 
tinued study and the experience of having 
played the rdle many times. Both Landers 
Stevens and J. H. Gilmour are at present 
members of the stock company at the Majestic 
theater in San Francisco. 


Hamlet in 
California 


Margaret Anglin will begin an engage- 
ment of eight weeks at the California 
theater in San Francisco the middle of this 
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month. Her repertoire will include some 
of the recent New York successes and 
a new play, a drama based on Miriam 
Michelson’s novel, “The Bishop’s Carriage.” 
“The Liars,” Henry Arthur Jones’ play, 
was given recently in San Francisco by a 
company of amateurs, for charity. The first 
performance, at the Columbia theater, was 
for the benefit of the club-house of the 
United “States marines at the Mare Island 
Navy Yard. Unlike most amateur perform- 
ances it was characterized by excellent team 
work, as well as individual success. The 
second performance, at the Tivoli opera 
house, was for the benefit of the San Fran- 
cisco Polyclinic. F. L. Mathieu acted as 
stage manager, and to him much credit is 
due for the success of the piece. 


Richard J. José, the contra-tenor, has 
organized a concert company which will tour 
the state of California, Honolulu and the 
whole United States. The initial perform- 
ance will be given at Lyric hall in San 
Francisco, April 4th. Mr. José is by many 
considered one of the world’s greatest singers. 


The engagement of the Henry W. Savage 
English Grand Opera Company at the Colum- 
bia theater in San Francisco, is one of con- 
siderable interest. Following comes the pro- 
duction of “The Virginian” with the original 
cast, including Dustan Farnum and Frank 
Campau. Lionel Barrymore in “The Other 
Girl” is an early Columbia attraction. 








Books and Writers 


The first address in the Barbara Weinstock 
lectureship, University of California, was 
delivered by Dr. Albert 

An Address by Shaw, editor of the Review 
Dr. Albert Shaw of Reviews, and is now 
published in a very neat 

book by Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. 
A preface by H. Weinstock, the founder of 
the lectureship, is a plea for commercial and 
business integrity, and in this the keynote 
of the book is struck. Dr. Shaw’s address 
is characterized by its terse and epigrammatic 
statement of the business world. Here is 


a quotation which in its brevity can give 
but an inadequate idea of the strength and 
value of the whole: 


We are not at heart—in this splendid country 
of ours—engaged in a mad struggle and race 
for wealth. We are engaged rather in the 
greatest effort ever made in the world for the 
upbuilding of a higher civilization. To avow 
that this civilization must rest upon a physical 
and material basis,—that is to say, upon a high 
development of our productive capacity and upon 
a constant improvement in our processes of 
distribution and exchange,—is not, on the other 
hand, to confess that our civilization is mate- 
rialistic in its nature or in its aims. 


That is a fair sample of the message that 
is written in the book, and it repays him 
who reads it. 

AL dW. 


How true it is, as thoughtfully suggested 
by F. A. Van Denburg in the preface to 
his alluring little book of verse 
entitled, “Heart Lines,” that 
“the throbs which come to one’s 
heart when filled with an over- 
whelming emotion, cannot be 
fully realized by the reader in the lines 
which are presented for attention.” It is so 
true, and yet one may hope to be able to 
gather a few throbs for the benefit of sym- 
pathetic people, for a mere glance at Mr. 


A Chaplet 
of Metrical 
Brilliants 


Van Denburg’s book must convince even the 
most callous that it abounds in throbs that 
ought to be preserved in some way or in 
some thing. Let us, then, reverently select 
a few samples from this storehouse and 
treasury of throbs and pass them along. 
Here is— 
THROB 1 


He has ever been our very best friend, 
Has given his best full and free, 
And still he asks us in earnest trend, 
“What more shall I give to thee?” 


THROB 2 


The rich and poor alike must toil, 
Their backs with burdens are bent; 

They must join the world’s turmoil, 
In it’s strife spend and be spent. 


Honestly, that is the manner in which Mr. 
Van Denburg and his publisher, Richard G. 
Badger, of Boston, present the possessive 
pronoun “its” to the public. The throbbing 
heart of the former may account for his 
oversight, but is the publisher’s heart throb 
bing, too? 

THROB 3 
When life's busy toil is over, 
Its burdens and joys cast aside, 
You may see what cares have been lifted 
sy the influence of your smile. 


How both the rhyme and the meter lure 
and hold us! 


THROB 4, AND LAST 


Iie had been a friend of Lincoln, 
And was also a comrade of Sheridan, 

He had written “no terms” at Ft. Donelson, 
He had gained the day at Vicksburg, 
Rejoiced—over victory at Gettysburg, 

He had agreed to “hammer” with Sherman. 


One dislikes to cease with this limited 
number of throbs, but to quote them all 
would be to republish the book, and it seems 
necessary to stop somewhere. The _ public 
is under obligations to Mr. Van Denburg, 
and also to Mr. Badger. 

A. J. W. 
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JACOB A. RIIS, REFORMER, LECTURER AND WRITER 


“Nome and Seward Peninsula,” is the 
title of a book of information about North- 
western Alaska which E. S. 
Harrison is writing, and will 
have ready for the press early 
next spring. Mr. Harrison 
lived in this remote region four years and 
a half, and collected most of the material 
for his book while editing one of the Nome 
papers. He has more than two hundred 
excellent photographs of scenic and industrial 
features of the country, and they will be 
used to illustrate the volume. The people 


A Book 
About Alaska 


of the United States know very little about 
Alaska, which a few years ago they derisively 
nicknamed ‘“‘Seward’s ice-box.” Since then the 
greatest salmon fisheries and the greatest 
seal industry in the world have been devel- 
oped in Alaska. Many of the district’s 
numerous islands have been converted into 
fox farms, and untold millions have been 
made out of the whaling industry in Bering 
sea and the Arctic ocean. Large areas of 
this vast country are adapted to agriculture 
and stock raising, and there is great wealth 
in the timber which forests a_ thousand 
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valleys and skirts the mountain ranges. But 
apparently greater than these, than all these, 
are the mineral resources, gold, silver, tin, 
copper and coal. In 1903 Alaska ranked 
third among the gold-producing states and 
territories of the United States. Recent gold 
discoveries in the Tanana country, and 
increased and improved mining facilities in 
the Nome region, bid fair to place Alaska 
at the head of the list within the next 
two years. A book that will truthfully 
describe the resources, climatic and other 
features of this wonderful northland should 
be an interesting and valuable volume. 


“Echoes,” by Elizabeth H. Rand, is a 
small book of both prose and verse. The 
latter generally can be dis- 


A Little tinguished from the former 
Book of by a brief inspection of the 
Mixed Echoes manner in which the lines 


are arranged. The following 
sample of the prose will give some idea of 
the meritorious nature of the whole: 


He woke one morn and found himself a man, 
Who, would he live, must earn his daily bread; 
He scorned the manual labor of the fields; 

He scorned the lowly life his parents shared. 


Upon taking a second look at this selec- 
tion, it is discovered that a mistake has 
been made in giving it as a sample of the 
prose in “Echoes.” It really is poetry. But 
it does not matter; it will do as a specimen 
of both the poetry and the prose, and so 
the most fastidious may be pleased. The 
author really does rhyme “bread” with 
“shared,” but probably that is the pronun- 
ciation in vogue in her country. That they 
pronounce words queerly there witness the 
following: 


‘Tis the song of Heaven's choir, 
Singing praises to Messiah. 


The publisher of this book is—let us see— 
yes, it is Richard G. Badger, of Boston. 
A. J. W. 





“A Sky Panorama” is the title of a small 
book of verse by Emma C. Dulaney. It is 
published by Richard G. Badger. 


Something of Boston, and like so many of 
Unusual Mr. Badger’s publications, it is 
in Verse unique—very unique. It is 


poetry, for the style in which 
it is presented demonstrates the fact, but, 
ah, how different and how coldly distant 
from some other poetry. The little metrical 
gems, how they sparkle! Here are a few 
that are quite scintillant: 


Not a dry spot anywhere on the ground, 
Unless it was covered up, could be found. 


Notice how naively and yet poetically the 
exception is introduced. 
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Each calf nestled close to its mother's side, 
But the little lambkins shivered, and cried. 


Poor little lambkins, but how fortunate it 
was about the calves. 


Over there where it looks like ‘tis snowing. 


Who does not lose all thought of rhetoric 
in the charm of the verse? 


But what can the matter be? (There's no noise.) 
Where's its brave defenders—the fun-loving boys? 


It is respectfully suggested that perhaps 
its brave defenders is. gone to school to study 
grammar. 

There are twenty-two pages in this book 
and as it costs but a dollar nobody can fail 
to appreciate the metrical wealth that can 
be secured for less than five cents a page. 
Lovers of poetry are indebted to Miss 
Dulaney, but over and over again to Mr. 
3adger. 


“Tf get more fun out of life than any one 

1 know of. Unless you’ve tried it, you 
haven’t any idea how much 

Jacob Riis, enjoyment one can get out 

Happy Reformer of doing good to othe: 
people.” 

This characteristic remark gives an inkling 
of the manner of man Jacob A. Riis is, the 
author of “The Making of an American,” 
“Theodore Roosevelt, the Citizen,” “The 
Battle with the Slum,” “How the Other 
Half Lives,” “Children of the Tenements,” 
and “Is There a Santa Claus?” 

Mr. Riis, under the auspices of the civic 
department of the California Club, recently 
lectured in San Francisco and delighted a 
large audience. Born in 1849 in Denmark. 
he landed in New York a poor boy, to begin 
the work of his life as a police reporter at 
the Mulberry-street police station. 

Only a police reporter can know what Mr. 
Riis found in the slums. In a general way 
he found his task and plunged with heart 
and soul into fighting the slum and all 
it stood for. How he succeeded and enlisted 
the aid of President Roosevelt, then New 
York Police Commissioner, who became 
his fast friend, is an old _ story. He 
utterly wiped out a dozen blocks of 
the worst tenements in that city. He used 
newspaper columns, his personal face-to-face 
arguments with politicians, and everything 
but personal funds, with which he was not 
endowed, in the battle. He made New York 
city spend millions of dollars in carrying 
out his great ideas. 

His fame spread, magazine editors sought 
him and the lecture platform beckoned to 
him. He stands for everything that is worth 
while, every movement for law and order and 
decency and right and freedom and better 
civilization. He is happy in the knowledge 
of what he has done. 
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Sunset Rays 


(Conducted by ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE) 


Don’t Write It 


When you have a thing to write, 
Write it. 

When it’s time to bite it off, 
Bite it. 

Run your killing pencil through 

Sweet word-pictures that you drew. 

Editors will smile on you— 

Smite it! 


If you’ve not a thing to say, 

Drop it. 
Words are wasted every day, 

Stop it. 
Though you’d like to prate and prate, 
Guess you’d better hesitate. 
If your word will nothing state, 

Chop it. 

AS Ws 


The Pirates of Penzance 


Old William Penn had old maid aunts, 
The records: do relate, 

Who kept a corner bakery shop 
Down in the “Keystone State.” 


To guess the rates upon their wares 
One need not take a chance, 

For on the walls on every side, 
Were the pie-rates of Penn’s aunts. 


T. Wesley Wright. 


5% 





The Mail Order School 


If you’ve ability, 
Strength or agility, 
That you would like to develop by rule, 
If you’ve a smattering 
Knowledge, or scattering, 
Go take a course in a mail-order school. 


Artistic photography, 
Spelling, geography, 
Even a way for short men to grow tall, 
(Just so you pay your fees 
In any way you please.) 
Mail-order methods apply to them all. 


To be a physician, 
Banker, musician 
Is taught through the mails in the easiest way. 
Without apology 
For lack of knowledge, the 
Mail-order method is never astray. 


Try seismography, 
Simple petrography ; 

Studies abstruse only furnish a test, 
To prove that the mail-order 
Method can afford a 

System of study quite up to the best. 


Take electricity, 
Or domesticity, 
For all are taught scientificallee; 
Writing advertisements, 
Parlor divertisements, 
Mail-order methods are never at sea. 
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There’s not an ism old, 
Science or schism bold, 
That you can’t learn about, having the price. 
Many an innocent 
Mourns for the tin he spent 
Spinning the wheels of this cunning device. 


With such avidity, 
Lightning rapidity, 
Men sprint for learning with infinite pains, 
The next generation 
Will not be a nation 
Of boys and of girls, but a nation of brains. 
Edwin W. James. 





My Daughter, She’s Engaged 


Seems to me that ev’rything, is kind o’ out 
o’ joint, 

The things that’s happ’nin’ in our house, 
somehow they kind o’ point 

To other things, that rasp a man, and make 
him that enraged, ; 

I wish my daughter hadn’t gone, and went 
and got engaged. 


We’re honored with a visit now, from future 
son-in-law, 

There’s things a-doin’ every day, we’re busy, 
me and ma, 

We’re asked to sup with every one who 
wants to meet “the” man, 

I’m better known, I’m sure, than when for 
senator I ran. 


There’s balls galore and dinin’ out, I’m 
frettin’ o’er them yet, 

They get upon my nerves somehow, and 
make me fume and sweat; 

I wish I had a mobile car, to wheel me 
anywhere, 

So long’s there hain’t no dress-up suits, to 
think about or wear. 


He may be high-falutin’, but he seems just 
plain and free, 

I wish when daughter made her choice, she’d 
thought some more o’ me, 

I wouldn’t had to amble like a sentimental 


page, : 
A-posing as the father of the girl who 


got engaged. 
Fremont Wood. 





Some Rural Observations 


If folks had to have licenses to be fools 
you’d be astonished to notice how many 
people would wear tags. 

st st 

I’ve noticed that a tyrant in his own 
family is likely to be a mighty humble critter 
when he’s out around among men. 

st Ft 

*Bout the hardest thing that life gives 
some men to learn is that it may possibly 
be them that’s mistaken. 


As somebody said, the candle that’s burned 
at both ends gives out soonest, but it’s kind 
o’ satisfyin’ to reflect that it gives the most 
light, too. 

Ft s 


I never noticed many fellers that paid off 
the mortgage on their homes by setting 
‘round the grocery and talkin’ politics. 
P’raps they did, but I never noticed it. 


Fe FS 
I’ve heard political orators that made me 
think of a parrot. But the remark ain’t 
intended for any reflection on the parrot. 


se FF 
Appearances are middlin’ deceitful. A 
mudhen looks a good deal like a duck, but 
some fellers that have tried it say that its 
meat ain’t near so satisfyin’—not near. 


es FF 
I’ve noticed that it’s mighty hard to make 
a woman that’s keeping house for a husband 
and nine children dread the wrath to come 
very much. Such cases are affecting, but 
I don’t know as they surprise me any to 


speak of. 
se SF 
There’s nothing in this world that’s as 
ready to come when you invite it as trouble. 
ALJ. W. 





The Message 


I 


What do the waves say, sweetheart, 

As they surge from the vessel’s prow? 

“We break, we break, and our white heads 
shake, 

As southward with bounding leaps we take 

This message of love: ‘Awake! Awake! 

And list while we whisper a lover’s vow!’” 


II 


What do the stars say, sweetheart, 
Aflame in the quiet skies? 
“We shine, we shine, on thee and thine, 
O’er snow-capped mountain and fruited vine, 
We sing in chorus, this song divine: 
‘Thy lover sends greetings, and kisses thine 
eyes!’ ” 
III 


What do the winds say, sweetheart, 

As they bend and caress the sea? 

“We blow, we blow, now fast, now slow; 
But ever to her, we go, we go, 

And whisper softly and lingeringly low: 
‘Thy lover is waiting and longing for thee!’ ” 


L’ENVOI 


Oh restless waves, and trembling star, 

And fickle winds: How slow you are! 

Out on you, laggards. My heart shall bring 

Its own sweet message on love’s swift wing! 
John O. Cantwell. 
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Yawp of the West 


The place 
For the race 
Is the west. 
It’s the best 
Of the plan- 
Et for man. 
Take a trip; 
Let business slip. 
Never mind, 
You will find 
Many sights 
Days and nights, 
That are worth 
All the earth 
For brain-fag. 
Go play tag 
With yourself 
In the west. 

E. W. James. 


Some Zigzag Philosophy 


Seems to me that the fellow 
who encourages the early bird 
to catch the worm might devote 
a little thought to the worm 
without hurting its feelings any. 


se st 
We speak as if jumping out 
of the frying-pan into the fire 
were making things worse, but 
I believe I’d prefer the fire. It’s 
quicker, and must be less painful. 


st 
A rolling stone gathers no 
moss, but sometimes it tears 
things up and shows where a 
gold mine is located. 


Fe Ft 
Little hands were never made 
to scratch each other’s eyes, but 
don’t let the fact interfere with 
your taking a few boxing lessons. 
They may come in handy. 
es SF Ut 
Opportunity waits for no man, 
but I have seen cases when it 
seemed to me that she winked 
mighty encouragingly at some 
man before she gathered up her 
skirts and went on. 


st SF 


All the world’s a stage, but some of the 
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By L. WorTHINGTON-GREEN 


A cebolla and a chili set the dawning day a-tune; 

A cebolla and a chili give a toothsome taste to 
noon— 

An onion and a pepper in the harsher English 


rung, 
But sweeter is the savor, just as softer is the 
tongue. 


They may be in the torta that flanks the break- 
fast cup, 

Or just a plain guisado by tortilla taken up; 

They ed prick the palate, and give the cheek 
a glow 

In a way the cold concoctions of the north can 
never know. 


A brown face gemmed with laughter, the metate 
bending o’er, 

Two dimpled hands a-twinkle—oh, thdt memory- 
opened door! 

What gastronomic marvels of our cousins on the 


south, 
That leave such tender flavor in the heart as 
well as mouth! 





Drawing by S. E. Armstrong 


The Way to Fame 


actors are enough to make any man tired 


of the show. 
se se 


The way to a place on the 
Stairway of fame 
Is all in a name; 

But the way to the name,— 





There is no accounting for taste. For 
instance, some people continue living in the 
East when California is right here all the 
time. 





How’s that? 
There’s the game. 
Marguerite. 
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California 


I dreamed a drean: of beauty, 
Of dewy orange-bloom, 

Of waving plumes of palms and gusts 
Of subtile, sweet perfume; 


Of lilies and rare roses: 
That glistened bright between 

Rich banks of brilliant tropic blooms 
That I had never seen. 


I dreamed about the ocean 
And mountains close beside, 
Their purple mantles bordered by 
The silver of the tide. 


I dreamed of holy brethren, 
Of gentle word and deed, 

Who journeyed over half the world 
To sow the Lord’s good seed; 


To toil till church and cloister 
Arose for Christ’s dear sake, 

Though o’er the thresholds, in my dream, 
I saw gold poppies break. 


I dreamed of dame and courtier, 
Of laughter and of tears, 

Of regions breathing still the sweet 
Romance of yesteryears. 


And lo, as I was dreaming, 
I journeyed swiftly through 
Three days and nights—then I awoke 
And found my dreams come true! 
Evaleen Stein. 


Goin’ Back East 


I’m goin’ back east, but I ain’t glad. 
It’s a pretty good sort of time I’ve had 
Out here, where ’t seems th’t every day 
Is a good deal brighter an’ a heap more gay. 
When I look through th’ door where th’ breeze 
comes in, 
Th’ sunlight seems t’ soften th’ din 
Th’t th’ street sends up, an’ th’ blue of th’ sky 
Seems t’ say: “You'll be back here, by 
and by.” 
An’ th’ palms keep wavin’ their hands at me, 
An’ I hear a deep “farew-e-1-1” fr’m th’ sea, 
But th’ roses are laughin’ an’ th’ vines blow 
round 
As they reach fr’m th’ roof most back t’ 
th’ ground, 

An’ they circle out like arms th’t would fold, 
An’ they seem t’ say: “Not all th’ gold 
In th’ world could keep you away fr’m here 

For th’ God of nature you’ve learned t’ 
revere, 
An’ you'll feel his clasp where’er you go; 
He’s set his seal on your soul, we know.” 
I hear th’ mountain an’ th’ ocean deep 
Say this t’ each other: “We needn’t weep 
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When they go back east; we needn’t care 
For there’s nothing on earth can keep them 
there,” 
An’ they tell me—th’ one with his grandest 
frown, 
An’ th’ other with spray-jewels in her 
crown— 
Th’t I’ve just found Life in my pleasure- 
quest ; 
Th’t there’ll be yearnings within my breast 
T’ leave th’ old love for th’ new; 
An’ they sing, in chorus: “That’s what 
you'll do.” 
I’m goin’ back east, but I ain’t glad. 
It’s a pretty good sort of time I’ve had. 
Frank T. Searight. 


The Mystery Explained 


The rushed conductor passed him by 
As on the street-car sped. 
He called that rushed conductor back, 
And this is what he said: 
“Please, Mr. Conductor, I know that you’re 
in haste; 
Please, Mr. Conductor, your time I would 
not waste, 
But conscience bid me call you back and 
your mistake repair, 
So please, Mr. Conductor, I want to pay 
my fare.” 


Now heard you e’er of such a case? 
And saw you e’er a one? 
And how would you account for it, 
When all is said and done? 
Why, I, my gentle reader, will tell you how 
it came, 
And me, my thoughtful reader, I hope you 
will not blame: 
A fellow told the story to me with beaming 
pride, 
And, oh, my saddened reader, that fellow 
must have lied. 
A.J. W. 


An Undeserved Rejection 


“‘Condense, condense, and still condense,” 
The editor said to me, 
Yet when I took him at his word 
I had hard luck, you see. 
He fired my manuscript straight back, 
Although I think you’ll note 
That I condensed as he advised, 
For here my screed 1 quote: 
B4 u act b sure u'r f8 
Is not 2 b ab8ed. 
2 oft a man has e’n 2 18 
That all 4 0 he w8ed. 
And how that more condensed could be 
I’m really blessed if I can see. 
A.J. W. 
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‘SANTA BARBARA (6h¢e Incomparable 





ONE OF SANTA BAKBAKA’S PRETTY HOMES 
Here are all the elements of home-building. Wonderful 


. . ° \ ' 
California Ss Homeland alley growth of tree, vine, shrub and flower. Bountiful produc- 
tion of nuts, fruits, vegetables and grains. Charming environment of mountain, valley, island and sea. Best of all, summer skies the 
whole year. Write C. M. GIDNEY, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Santa Barbara, California, for pamphlet. 








WINCHESTER 


AMMUNITION, RIFLES ann SHOTGUNS 


WERE AWARDED - 


THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE 


BY THE SUPERIOR JURY OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 


Winchester goods are famous the world over for finish, strength and reliability 


A. MULLER, Pacific Coast Agent, 127 First Street, San Francisco, California 











LOMPOC VALLEY 


A book which describes the entire valley, and gives full 
information regarding climate, soil, conditions and opportu- 
nities. It contains 31 pagesand 41 fine half-tone illustrations. 

This book will be mailed to any address upon receipt of 
a letter requesting the same. 

Lompoc has the cream of valley-land in California, and 
at a very moderate figure. Address, 


Secretary, Lompoc Valley Chamber of Commerce, comy?.**csuromn 
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Evolution 


By Morgan SHEPARD 
I 
Said Mister Mouse, “O! here’s a feast, 


A good big cake of compressed yeast— 
Some person was exceeding good 
To leave for me such lots of food. 


So I will dine 
Quite superfine ! 
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A delicious beauti- 
fier, preserver and 
cleanser of the teeth; 
makes the breath sweet 
and the gums less tender. 
The Metal Box is a handy 
package for the toilet table and 
traveling; no powder to litter, no liquid to spill 


or stain. 295 Cents, at all Druggists, 
C. H. Strong a sive es Chicago, U.S.A, 























ial accommodations for Traveling Men. 
eadquarters for Mining Men 

The only Strictly European ‘Plan Hotel in San 
Francisco. 








Lick flouse 


G. W. KINGSBURY 
Lessee and Manager 


Corner Sutter and Montgomery Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, - - CALIFORNIA 








The Only Fire Proof Hotel in San Francisco. 
A Modern Hotel Newly Fitted Throughout. 
Center of Business District. 

Convenient to All Car Lines. 





Press Clippings 


Are Every Day Being Made a 


Source of Great Profit 
IN THE BUSINESS WORLD 


They supply the manufacturer and business man 
with valuable information as to new markets and 
outlets for their products and goods. They supply any- 
one interested in any matter with all the information 
from all parts of the country, pertaining to that subject. 


The International 
Press Clipping Bureau 


which is the largest Press Clipping Bureau in 
the world will send you daily, everything 
rinted in every newspaper, magazine or trade 
a rnal in the country, on any particular subject 
This Bureau reads and clips 55,000 papers and other 
periodicals each month, and can furnish anyone every- 
thing printed in the country on business, financial, 
political, social, theatrical, scientific, sporting, agricul- 
tural, mining, or, in fact, any subject whatever that is 
mentioned in the columns of any new spaper or publica- 
tion. Write and state the subject you want clippings on 
and we will quote you a 


SPECIAL BARGAIN RATE 


for a trial month, that you may understand the great 
advantages to be derived from press clippings. Address 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
112-114 Dearborn Street, - Chicago, U.S. A. 
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“Tis nice,” he said, “that things like this 
Go far to give me added bliss, 
To lift my soul with risings rare 
To heights above, or anywhere. 
O! helpful meal— 
Such things I feel! 








Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer. Alwaysrestores color to gray 
hair. The hair grows rapidly, stops 
coming out, does not split at the ends, 
keeps soft and smooth. 

For the whiskers and moustache we make a Dye 
known as BUCKINGHAM’S DYE. It colors Leys 


a rich brown ora soft black. R. P. HALL & C 
Nashua, N. H 








VIEW FROM 


MT. TAMALPAIS, CALIFORNIA 


Overlooking the city and bay of 
San Francisco, showing the 
“Double Bow Knot” on the 
Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais 
Scenic Railway, ‘‘The Crook- 
edest Railroad in the World.” 
Only two hours from San Fran- 
cisco, including a sail across the 
Golden Gate, along the water 
front, by the harbor lL iheston 
and a never-to-be-forgotten ride 
over the grandest mountain rail- 
way on earth 


Information and Ticket Offices 


650 MARKET STREET ~= SAUSALITO FERRY 
(Chronicle Building) (Foot of Market St.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














DOUBLE BOW KNOT, MT. TAMALPAIS, CALIFORNIA 
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Atlas Contract & 
Supply Company 


309-311 Rialto Building 


San Francisco, California 


BUILD AND EQUIP: 


STEAM RAILROADS 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 








Ill ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 
“T seem to have a growing sense 
Of buoyancy and joy intense, SECURITIES TAKEN IN 
If not content—I feel, at least, HIGH-CLASS ENTERPRISES 
The leav’ning of this precious yeast— 
Intensifies, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
And rarifies! 














IN THE YEAR 1904 
The 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 


Issued $436,570,349 of New Insurance 


THIS IS THE LARGEST AMOUNT EVER ISSUED 
IN ONE YEAR BY ANY LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


Pacific Coast Head Office 


WELLS FARGO BUILDING 


Second and Mission Streets San Francisco 
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“I wonder if my spreading soul 
Will reach, at length, a happy goal 
Where aches and pains will be no more 
Upon that happy, happy shore— 
New peace to win— 
And very thin. 











THE 


ONLY REAL CURE 
GRIP 


AND 


STUBBORN COLDS 


ORANGEINE 


(POWDERS) 


Proven by many seasons — countless cases. Act 
Promptly — Dispel After Effects. No alcohol. 
No narcotics. No drug effect. @ Full, simple direc- 

tions and composition in every package. 
TRIAL PACKAGE FREE 

Orangeine is sold by progressive druggists everywhere, in 10c, 

25c, 50c and (the family economy 35-powder) $1.00 packages. 


On receipt of request we will mail 10c trial package free, 
with full directions, composition and wide human experiences. 


The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 














IMPORTANT 


SPRING BOOKS 





CAPTAIN AMYAS 


12mo $1.50 


A Novel by Dolf Wyllarde, author of “‘THE STORY OF EDEN” and “THE RAT TRAP” 





A Later Pepys 


Being the correspon- 
dence of Sir William 
Weller Pepys, Bart., 
1758-1825, with Mrs. 
Montagu and Mem- 
bers of the Bas Bleu 
Coterie. 


Edited by ALICE C. C. 
GAUSSEN. In two vol- 
umes, boxed. With 
numerous _ illustra- 
tions. 8vo $7.50 net. 


DEAR FATHERLAND 


A Novel by Ex-Lieutenant Bilse, one of “Life 
: 3 1 


in a Garrison Town.” mo $1.50 





CONSTANCE WEST 


A Novel by E. R. Punshon. A tale of life in 
the Wilds of Canada. 12mo $1.50 





A PRINCE TO ORDER 


A Novel by Charles Stokes Wayne. The Adven- 
tures of an Involuntary Pretender to the Throne 
of an Imaginary Kingdom. 12mo $1.50 








LIFE OF CERVANTES 


By Albert F. Calvert with numerous illustra- 
tions, portraits, etc. 12mo $1.00 net 





Theodore Watts- 
Dunton 


Poet, Novelist, Critic. 
A Biographical and 
Critical Study 
By JAMES DOUGLAS 
With Letters and Rec- 
ollections of Swin- 
burne, Meredith, 
Whistler, the Rosset- 

tis, Bret Harte, etc. 
Profusely illustrated 
in photogravure and 
half-tone. 

8vo $3.50 net. 








EMILE ZOLA, Novelist and Reformer 


An Account of His Life and Work. By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY. 
“Speaks with Undoubted Authority.”—The Dial. 


etc. 


8vo $3.50 net. 


With numerous illustrations, portraits, 








JOHN LANE 


Send for Spring Lists. 


67 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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“Mayhap I'll keep developing— 
Mayhap my soul enveloping 
My carnal senses, soon will be 
A peaceful, sweet Eternity 
Which thinly lies, 
Beyond the skies. 











CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
PRESS CLIPPINGS 


CONTRACTORS, MATERIAL MEN, 
BUILDERS, MANUFACTURERS 


In fact ANYBODY interested in Construction News 
of all kinds, obtain from our daily — QUICK 
RELIABLE INFORMATION. Our special correspond- 
ents all over the country enable us to give our patrons 
the news in advance of their competitors and before 
it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want and we will send you 
samples and quote you prices. 

PRESS CLIPPINGS on any subject from all the leading current 
newspapers, magazines, trade and technical journals of the 
United States and Canada. PUBLIC SPEAKERS, WRITERS, 
STUDENTS, CLUB WOMEN can secure reliable data for 
s . essays, debates, etc. Special facilities for serving Trade 
and Class Journals, Railroads and large industrial corporations. 

WE READ, through our staff of skilled readers, a more com- 
prehensive and better selected list of publications than any 
other Bureau. 

WE AIM to give prompt and intelligent service at the lowes 
price consistent with good work. 

Write us about it. Send stamp for booklet. 


THE UNITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 




















@ A letter filed by the 
GENUINE SHANNON SYS- 
TEM may always be found 
exactly where it belongs, be- 
cause it’s just as easy to return 
it to its right place as to a 
wrong one. 

@ The Shannon System has 
advantages of safety and con- 
venience provided by no other 
method. 

@ Would you like descriptive 
booklet ? 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. £0, 


_. 635-639 Mission St. 
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FoR THIN 


Dae 


147 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Makes plump figures 


| ~ “a 
and rosy complexions. 


Cures Kheumatism, Nervous Debility, 
bad stomach; restores health and vigor. 
Good for womenand puny children. Full 
box, 50c; trial package free, 10¢ postage. 
Dept I, W. A. Henderson Drug Co. Omaha 

















KILL THE GERMS 


And there will be no disease-The LITTLE 
GIANT kills all disease carrying insects—It destroys 
the germs—Tuberculal infection—T y phoid—Ma- 
laria and Yellow Fever will not exist where it is used. 

It is the recognized Germicide-the greatest 
Insecticide and the most powerful disinfectant 
known. ALWAYS READY—Simple to operate— 
Makes its own Gas—Lasts a Life Time— 

Sent Postpaid to any address for $1.00. 

Valuable circular FREE, 


GIANT DISINFECTINE COMPANY, 
Suite “M” Ruth Bldg. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA, 

Agents Wanted Everywhere 
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“When comes this end and dawning sweet, 
0! may my ending be complete— 
For things on Earth and things Heaven 
Are leavened with a wondrous leaven— 
I’ve found, at least, 
’Tis so with YEAST!” 
















beauti- 
fully il- 
lustrated 
with ostrich 
farm scenes 
and half-tone 


pictures of our BUY 
most fashionable DIRECT 
plumes, boas, stoles, _— ian 
tips, fans, and novel- PRICES 


ties. Write for it. AND SAVE MONEY 


Special Sale, $1.25 


15-inch ostrich feather plume, No. 68, better than is 
usually found at $3.00, black or white, Amazon curl, 
pe aid to any address for $195. Same plume, 19 
nches long—prepaid for $4.95. Natural feather sent 
free with orders. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
P. O. Box 52 So. Pasadena, California 














Me 8&8 cents 


and names of two flower loving 
friends. I will start you with 4 
packets of pure, fresh seed—Nas- 
turtiums—20 kinds; Royal Show 
Pansies—100 colors; Sweet Peas— 
40 varieties: Asters—all kinds. 

FREE—“Floral Culture,” and 
13th Annual Catalogue, with big 
list of rare seed bargains; also my 
offer of $100 cash prizes for best pic- 
tures of lawns and yards sown with 
L - SS the famous Lippincott seeds. 
Write TODAY; you'll forget it TOMORROW, 


MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT 


319 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn- 


Send 





Pioneer Seedswoman of America, 








T ( UJ R AMERICAN 
and FOREIGN 
#250 #1000 


ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Cape Breton and The Evangeline Land. Mexico. Egypt 
and The Holy Land. The Nile, Spain, Italy, Germany, 
Russia. THE LAND of the MID-NIGHT SUN. 

{A three weeks’ tour through BRITTANY and NORMANDY 
{Tours through England, Ireland and Scotland. 

{Select parties. 


For particulars and circulars, address 


E. A. JOHNSON 


124 South High Street West Chester, Pa. 





(Representing the most Reliable Firms) 
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Yet FoR sateBy 34% 
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i LEATHER DRAPERIE 
IN THE MODERN HOME 


adda touch of artistic uniqueness that carries with it the atmosphere 
of refinement and propriety. Durable and ideal for library, hall, 
den or dining room. California Leather Draperies are made o 
specially tanned California leather under exclusive patents and 
come in a great variety of styles and shades to match any decora- 
tive scheme. Sizes for single and double openings. Special sizes 
and patterns to order. Designs submitted. 
Write for Drapery and Pillow Catalog. 
Beautiful assortment of genuine California leather Pillow covers, 
full size skins hand burnt in Indian head, Mission, flower, animal 
head and oriental designs. . 
Art Leather Skins, full size, all colors, prepaid, $1.00. 
LEATHER GRILLE & DRAPERY CO. 
Sole Mfrs. Dept. G. Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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HONOLULU, JAPAN, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the steamers of the 


PACIFIC MAIL 
OCCIDENTAL ="« ORIENTAL 


and 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


FLEET 


Mongolia _ (twin stew) 27,000 tons 
Manchuria (twin screw) 27, OOO tons 
Horea -  (twinscrew) 18,000 tons 
Siberia -  (twinstiew) 18,000 tons 
China - - 10,200 tons 


Doric 4,700 tons 
Coptic 4,500 tons 
Gaelic 4,300 tons 


America Maru (twin screw)6,0O0O tons 
Hong Hong Maru (twin screw) 6,000 tons 
Nippon Maru (twin screw)6,0O0 tons 


“If you've ’eard the East 
a-callin’, why 
You won’t ’eed nothin’ else.” 
— Kipling. 


General Office, 707 Merchants’ Exchange. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


New York Office : L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 349 Broadway 
Chicago Office: W. G. NEIMYER, General Western Agent, 193 Clark Street 


}: 
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After 15 Years 


Of constant dealing in real estate, both City and Country, we 
have joined interests and by doing so we are better able to 
serve our clients than if we were doing business separately. ; 
We handle all kinds of real estate, large and small, both City and Country, in any of the United 
States, or Mexico. We have a 20,000 acre Colony of the finest lands in California, with an abundance of 
water for irrigation, at $45.00 per acre, in tracts to suit; one-fourth cash, balance in four annual ma 
ments. We have cattle ranches from 10,000 to 50,000 acres, all stocked. We have 10,000 to 30, 
acre tracts of timber land with millions of feet only awaiting the woodman’s axe. We have large ranches 
(or haciendas, as they are called) in Mexico, ranging from 50,000 to 800,000 acres, which can_be bom 
from 50 cents to $3.00 per acre. We pannel ask you to write us about our Colony. — NOW 
WE CAN PLEASE YOU. And we also know you will NEVER REGRET having invested in this 
Colony. Send for our prospectus. It will interest you, even if you don’t purchase. We will also give you 
information free about any line of business in California. Write us to-day. 


The Renfro-Peck Co., Inc., 634% Market St., San Francisco 






















Eames Tricycle Co. 





2013-2024 Market St. 
San Francisco, California 


Gold Medal Winner, 1904 
at St. Louis Fair 


Eames Tricycles 


AND ks 
Invalid Chairs 


Tell your helpless friend 
to write for Illustrated 
Catalogue which explains 
our MODERN Products in 
every particular. 


Branch: 
Sweeney Surgical Mfg. Co. 
Angeles, California 


“Channel” Switches. “Strom” Clamp Frogs 
“Transit” Switches 


Pettibone, Mulliken & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Frogs, Crossings, Split Switches 
Switch Stands, Head Chairs 
Tie Bars, Jenne Track Jacks 
Track Drills, Rail Benders 
Rail Braces 


725 Marquette Building : : : : : CHICAGO 




















REMEMBER 


Fairbanks-Morse Gasoline Engines 


can be operated on 


Gas, Gasoline, Distillate, Kerosene or Crude Oil 


Marine, Standard, Pumping, Hoists, Air Compressors and 
Electric Lighting Plants 


Send for full particulars to 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE & CO. 


They are made all sizes from 2to 1504.P. | 310 Market Street San Francisco 
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Old Faithful Inn, Yellowstone Park, will become one of the most popular hotels in the country. 
It is a structure of boulders and logs, peaks, angles, dormers, French windows, etc., artistically 
comovined. Old Faithful Geyser is near the hotel; a trifle farther away are the Giantess, Lion, 
Bee Hive, Lioness and Cubs. 


California Winter Tourists can return via Lewis and Clark Exposition and 
the Yellowstone. Lowest Combined Yellowstone and Coast Rates Ever Made. 


SEND SIX CENTS WONDERLAND 
FOUR SEXTS LEWIS and CLARK Booklet 


Both Finely Illustrated and Up-to-date 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, Northern Pacific Ry. ST. PAUL, MINN. 














or fi ars 
ari pears 














Fremont Hotel 


THOS. PASCOE, Prop. 





First-Class Family and Tourist 
Hotel. @ Centrally located. 
q Appointments perfect. Q All 
modern improvements. 








Corner Fourth and Olive Streets 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


SEND FOR BOOKLET ON CALIFORNIA 
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ELECTRIO The onreD 
Overland 
Birivecye 


The route of The Overland Limited 
from San Francisco and Portland to 
Chicago and the East is via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North-Western Line, over the double- 
track railway between the Missouri River and 
Chicago. A most luxurious train, electric 
lighted throughout. Only three days en route. 
Fast through trains daily from Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbara, San Jose, Fresno, San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, and other California 
points via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific 
Chicago & North-Western Rys. 


Choice of routes via the direct line through Ogden 
and Cheyenne or via Salt Lake City and Denver. 
Full information on application to your nearest ticket agent, or to 


R. R. RITCHIE, General Agent Pacific Coast, 617 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, 
W. D. CAMPBELL, General Agent, 247 South Spring Street, LOS ANGELES. 
W. A. COX, General Agent, 153 Third Street, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


















OL132 
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The Most Favored Route to California 


IS FOLLOWED BY THE 


SUNSET EXPRESS and 
GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


Via the El Paso Gateway 


Running daily between New Orleans, Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
via the SOUTHERN PACIFIC ROUTE and between Chicago, E] 
Paso, Los Angeles and San Francisco, via the ROCK ISLAND SYSTEM 
and SOUTHERN PACIFIC. Vestibuled sleepers and diners, composite 


and observation cars and the service of a model hotel. 


For details ask any agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
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||Récamier Cream 


In use nearly a Century, will positively cure pimples, black- 
heads, and all skin diseases. For sale at all leading Drug and 
Department Stores, or sent upon receipt of price, 50c and $1.00 


RECAMIER MANUFACTURING CO. 


129 WEST THIRTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 


|| NEVILLE & Co. Bags and Bagging 


Manufacturcrs and Dealers 














TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS 
Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets 
and Hammocks, Water Proof Goods, GOLD 
MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE 


| 27 to 33 California Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


















THE SCENIC LINE or THE WORLD 


The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
Through Pullman and Tourist Sleeping Cars to 
DENVER, OMAHA, KANSAS CITY, 

ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 


Handsomely illustrated books of travel sent free on application to 


T. D. CONNELLY W.C. MCBRIDE W. J. SHOTWELL 
General Agent General Agent General Agent 











230 So. Spring Street 124 Third Street 625 Market Street 
Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon san F Califor 








5. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, Denver, Colorado 
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ARIZONA 8 NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 


| Jas.Colquhoun President. JG Hopkins, 2dVicePresident. | E.Schumann Superintendent. 
Alex Veitch Ist VicePresident. ATThomson,Secyand Tres. — General Offices-Clifton Arizona. 











REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIFTON 


en ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAIL- 
WAY connects with the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany lines at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with 
the El Paso and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, New 

Mexico. It runs a daily passenger service between the points named 
and Clifton, Arizona, the great copper camp. It spans the Gila and San 
Francisco Rivers, and for twenty miles follows the historic canyon of 
the Gila River. ; 





ki It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 

fe Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining 
\ camp in Arizona. 
( The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; ; 
) altitude 3,400 feet ; population, 5,000; magnificent mountain scenery, traversed 


\\ by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel accommo- 
UV dations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy in 
development. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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PRESTON MILLING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADB FLOUR 


OUR BRANDS: 
“Cache Valley’s Best’? High Patent 


“Cream of the Valley” Straight 
Grade 


PRESTON, CACHE VALLEY, IDAHO 





Make 


$1,500 a year 


Without Speculating 




















EUROPEAN PLAN POPULAR RATES 


Langham Hotel 


In the Heart of the City 
Corner Mason and Ellis Sts., San Francisco 


HARRY R. RAND 























Rand, 
McNally 
& Co., 
Chicago 





THE resources of our engraving, printing and pub- 

lishing plant include the latest time-saving machin- 
ery and automatic devices. We aim to do work quickly 
and to doit well. For nearly 


50 YEARS 


we have been known as one of the largest printers and 
publishers in the United States. If you are interested 
in commercial printing, maps, globes, atlases, school 
books, or general trade publications, we invite corre- 
spondence, We regularly handle orders from one 
thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, MCNALLY & Co., CHICAGO 








ONE OF OUR I5 MONTHS OLD RUBBER TREES 














IVE acres of the Ystilja Rubber Plantation 
will produce a net income of $1,500 or 
more per year. Shares can be purchased for 

cash in advance, or on small monthly payments. 
The dividends earned while you are paying for your 
shares will almost equal their cost, and liberal pro- 
visions are made for those who cannot keep up the 
small monthly payments. 

Rubber trees grow very rapidly and profits from 

them quickly accumulate into fortunes. 

Write for our latest book about the plantation, 

reports of inspectors, etc., full data regarding the 
growing of rubber, and the cost and profit of shares, 


CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 
321 “‘A” Parrott Building 
San Francisco, California 
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SACRAMENTO. VALLEY 
CALIFORNIA 








Good land at low prices. 

Values certain to increase rapidly. 
Growing season never ends. 

Alfalfa yields six crops a year. 
California's great fruit district. 
Ships 80% of fresh deciduous fruits. 
Grows the earliest oranges. 

All grasses, grains, vegetables and fruits grow here. 
Flowers bloom all the year. 

Ripe fruits picked every day. 

A good place to live. 

A good place to make money. 








For full information apply to 


The Sacramento Valley Development Association 


W. A. BEARD, Secretary, 1008 Fourth Street, Sacramento, California. 


Es tia Se IN o's bb nd 0 ob wh 0s Ho Senseo President H. P. STABLER, Yuba City....... Vice-Pres. for Sutter County 
CC. B. DERROEAM, BOCUNIRONO:: =. So. occ cece Treasurer R. M. GREEN, Oroville........... Vice-Pres. for Butte County 
MorRISs BROOKE, Sacramento Vice-Pres. for Sacramento County J. W. KBARTH, Colusa..........Vice-Pres. for Colusa County 
J. H. Wits, Auburn.... ...Vice-Pres, for Placer County W. H. Morrissgy, Orland ......Vice-Pres. for Glenn County 
J. ReiTuH, JR., Woodland. . .»..Vice-Pres. for Yolo County C. F. Foster, Corning........ Vice Pres. for Tehama County 
C. F. AARON, Marysville. .Vice-Pres. for Yuba County G. M. Carsten, Latrobe....Vice-Pres. for El Dorado County 


G. A SCHROTER, Shasta... .. Vice-Pres. for Shasta County 
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E\OPPORTUNITY/A 


: “al SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 


GATEWAY TO THE GREAT 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY, 





BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE VARIOUS and ABUNDANT in its PRODUCTS 


A Place for Homes and Investment “°*.rc'tteawes 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many vineyards 
averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, onions, corn, 
asparagus grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in car-load lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 





ESTABLISHED 1884 PHONE VALE 1381 LOANS NEGOTIATED 


TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 


Sacramento Valley Lands 


N. K. SPECT & COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE 


City and Country Inwestnmaents 
Properties to Exchange 


1010 FOURTH STREET SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 

















RICE LANDS 


Improved or unimproved farms of all sizes with 
abundant water supply from canals or wells; close 
to railroads and mills. 

Write us for prices, terms and description. 


W. W. DUSON @ BRO. 


CROWLEY LOUISIANA 
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Twin Falls, Matilija Hot Springs 








SIM MYERS, Proprietor 


Matilija Hot Springs 


VENTURA COUNTY, GALIFORNIA 








Located in Matilija Canyon, on the U. S. Pine Moun- 
tain Reserve, 16 miles from the Coast, altitude 1100 feet 


MOST FAMOUS PLEASURE AND HEALTH RESORT 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
OPEN WINTER AND SUMMER 
CLIMATE UNEQUALLED 


Regular Post Office, Long Distance Telephone, General Supply 
Store, Electric Lights, Livery and Feed Stable, Cottages, Tents, 
Warm Swimming Plunge, Hot Sulphur Baths, Medicinal Waters 
to Drink, Trout Fishing, Hunting, Grand Mountain Scenery. 


NO FOGS—NO WINDS 


Take Southern Pacific train via Ventura to Nordhoff, thence a 
five mile ride in the old-fashioned stage coach 


Rates for Board and Room, $12.00 per week and up 
MATILIJA, CALIFORNIA 


Printed matter at Southern Pacific Information Bureau, 613 Market Street, S. F., or any Southern Pacific Agent 








ino. 3. Cone Robert W. Hunt 


A. W. Fiero 


Jas. C. Hallsted 
D. W. McNaugher 


at this paper on which 
SUNSET MAGAZINE is 
printed. It is furnished by 


us. All of the best peri- 





ROBERT W. HUNT & GO. 


Bureau of Inspection 
Tests and Consultation 


71 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 


INSPECTION OF 


Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Locomo- 
tives, Pipe, etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and other 
Structures 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories 


Reports and Estimates on Properties 
and Processes 


odicals in the State—or nearly all—get 
their paper at our place. All kinds of paper 
and all of the best. 


Bonestell, Richardson & Co., inc. 


Corner Sansome and Sacramento Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















Private Exchange 515 


O'BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME, BUTTER, 
CHEESE AND EGGS 


Stalls 3,4,5,6,37,38 and 39 CALIFORNIA MARKET 
CALIFORNIA STREET ENTRANCE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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PRODUCTS, ETC. 1903 


Lima Beans 39,750 acres, Other Beans 
17,680 acres, Sugar Beets 13,500 acres, Wheat 
21,355 acres, Barley 37,540 acres, Hay 23,600 
acres, Oats and Corn 11,000 acres. 


FRUITS. Trees in Bearing: Apricots 223,090, Oranges 92,045, 
Lemons 67,511, Walnuts 63,033, Prunes 27,530, Peaches 
6,761, Apples 3,657. 

INCOME for Products: Beans $1,500,000, Sugar Beets $1,000,000, 


Apricots $254,000, Walnuts $400,000, Honey $35,000, 
Other Farm Products $500,000. 


VENTURA COUNTY has an excellent climate, without the 


extremes of either heat or cold. Is situated on the shores of the 

Pacific Ocean, in Southern California; has first-class railroad 

and steamship transportation facilities, and offers unparalleled 

opportunities for the homeseeker. For complete information 
and illustrated reading matter address 


1. W. STEWART, Sec. Board of Trade, Oxnard 
GEO. A. BARRY, Sec. Board of Trade, Santa Paula, or 
D. J. REESE, Sec. Board of Trade, Ventura, Ventura County, California 
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19 SPEAR STREET 


-"-0-8-5-8-5-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8--5-8-5--B-B-E-E-B-8--E-B-H-B-H- 
#-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8--8-8-8-8-8-8-8- 8-8-8 -8-8-8-8-8-8- 


SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT McCLOUD 


S-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8--8-8-8-8 


a-8-E- 


a-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8- -8-E-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-i- 


Main Yard San Francisco, Fifth and Brannan Streets, 
Main Yard Stockton, Center and Sonora Streets, 





Steam and Power Pumps 





For all purposes are manufactured 
in great variety by 


Geo. E. Dow Pumping Engine Co. 


179 First Street, San Francisco, California 








REDWOOD LUMBER, RAILROAD TIBS, also OAK 
TAN BARK and its EXTRACT FOR TANNERS (§¢*7)) 
AGENCY FOR ITS 
PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND 
THE AMERICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


(INCORPORATED) 


S. S. JOHNSON, President and General Manager 


CAPACITY, 90,000,000 FEET PER ANNUM 


Yards at McCloud, Ash Creek and Upton, California 


M. HARRIS, Manager 
M. J. GARDNER, Manager 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
-E-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8- -8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-5 


LE WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 


303 California St., San Franciseo, California 


-—e —e—e—S——- 2-2-2 e—e—e—S—-e—-S—-2—-S—-e— 











F. E. SCHLAGETER, President SIMON JENSEN, Secretary 
Lars HANSEN, Vice-President 


OGDEN PACKING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Wholesale Dealers in Fresh Meats 


364 TWENTY-FOURTH STREET 


OGDEN, UTAH 
P. 0. BOX 383 
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I LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


J. Scuwerrzer & Co. 


Wholesale 


Butchers 


and 


Meat 
Jobbers 


NO RETAILING DONE 


416-418 CLAY STREET and 
413-415 MERCHANT STREET 


Between Sansome and Battery Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE MAIN 368 


llotel, Restaurant and Shipping Supplies 
a Specialty 





The Fox LS gga 





2 PROVED SUPERIORITY ~ 


Do you realize it would be suicidal for 
us to make the broad claims we do for the 
Fox Typewriter unless we could prove 
them point by point in competitive tests with 
all other typewriters. 

75 per cent of our sales have been made 
under these conditions. 


THE REASON WHY 


It is in the mechanical construction pure 
and simple. The Fox is an improved 
machine built on the Only lines that can be 
used SUCCeSSfully in typewriter construc- 
tion—the lightest touch—unlimited speed— 
tabulator and two color ribbon attachments, 
etc.—in fact the most complete typewriter 


to be had at any price. 
DEALERS WANTED 


There is still some choice territory not 
assigned to agents. Responsible men can 
make arrangements with us. 


Fox Typewriter Co., ita. 
Factory and Executive Office 
822 Front Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


PAYOT, UPHAM & CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO REPRESENTATIVES 


204 PINE STREET 





S 
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ontra Costa County, California 


Contra Costa County is in the geographical center of California, within 
fourteen miles, at nearest point, to San Francisco. Has seventy miles of water 
front, nearly all of which is deep water. 


Transportation Facilities 


Has best transportation facilities of any 
point im the world. The main lines of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company 
run through the County. The latter has 
its terminus, with large yards and shops, 
at Point Richmond, in this County. The 
Great Western Pacific has made its survey 
through the County and its Surveyors are 
now in the field making surveys for actual 
work of construction of road. Besides these 
three main lines, numerous steamers ply 
between the different wharves and numer- 
ous landings along the shore line and San 
Francisco. 


CLIMATE :—The climate is healthful, 
mild and equable. It is tempered by the 
influence of the Pacific Ocean, the waters 
of the San Pablo, San Francisco and 
Suisun Bays and the San Joaquin River. 
All but the first-named wash the Northern 
and Eastern shore of the County. The 
mean annual temperature is between fifty- 
two and sixty-eight degrees. 


ARBA :—The County contains 440,000 acres of land. Four-fifths of this area is under 
cultivation. 





PRODUCTS :—Wheat, hay, barley, oats, fruits in all variety, table grapes, wine grapes, 
garden truck, asparagus, and all kinds of vegetables and berries, oranges, limes, olives, raisins 
and figs, almonds, walnuts and various kinds of dried fruit. 


RAINFALL :—The average rainfall ranges from 18 to 23 inches. Drought never known. 
IRRIGATION :—Irrigation not required. 
SOIL :—Rich, alluvial and very productive. 


EDUCATIONAL :—Contra Costa County has five well-equipped High Schools, sixty Grammar 
Schools and 110 teachers. 


MANUFACTURING :—Cheap factory sites and cheap transportation by water and rail 
to all points of the world have induced many manufacturers to locate along our shore line. 
These inducements, together with low expenses, freedom from labor difficulties, electric power, 
crude oil for fuel (the Standard Oil Company’s pipe line passes through the County within one 
mile of the water front), make Contra Costa County unexcelled as a location for factories. 


LANDS :—Lands for vineyards can be bought at from $50 to $100 per acre. These lands 
will produce from four to ten tons per acre, and the grapes have been selling for the past three 
years at from $20 to $30 per ton. Wheat lands can be bought at from $30 to $100 per acre. 
These lands will produce from 15 to 25 hundredweight of wheat per acre. Vineyards in full 
bearing can be bought at from $200 to $500 per acre, orchards in full bearing at from $150 to 
$250 per acre. 


For data as to cost of living, building, wages or any other information, communicate with 


Contra Costa County Board of Supervisors, Martinez, California 
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” ELNG BETWEEN THE TEAST ano WEST 3 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


EITHER THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL OR LAKE SHORE OR 
VIA ST.LOUIS OR CINCINNATI AND THE BIG FOUR ROUTE 





YOU CAN STOP AT NIAGARA FALLS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
YOU CAN THUS PASS THROUGH DETROIT OR CLEVELAND. 


In either case, you ride over the FOUR-TRACK NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic Hudson River 
or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New York or Boston. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


CARLTON C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
OR 


FP. M. BRYON, Southern California Pass. Ag’t, 324 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, OREGON 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central Lines 
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DON’T OVERLOOK 


MENDOCINO COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


T is not rich in mines or minerals, but its wealth lies in the fertility of its soil, 
its natural grasses, its pure clear water and its mountain streams, its equable 
and healthful climate, its mineral and medicinal springs, its immense red- 

wood forests, its unlimited opportunities for comfortable homes, its splendid 
stock ranches, its immense product of manufactured lumber, the great product 
and fine quality of its wool, fruit, hops, butter, beef, mutton and pork. 


No drouth; NO IRRIGATION needed; no floods. No malaria. Every creek 
a trout stream; every glen a deer park. 


Life is worth living in Mendocino County; the same latitude as Southern 
Italy—80 miles north of San Francisco. 


There are no boom prices yet, but there will be when its advantages and 
great resources become known. Mendocino, half the size of Massachusetts, 
and but one two-hundredth of its population! 


One hundred miles of sea coast, and transportation by water. Geographical 
center of county—Willits—seven hours by California Northwestern Railway from 
San Francisco; Ukiah, county seat, only five hours. 


Unimproved lands from three to ten dollars per acre; improved farms and 
homes from five hundred dollars up, according to location and circumstances. 


Plenty of room for thrifty, industrious people and families who value health, 
home and happiness. 


Take an Outing and see for yourself; or get Special Information by 
addressing the 


Mendocino County Board of Trade 
UKIAH, CALIFORNIA 
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SAMSON 


OIL ENGINES anno PUMPS 


HAVE PROVEN THEMSELVES A 


SUCCESS IN THE IRRIGATION FIELDS 
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a7 SLEEPING CARS 
. From Pacific Coast to Chicago 
\WHA2 7.8 04 Ar O) 8d 7) 
: and VIA OMAHA. 
Also via, New Orleans_4 
[Com Ot Tavetsatar-is! 



















-- a SAMSON IRON WORKS 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle ST nila 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., CHICAGO. OCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


Sa a a cap cap SEND FOR CATALOGUE 














E. C. WILLIAMS, President HENRY TEMPLEMAN, Treasurer 


Mendocino Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Redwood Lumber 
Railroad Ties and Forest Products 


40 California Street, San Francisco 











Miiis at Mendocino Telephone Drumm 606 Cargoes Sawn to Oraer 
AGENTS AGENTS 
AUSTRALIAN DISPATCH LINE ALLIANCE MARINE AND GENERAL 


ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED 
(OF LONDON) 


J. J. MOORE & CO. 
Shipping and General Commission Merchants 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
418 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


OF 
CLIPPER SHIPS 


A. B.C. 
SPECIALTIES A. I, CABLE ADDRESS 
LUMBER AND COAL oo wae | Siw CLIFFMOORE 
ScoTT’s 
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Wells Fargo @ Co. Express 


CARRIER BY QUICK DISPATCH, having its Own Through Line to New York, St. Paul, New 
Orleans, City of Mexico, and 4200 Intermediate Offices. Twenty-nine (29) States and Territories and the 
Republic of Mexico are served direct by this Company's lines, while, through responsible connections, all 
points in North America are readily reached. 

MONEY ORDERS issued for any amount, payable at over 30,000 places in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, afford a very Inexpensive, yet Safe and Practical Method for remitting. i 


The Cost—From 3 cts. for $2.50 and under, up to 30 cts. for $100.00 


TRAVELERS’ MONEY ORDERS, payable at par throughout the World, without identification, are 
issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200. They are absolutely Safe and will save you 
the annoyance and trouble of Identification. 
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Also fully equipped with a 


ROBERT SHERER & CO. | | 4 GALIFORNIA CEMENT 


For CALIFORNIA BUILDERS 


RAILROAD and JEL, 
GRADING C Pasaat AGENTS: 
CONTRACTORS WESTERN FuEL Co. 


mueepemmrerons Wm V0K)LAMD CEMENT 


and all classes of Grading | 
and Teaming 






first-class Steam Shovel Plant 


Office, 101% South Broadway Guaranteed Equal to Any Brand Imported 


or Domestic Cement 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA TESTS 
1 DAY, 395 Ibs. 7 DAYS, 751 Ibs. 28 DAYS, 876 Ibs. 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS 


Telephones: 
SUNSET, MAIN 2337 WESTERN FUEL COMPANY 
HOME, 1722 318 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 























LIFE IS SHORT RETAIN YOUR YOUTH 


GO TO 


French Lick 


AND 


West Baden Springs 


IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTHERN INDIANA, on THE 


(MONON ROUTE | 





Cncase Froearous fpusrnus Pawar (( 
eee | 


Rest for the Weary Health for the III Recreation for All 
The remedial properties of the various Springs at these famous resorts are 
world renowned for chronic ailments of Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels. 
You drink the waters—nature does the rest. 


Excursion Rates and Good Train Service from All Parts of the Country 

HOTEL RATES range from $8 up to $35 per week, including free use of waters. Accom- 
modations from the plain boarding-house up to the finest apartments and service to be 
obtained. in the best metropolitan hotels. 

Booklets telling all about the waters and giving list of the hotels and 

boarding-houses with their rates sent free. 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, ADDRESS FRANK Jd. REED, 

Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 


MONON ROUTE, CHICAGO 
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Erickson & Petterson = 
| RAILROAD CONTRACTORS 
South San Francisco California 
i 


Sole Patent 


This car is 
Owners of the 


|| a am @ m= 


considered by 
Tunnel car 


Experts to be 
Which works on 











i Superior to ! 
the roller 

All Others . 
Principle 

] 

STEAM SHOVEL ( 


Erickson & Petterson completed cne Chatsworth Park tunnel which was three and a half years 
in building; the most difficult piece of tunnel work constructed on the Pacific Coast. % 
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LAX E COUNTY has proven to be the Mecca of 
thousands seeking for lost health. 

Lake County is about 1500 feet above sea level, is 
free from fogs and cold winds. 

Lake County has sufficient rainfall to insure large 
crops of fruit and grain without irrigation. Crop failure 
is unknown in the county. 

Lake County’s beautiful lakes have a hundred miles 
of shore line, affording building locations for hundreds 
of homes. 

Lake County is the place to get a home for a small 
amount of money. 

Lake County contains more mineral springs than the 
whole of Europe. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


THOMAS PATTEN, Lakeport, California, or to J. B. LAUGHLIN, 
Secretary of the Board of Trade, Kelseyville, California; G. W. 
KEMP, Middletown, California; J. M. ADAMSON, Lower Lake, f j 
California or C. W. PHILLIPS, Upperlake, California. >. 








We will send FREE LITERATURE and tell you all about Lake County 
THE MAY LAND AND INVESTMENT CO., LAKEPORT, CALIFORNIA 











INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


ONE WALL S’"REET, NEW YORK 
CAPITAL PAID IN - - -  $3,947,200.00 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS - - - - 3,947,200.00 
WASHINGTON PANAMA Kose SHANGHAI HONG KONG 
BRANCHES< SAN FRANCISCO LONDON MANILA BOMBAY SINGAPORE 
City OF Mexico YOKOHAMA CEBU CALCUTTA CANTON 


Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. General Banking 
Business Transacted. Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals Solicited. Foreign and Domestic Exchange Bought 
and Sold. Travelers’ and Commercial Letters of Credit Granted, available in any Part of the World. Interest Bearing Cer- 
tificates of Deposit Issued for Fixed Periods. Interest Allowed to Banks on Current Daily Balances. Special Rates Given to 
Banks Drawing Direct on Our Branches and Agents Throughout the World. 

CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Correspondence Invited. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH CORNER SANSOME AND BUSH STREETS WILLIAM H. HIGH, MANAGER 

















About 110 acres of deep alluvial soil; fourteen 
6 artesian wells, twelve-room dwelling house, five 
HBRE S Y O UR cottages and several outbuildings. Just the place for 
Seep RAIsinc, for Topacco, or for ALFALFA and 
CHANCE TO BUY A DatkyInGc. A DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE THE YEAR 
Arounpb. Abundance of fruit; also timber for fuel. 

Rural delivery; within 100 miles of San Francisco; in 
FERTILE FARM IN the heart of the famous Santa Clara Valley. A thrifty 
man can MAKE A ForTUNE on a farm like this. It is 

for sale, cheap. 


Cc A LIF O RNI A For details address 


C. S. AIKEN, care Bohemian Club, San Francisco,California 
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Y Mrough Service 


Lo 


ST Lows «Last 


via the 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. 

















ELL, GENERAL AGENT, 625 jy,p 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


a 
= 4, TOWNSEND, 


git PASSENGER & TIC Sy 
gent "ST. Louis. ere 


T. D. CONNELLY, GENERAL AGENT, 230 SOUTH SPRING STREET, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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FRANKLIN H. HEAD, 
President Vice-President 


A. A, SMITH, H. G, B. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary 2nd V. P. and Gen'l Mgr. 


CONTINENTAL 

CASUALTY 

COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


CAPITAL STOCK, $300,000 


c. H, BUNKER, 


GOOD CONTRACTS IN GOOD TERRITORY 
TO GOOD MEN 


WRITES ALL FORMS OF 


Personal Accident and Health Insurance 


More than Four Million 
Dollars paid to Policy Holders 


W. H. BETTS, Resident Manager 


Mutual Savings Bank Building San Francisco 























THE LEXINGTON 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The electric cars from the Arcade 
depot pass the door 


Newest European Hotel, centrally located, with 
First-class Cafe in Connection. 
ROOMS $1.00 PER DAY AND UP 
Nearly one hundred rooms connected with baths 
THE AMES HOTEL CO. 














CABLF ADDRESS ‘‘'WILYON"” 


TELEPHONE BUSH 271 


THE WILSON-LYON CONSTRUCTION CO. 


BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, RAILWAYS 





PRODUCERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
GRANITE 
SANDSTONE 
VITRIFIED PAVING BRICK 
BUILDING BRICK 


AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


STEEL RAILS AND RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT 


WORKS 


GRANITE QUARRIES 
RAYMOND, MADERA Co. 


SAND STONE QUARRIES 
FRANKLIN, CONTRA COSTA CoO. 


FACTORIES AND YARD 
RICHMOND, CONTRA COSTA CO. 





OFFICE, 220 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO - 


CALIFORNIA 
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Pay 

















San Francisco PURCHASERS’ GUIDE 














Seno vour LAMPS ror repairs To 


BOESCH LAMP CO. 


585 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 

Manufacture and Repair Lamps and LANTERNS for Homes, 
Stables, Barns, Hotels, Factories, Mines, Mills, Railroads, 
Vessels, etc. Automobile Lamps a Specialty. 


H. H. YOUNG, Pres F. A. SwAin, ViCe-PReEs. 
H. A. JONES, SEc. 209 Post Sr. 


THE YOUNG & SWAIN BAKING CO. 


BREAD, ROLLS, PIES, CAKES, etc. 
Private Exchange 800 


2229-2239 GEARY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 





CapPitat Stock, $1,000,000 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG, CO. 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 


PURE OAK BARK TANNED LEATHER AND BELTING 


Main Office, Tannery and Factory: Worcester, Mass. 


459-461 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA POWDER WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS 
HERCULES POWDER AND GELATINE 
330 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








ALEXANDER-YOST CO. 


HARDWARE MACHINERY 
TOOLS anD SHOP SUPPLIES 


401 MARKET ST., COR. FREMONT 


ee cigigagaerl BROS. CO. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 





anp BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


1533 MARKET STREET 


Opp. Sansome STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





FRED. B. HAIGHT 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 


SPECIALTIES: 
THe Finest Graves of BuTTER, CHEESE AND Ecos 


212-214 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


SMITH & YOUNG 


Deacers In BUILDING SPECIALTIES 
TELEPHONE Main 1370 
723 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Oak.ano Office: 425 15TH STREET PHone Main 366 





C. MULLER ere 
THE LEADING OPTICIAN 
New Store: S. W. CORNER SUTTER AND GRANT AVENUE 


Complicated Cases of Defective Vision thoroughly diagnosed free 
of charge, and all errors of refraction, such as Myopia, Hypermetropia, 
Simple, Compound and Mixed Cases of Astigmatism carefully corrected 
with suitable lenses. 


DEL MONTE MILLING CO. 


General Offices, Front and Clay Streets 
Mills - Second and Brannan Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Flour, Meals, Rolled Oats, Feed, Grain, etc. Peacock Brand 


Self-Raising Buckwheat Flour. Rolled Oats and Rolled 
Wheat in Compressed Packages are Our Specialties 





LEON LEWIN 
President and Treasurer 


THE LEWIN-MEYER CO. anc.) 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
TELEPHONE 
PRivaTe EXCHANGE 442 34-36 Market Street, San Francisco 


wp he oO. ep bey 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man 


LOUIS T. SNOW & CO. 


210 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Wholesale Grocers and Provision Dealers 





Orders for Ranch and Lumber and Mining 
Camp Supplies carefully filled at lowest prices 





CALIFORNIA MILL CO. 
PLANING MILLS 


MANUFACTURERS OF MiLt Work IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
SHip Work A SPECIALTY 
Mitts: 136 ro 158 Spear STREET ano 121 to 123 Main STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ARTHUR HOFFSCHNEIDER GEORGE HOFFSCHNEIDER 


HoFFSCHNEIDER BROTHERS 


Electrotype and Stereotype Foundry 
412 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE BROWN 686 


Electrotypes of Half-Tone Engravings, Zincograph Work and 
Soap Makers’ Stamps 








JOHN G. ILS & CO. 


HIGH GRADE 
FRENCH RANGES AND BROILERS 
COMPLETE KITCHEN AND BAKERY OUTFITS 
814-816 KEARNY STREET San Francisco, California 





POTTERY, GLASSWARE 


LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies Household Goods 


Nathan-Dohrmann Co. 


122-132 Sutter St. San Francisco, California 
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We have purchased the entire edition of the SPORTING DICTIONARY, 
the most valuable addition to the Sportsman’s Library ever published, for 
free distribution to our readers. 

No lover of hunting, fishing, out-door life, athletics or card playing should 
be without this book. In fact no modern library is complete without it. It 
contains 130 pages printed on a good quality of paper in clear, legible type and 
defines thousands of words and phrases—both professional and technical 
terms—used in all popular sports and games, including: 


THE GUN CANOEING BOWLING CROQUET 
HUNTING CARD PLAYING TENNIS ARCHERY 
FISHING BASE BALL THE HORSE QUOITS 
RIFLE PRACTICE FOOT BALL GOLF CURLING 
BOATING HAND BALL BOXING BILLIARDS 





To every new subscriber to FIELD AND STREAM and every old sub- 














scriber who renews or extends his subscription a copy of this book will be 
mailed, post free. 

Place your name and address on the coupon below, cut it off, pin it to a 
money-order or check for $1.50 and mail it to us. 


FIELD AND STREAM is America’s foremost magazine for 
Sportsmen. Every issue is filled with stories of the Rod, Gun, 
Dog, Canoe, ‘Camera and Cruise. 


A new serial by Horace Kephart on “Camping and Woodcraft”’ 
is just now beginning. This series of articles by the famous out- 
door writer will be of tremendous interest to the men and women 
who go to the fields, woods and waters in search of health and 
recreation. 




















" mn " _ FIELD 4%» STREAM [4 
Na ae Ne 
ii (i fi) ih ill eee “America’s Magazine for i> Poy 
I ih seal Sportsmen ” > os 
=f) os AO 
35 West Twenty-first ? othe 
Street, NEW YORK fe 92° 3° 
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MARCH 


OUTING 


WILL BE AN AUTOMOBILE NUMBER WITH 
MANY PRACTICAL AUTOMOBILE’ ARTICLES 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS, AND THE ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS OF ALL THE LEADING . 1905 MODELS. 


It will also contain a document of the deepest human interest 
—the story of the fateful 


HUBBARD EXPEDITION 
INTO LABRADOR 


as told by Hubbard’s diary and twenty pages of photo- 
graphs taken by him on the trip that ended so tragically, 








FmeEONIDAS HUBBARD lost his life in 
the wilderness of Labrador where he 
== had gone to meet the Nascaupee Indians. 
To the day of his death he kept a diary, record- 
ing the adventures and hardships he and his 
two companions encountered. This will be 
published in full in the March number of 
OUTING. 




















The demand for this number will be exceptional, there- 
fore order it now from your dealer or direct from us by 
mailing this coupon to us with 25 cent. YOU 
WILL BE AMONG THE FIRST TO RE- 
CEIVE THIS EXTRAORDINARY NUMBER. 








Enclosed please find 25 cents for the MARCH number of OUTING as soon as 





Mail this coupon with 25 cents to “M5,o7;NG PUBLISHING co. 
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IN EFFECT MARCH 12 TO MAY 15™TO CALIFORNIA FROM 
NEW YORK ‘ Yenele) CHICAGO Km ele) 
a Vee) 42.50 NEW ORLEANS 30.00 
CINCINNATI Ri mele) OMAHA 25.00 


COLONIST RATES 


STOP OVER PRIVILEGE AT ALL POINTS IN CALIFORNIA 


For details inquire 
of any ogent of the— 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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LOS BERROS TRACT. SAN LUIS | 
OBISPO COUNTY. CALIFORNIA | 


THT CE ee LO SS VALTALTURLGURSEDRVRRI PUREE 


ip 


yy i 


TL vunan) 


’ & HOW-THE Sc 
LAKE ON TRACT Ss, FEOWERS BLOOM oleae : 


iy f (AMET AN AUER PTZ AZ 


! A 7 GmY OAK TREES ON TRACT 
. FAL CPRULMULT A HEA ti 


5,000 acres choice Grain, Fruit, Potato and Bean 
Land at $20.00 per acre on easy terms. 


On main Coast Line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
midway between Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Rich soil; good climate; two to seven miles from ocean. 
No irrigation needed. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 










Los Berros Land and Water Co. 


701 Grant Block, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. Badger’s New Fiction 

















A Pioneer Doctor The Master Feeling 
By ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD By N. ALMIRALI 
$1.50 $1.25 
A story of the Seventies Pe Ste ag li move 

















IN PASSION’S DRAGNET 


By HATTIE HORNER LOUTHAN 


«« Never were love and its great counterfeit more strikingly, 
$1.25 more uncompromisingly drawn.’’—Nashville American 








Hezekiah’s Kortship 


By FRANK A. VAN DENBURG 


The Way to Wings 


$1.25 $1.25 


‘“‘A charming Yankee  story.’””— A volume of satires 
Living Church. 





























If your Bookseller is out of Stock, write 


RICHARD G. BADGER, Publisher, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Badger probably publishes more good poetry 
than all other American publishers combined 
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LOS ANGELES [ 
Van Nuys Broadway Hotel 


Best American Plan Hotel on the Coast 


RATES: 


American plan, $2.50 to $4.00 per day 
European plan, $1.00 to $4.00 per day 





Ideal location for both the business man 
and the tourist. 
































,) 
416 South Broadway Los Angeles, California 
‘ 
L LACY 
K E eq O MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturers of i 
Sr : 
COUPLER Steel Oil Tanks | | - 
The Kelso «¢lock-set’’ is a real ) 
one. Dispenses with acro- WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING ) 
batic work by the switchman. 
Equally positive <«*lock-to-the- 
i lock.’? Meets fully ATL 
the requirements of the Safety OIL STILLS, CYANIDE TANKS 
3 Appliance Law and of the Rules AND GENERAL SHEET AND 
a of the M. C. B. Association PLATE STEEL WORK :: : 
f 
4 Manufactured Exclusively by IRRIGATION SUPPLIES 
The MeConway & Torley C0. Works: Corner North Main and Date Streets 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 
iii steaaiiaie = LOS ANGELES 4 
acific Coast Representatives 3 
McMULLIN & EYRE wean 4 
No. 124 Sansome Street, San Francisco P. 0. Box 566, Station C TELEPHONE MAIN 196 4 | 
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0 You Want a Home in California 


























JULIANA DB KOL, PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE FIELD, JANUARY 19, 1904, IN BLUE GRASS AND CLOVER UP TO 
HER HOCKS. THIS COW ATTENDS THE NATIONAL BUTTERMAKERS’ CONGRESS AT ST. LOUIS 














Write us. Be specific. Tell us just what you wish to do; how much money you desire 
to invest; what climate you prefer. This will enable us to serve you intelligently and give 
value for your money. Your interest is ours. Your ‘good will” our best capital. 

We have ten, twenty, forty-acre tracts for intensive farming in fruits, vegetables, vines 
or poultry. We have Dairy Lands that can not be equaled on earth, thirty miles from San 
Francisco, perpetual green pastures. Free water for irrigation. Two hours by boat and one 
hour by rail to city. 

We have fine Alfalfa Lands for Stock Farms. We have lands for the investor for interest 
that can be rented at $10.00 per acre annually in advance. 

We have large tracts, selected for colonization, convenient for transportation. No alkali. 
No hard-pan. Water for irrigation. Rich soil. Moderate prices. 

Give us a chance to handle your business and you will recommend us to your friends. 
Ten years looking for what you need enables us to give you what you want at minimum cost 
to you. 


avoress: J. P. MASSIE, manacer 


THE STOCKTON COLONIES 


P. O. BOX 2017, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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SPARKS, NEVADA 


“THE HEADLIGHT CITY OF THE WEST’ 























SOUTHERN PACIFIC MACHINE SHOPS AT SPARKS, NEVADA J. J. Reid, Reno, photo 


The New Railroad Town on the Central Overland Route 
of the Southern Pacific Company 


Round house, machine shops and trackage the largest 
in the United States west of Chicago. 

Offers to the homeseeker, the business man, the manu- 
facturer, the stock man and the packer, immense oppor- 
tunities for investment. 


POPULATION, AUGUST, 1903, 0000 
POPULATION, AUGUST, 1904, 1500 


Buildings comprise substantial brick and frame struc- 
tures. 

Electric street car line being built between Sparks 
and Reno. 

Fifteen hundred men or more will find steady employ- 
ment by the Southern Pacific Company in the town of Sparks. 
$200,000 will be the probable pay roll each month. 
Business and home lots are advancing rapidly. 
The people of Sparks ask you to investigate. 


Come and see for yourselves. The opportunity is yours for a good 
home, good business and good investment, anchored like a rock. 
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R 3 N WASHOE COUNTY 
" NEVADA 


THE COUNTY SEAT, and METROPOLIS OF THE STATE 
































OPENING OF THE ELECTRIC CAR LINE BETWEEN RENO AND SPARKS, NOVEMBER 24, 1904 
THE FIRST TROLLEY CAR LINE IN THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Population, 10,000 ; lens best of Public Schools, Churches and Electric Lighting System 
and Social Facilities; Three Banks, The Washoe County 
Bank being the Oldest Institution 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY IS LOCATED AT RENO; DR. J. E. STUBBS, President 


ENO is the distributing point for the mining camps of ‘Tonopah and Goldfield, as well 
as all other points in the State, and is the gateway to the eastern counties of California 


bordering on Nevada. ‘The ‘Truckee’ River irrigation project is opening up some 
250,000 acres, under the Government Reclamation Act, to homesteading and _ settle- 
ment. Colonists and capital seeking investment where the opportunities are certainly at the 


lowest rung of the ladder, but rapidly climbing upwards, cannot do better than get posted 
upon the wonderful and diversified resources of the state ot Nevada. 

POWER: Unlimited power can be generated from the source of the Truckee river which 
passes through the heart of the city, there being three companies, with force aggregating over 
10,000 horse-power. 

NEVADA: Can be truly called the land of sunshine, its products in fruits and vegetables 
excel those of many states, its onions and potatoes being in demand over all others’ for 
shipment to the Hawaiian Islands. 

The citizens of Reno ask you to investigate; come and see for yourselves. 

The Nevada Chamber of Commerce at Reno, Washoe County, Nevada, will be pleased 
to send upon application any further particulars and descriptive folder on the Government 
Irrigation plan free of cost. 

NoTE: <A _ specially compiled and illustrated work on Nevada's resources will be mailed to 
all enquirers on receipt of four cents for postage. 
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FORMERLY A DESERT 
NOW TONOPAH 

















A. L. Smith, Tonopah, photo 
$2,000,000 WORTH OF ORE AT ONE VIEW 


AVE you ever seen $2,000,000 in values piled up out of doors and readily accessible? 

You have seen great buildings, battleships, bridges, and other finishea products of 

human energy and skill worth more money perhaps; but here you see a part of this 

great wealth in the crude, the ore dump of the Tonopa!: Company from the Brougher 
Shaft, containing 35,000 tons of ore worth from $30 to $100 per ton. Look closely and you 
will see other smaller ore dumps, the property of those pioneers of Tonopah, the leasers, some 
of whom landed in Tonopah from freight teams with less than the price of a week’s board, 
now nearly all men of wealth; and what you see there is some of that wealth not vet turned 
into money. 

We invite you to come to Tonopah. We will take you to a place where you can sce 
more than $2,000,000 worth of ore at one view, and this is less than one-twentieth of that 
ready and waiting under the surface to be brought to light before long by an army of men 
assisted by great engines and tons of dynamite. 

We will sow you also the gray ore dumps of the Belmont to the east, the white ore 
dumps of the North Star to the northeast, the blue ore dumps of the Montana Tonopah to 
the north, the brown ore dumps of the Midway to the west, and still farther west, down on 
the edge of the desert, the mines that have but recently caught the great veins, the Tonopah 
Extension and the MacNamara. West of these no man can tell what wealth may be uncov- 
ered by the Red Rock, the Pittsburg. the Great Western, and others of that little array of 
mines steadily working toward the setting sun. 

You will not believe what ‘we can tell vou of Tonopah and its nearly as wonderful 
neighbors without seeing for yourself. 


COME TO TONOPAH AND LET US SHOW YOU 
Tonopah Railroad Company opened July 25, 1904. 
CITIZENS OF TONOPAH, NYE COUNTY, NEVADA 
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GOLDFIELD 


NEVADA 


“The Greatest Gold Camp Ever Known” 
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THOUSANDS OF SACKS OF ORE, WORTH FROM $200 To $800 A TON, AWAITING SHIPMENT AT THE 
JANUARY MINE, AUGUST, 1904 


OLDFIELD is now a trifle over a year old and yet it has produced $4,000,000 in gold. 
G At Goldfield there are now fourteen mines producing bonanza gold ore from big wide 
ledges, namely: the Combination, January, Jumbo, Florence, Sandstown, Kendall, 
Tonopah Club, Simmerone, Quartzite, Vernal, Daisy, Great Bend, Black Butte and Blue 
Bull. The Red Top has a ledge 136 feet wide that will all pay to mill. 

In a year the Combination paid for itself, many improvements, including a substantial 
reduction works and the development of a water supply, besides paying many thousands in 
dividends, and having a big treasury reserve in addition to having several hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of mill ore on the dumps. The company is now paying 10 per cent monthly 
dividends on its capital stock. 

Goldfieid has an agreeable climate, electric lights and an ample supply of excellent water. 
It has a reliable weekly newspaper— The Goldfield News—subscribe for it and keep posted. 


CITIZENS OF GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 
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THAN 400 SHAVE 


WITHOUT STROPPING QGisseen 


AT LESS THAN 4% CENT A SHAVE 


THINK WHAT THIS MEANT TO THE MAN WHO TORTURED HIMSELF 
FOR YEARS WITH THE OLD STYLE RAZORS BEFORE HE WROTE US. 


is in the wafer-blades, double-edged, and tempered 
The Secret ina manner not possible with the forged blade 


used in ordinary and other safety razors. Every sg rg with 
diamond dust—will give an average of 10 to 40 perfect velvet shaves, } 
according to the beard, without bother of stropping devices. Twelve 
of these double-edged blades go with each set. We 
uniformly exchange one new blade for two old blades returned. 
This plan of repeated exchange is equivalent to twenty-two blades 
with every outfit.. After these are all used, new ones, by this 
exchange plan, cost you less than 5 cents each, 

e razor as shown is separated into its three solid parts with 
the blade ready to be clamped into position for shaving. 

ote the concave effect of the double-edged wafer blade when 
ready to shave and compare this one feature with any other 
razor. Whole outfit sent in velvet-lined case. 


Now Let The Gillette Prove Itself to You 


every day for a month on our 30 day free trial plan. Most deal- 
ers make this offer; if yours don’t we will. Then, if for any 






















































TRIPLE 
SILVER 
PLATE 


DOUBLE reason you'd rather have your money than the razor, return the 
razor. Your money back and welcome. 

EDGED -... Awarded Gold Medal for MERIT 

WAFER. At St. Louis Exposition, 1904, 


BLADE Ask your dealer for the Gillette safety Razor. 
If he doesn’t sell it he can procure it for you. At any rate, 


write for our interesting booklet. Mailed free. 
The Gillette Sales Company, 
1629 Manhattan Bldg. Chicago, Ml. 


References: Continental National Bank, Chicago, or any one 
a Se eae to January 1, 1905, our first year 








MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GO i O Improved Hoisting Engines for all Purposes 


Marine, Stationary and Portable Engines 
the Southeast corner Folsom and Beale Streets San Francisco 
Prompt Attention Given to Jobbing and Repairing 





Occidental Hotel crip 
SAN FRANCISCO — || JOHN FINN METAL WORKS 


SAN FRANCISCO AND SEATTLE 


BABBITT METALS, SOLDERS 
AND GALVANIZING 


313-315 Howard Street, San Francisco, California 


Centrally located and con- 
venient to all Business 
Houses, Theaters, and 
ether Places of Amusement 





Modern Homelike || stock Ranches and Delightful Orchard Homes 


American and European Plan IN A WINTERLESS LAND 


Send for booklet 


GEO. WARREN HOOPER, Proprietor CHAS. W. COE & CO. 











Rooms 78 and 79 Auzerais Building, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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E NEW WEST 












ONE DOLLAR A $3.00 
A YEAR MAGAZINE 
TEN CENTS FOR BUT $1.00 
A COPY A YEAR 

















Over 100 Pictures 


Illustrations 





in Color 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


FOR FEBRUARY IS DEVOTED LARGELY TO THE “NEW WEST” 








It is not a ‘‘write-up’’ but gives an intelligent, sympathetic interpretation of the significance 
and spirit of the West—the West born since 1890. It emphasizes what is distinctive in that 
Western empire which has developed in such a wonderful manner during the last few years. 
Articles are by well known writers and handsomely illustrated—many illustrations in colors. If 
interested in the ‘‘ New West’’ read— 
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““ The Outposts of Empire’’ **Culture in the New West”’ 

““In The Land of Sunshine’’ (California) **The Conquest of the Mountains’”’ 
““The Capital of the New West’’ ‘The Westerner’’ 

‘“*Where is the West>’’ 


In the February issue is also— 


THE MORMON ENDOWMENT CEREMONY. 
The Full Text of the Secret Rites and Oaths of the Mormon Temple. 








The case of Senator Smoot gives importance to this remarkable exposé of the Initiation 
Ceremonies. It comes from a reliable source and should be read by every one wishing to under- 
stand the true spirit of the Mormon Church. 











TEN CENTS A COPY. 
AT ALL 


THE WORLD TO-DAY CO., 1130, 67 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 





$1.00 A YEAR. 
DEALERS OK SEND DIRECT. 
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Burbank’s Crimson Winter Rhubar 





CATALOGUE CONTAINING DESCRip. 
TION OF THIS NEW VEGETABLE 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL & BEEBE 


SEEDSMEN AND NURSERYMEN 


419-421 SANSOME STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 













Advertising 


THE BUSINESS MaNn’O 
MONTHLY MAGAZING 


Full of Coast Ad News and 
Articles by Business Men 


$( Annual Subscription $2 


Z Subscribe now, send this ad, 
and receive free a 
Whitlock Memo Book 
50 pages, 4x6}¢ inches, leather cover, 
leather lined. Remove leaves ai 
pleasure. Retails at $1.00. 
Pacific Coast Advertising 

223 W. 2nd 8t., Los Angeles, Cal, 

















GALENA-SIGNAL 
OIL COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sole Manufacturers of the Celebrated Galena 
COACH, ENGINE AND CAR OILS 
AND SIBLEY’S PERFECTION 
VALVE & SIGNAL OILS 








Guarantee cost per thousand miles, for from 
one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 
Maintain Expert Department, which is an 
organization of skilled railway mechanics of 
wide and varied experience. Service of 
experts furnished free of charge to patrons 
interested in the economical use of oils. 





Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty 





Please write home office for further particulars 


CHARLES MILLER, President 

















P.: MOL. c. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


The Pacific Rolling Mill Co, 


STRUCTURAL IRON WORKS 


Beams, Angles, Channels, Tees, Plates, 
Machine Bolts, Iron Castings 


519 Mission Street San Francisco 








THE DETROIT 


No. 20 Locomotive 
LUBRICATOR 


Safety Simplicity Economy 
Descriptive pamphlet on application 


Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 











1QOowWwn TALK 


THE LEADING WEEKLY 
BRIGHT, AND UP TO DATE 
IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS 





TOWN TALK 











John Kitchen Jr. 


JOHN KITCHEN JR.CO, en Sick 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, BOOK BINDING 
BLANK BOOKS AND PAPER RULING 


510-516 Commercial Street Telephone Bush 439 
Bet. Sansome & Montgomery, 2 Floors San Francisco 





STAM MER ? 
We are cured; let uscure you. No Time-Beating. The 
Bcience of Speech for Stammerers, Free Tuition Offer. 


Book B, Free. Natural Speech Academy, 1028 East 28th 
St., Los Angeles, California. 
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CAMERA 
CRAFT 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MONTHLY 














The Subscription Rate its Only 
$1.00 per Year 


Camera Craft Publishing Co, 


114 GEARY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














This building No. 45, is 12 ft. 454 in. wide by 15 ft. 454 in. long, the 
walls are 8 ft. high, the doors are 8 ft. wide by 8 ft. high, doors can 
be made larger or smaller, Floors are made suitable to weight of 
machine. Weight of building when packed for shipment 4,000 lbs, 
These buildings are adapted to most any use, are made suit- 
able for cold or warm ciimates, are constructed entirely of 
wood and are built strictly upon honor. Every factor of strength 
and durability has been provided for. Any one can set them up 
in a remarkably short time, the parts pack closely for shipment 
and are easily handled, Send for prices and catalogue which 
will show many sizes now in use, 


Burnham - Standeford Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
Washington, 1st and 2nd Sts., Oakland, California 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 106-108 Jessie STREET 











FRESNO, 


The Practical 








"When ordinary people desire a home, they look for a 


location where the conditions of life are pleasant and 
profitable. Only millionaires can afford the luxury of 
a costly place, where more money is required to keep 
it up than it produces. Conditions in Fresno are 
alike good for rich and poor. Weather conditions 
are favorable, irrigation is cheap and land rich and 
productive. Fresno’s exports last year exceeded 
16,000,000 Dollars. The third greatest of 
any County in the State. Isn’t that an object lesson 
for the homeseeker ? 

Investigate Fresno County; it will pay you. Write for 
pamphlet and any other information to the Secretary. 


FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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Fun for grown folks as well as children. 
You do not have to wait till you get there 
before you begin to enjoy yourself, pro- 
vided you take the 


GoldenStateLimited 


The pleasure begins the moment you board 








this famous train, and keeps up all the 
way. Everybody who has tried it says 
so! and what everybody says is true. 
Ease, comfort, luxury—good things to 
eat—good books to read—strange sights 
to see. The Route of Least Resistance. 












Leaves Chicago 8.00 p.m., St. Louis 9.30 p.m., daily. Arrives 
Los Angeles 2.45 p.m. third day after. Runs via El Paso— in sight of 
Old Mexico. Every mile is a mile away from winter. 

Send six cents in stamps for illustrated book describing train and 
service and reserve berths early. 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Rock Island System, Chicago, III. 
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You Travel—or Will 


If not Today, then Tomorrow 


When you contemplate a trip to Texas, Oklahoma, 
Indian Territory, Shreveport, Memphis, Kansas City, St. 
Louis or East, I would like to figure with you. 

There’s quality in railway travel as in everything else. 
The M. K. and T. Ry. has that quality. I want you to 
try it and be convinced. 

Through tourist sleepers for St. Louis, Ft. Worth, 
Dallas and all intermediate points, leave San Francisco, 
Wednesdays at 10:00 a. m.; Los Angeles, Thursdays at 
12:10 p.m. Write me for rates and information. 


JOS. McILROY 


Pacific Coast Passenger Agent 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway System 


53 Crocker Building San Francisco, California 











Three Great Regions |} } GUAYMAS and 
OF CALIFORNIA] | HERMOSILLO 


Described in detail and 
profusely illustrated by on the 
THREE NEW BOOKS: 


“SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY” Sunset Route 
96 pages with 98 illustrations Great Winter Resort 


“SACRAMENTO VALLEY” Paradise for Sportsmen 


112 pages with 111 illustrations 








For beautifully illustrated pamphlet on 
“THE COAST COUNTRY” SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE 
OF THE WEST MEXICAN 
COAST, send ten cents to 


128 pages with 98 illustrations 


These books are full of interest to the 


tourist and settler, and may be had by 
sending your name and address and a J. A. NAUGLE 
two-cent postage stamp to any agent of the General Passenger Agent, SONORA RAILWAY 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC Guaymas . - Mexico 
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In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern Cali- 
fornia are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is 
meaningless. Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern 
California than in Southern California. Over one half of the State’s acreage of 
olives and figs is in Northern California. The finest lemon and orange-bearing 
groves in the State are found among those of Northern California, while the 
products of these groves are in the market three or four weeks earliér than from 
groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable 
paradise, the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this 
vast, rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn 
County, with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, 
Glenn is rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the State. 
Glenn County is only eighty miles north of the State capital and 150 miles north 
of San Francisco, the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral] and 
worlds of commercial timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn 
County, California; P. O. Eibe, Willows, Glenn County, California. 
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“BEST OF ALL” 


That’s what users say about the great 


PRAIRIE STATE 


incubators and Brooders 
Our illustrated hates tells = 


they are best. It’s free. Write. 
Prairie State Incubator Co., 
Box 461, Homer City, Pa. 








WE MAKE THE BEST 


HICKORY HANDLES 


FOR RAILROAD WORK 


Central Manufacturing Co. 
107-9 Lydia Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 





J. P. O’NEILL 
Dealer in Stone, Cement, Asphaltum, Pitch and Tar 


Contractor and Builder of Sewers, Street Paving 
STONE, CEMENT, ASPHALTUM, AND TAR WALKS 
Gravel, Asphaltum and Pitch Roofing 
All Work Guaranteed OGDEN, UTAH 








SIERRA LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LUMBER, DOORS 
WINDOWS, BLINDS, ETC. 


FRUIT BOXES AND DRYING TRAYS 
SPECIALTY: SUGAR PINE LUMBER 


Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch 

Door Factory, Box Factory and Planing Mill 
at Red Bluff 

Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 


YARDS: 
RED BLUFF} Tehama Co, MAXWELL, Colusa Co. 


CORNING 
ORLAND. Glenn Co. on f ’ Butte Co. 
BA CITY, Sutter Co. 


WOODLAND, bg Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO: Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts, 


CALIFORNIA 


Tent-life, the ideal Open Air Cure of Affections of Lung 

and Throat and Asthma. Superb location 18.0 feet hight 
overlooking Pasadena and Los Angeles. Modern Conyen- 
jiences. Best Nursing. Excellent Table. Booklet free. 


ESPERANZA SANATORIUM, Altadena, California 

















DEAF PEOPLE NOW 
HEAR WHISPERS 


Wireless Telephones Invented by 
a Kentuckian. 


Invisible, When Worn, but Act Like 
Eye-Glasses. 


Another Marconi heard from. 

He makes the Deaf hear distinctly. 

He has invented little wireless telephones, so soft 
in the ears one can't tell they are wearing them 

And, no one else can tell either, because they are 
out of sight when worn. Wilson's Ear Drums are to 
weak hearing what spectacles are to weak sight. 

Because, they are sound-magnifiers, just as glasses 
are sight-magnifiers. 

They rest the Ear Nerves by taking the strain off 
them—the strain of trying to hear dim sounds. They 
can be put into the ears, or taken out, in a minute, 
just as comfortably as spectacles can be put on anu off. 

And, they can be worn for weeks at a time, because 
they are ventilated, and so soft in the ear holes they 
are not felt even when the head rests on the pillow. 
They also protect any raw inner parts of the ear from 
wind, or cold, dust, or sudden and piercing sounds. 

These little telephones make it as easy for a Deaf 
person to hear weak sounds as spectacles make it easy 
to read fine print. And, the longer one wears them 
the better his hearing grows, because they rest up, 
and strengthen, the ear nerves. To rest a weak ear 
from straining is like resting a strained wrist from 
working. 

Wilson's Ear Drums rest the Ear Nerves by making 
the sounds louder, so it is easy to understand without 
trying and straining. They make Deaf people cheerful 
and comfortable, because such people can talk with 
their friends without the friends having to shout 
back at them. They can hear without straining. It is 
the straining that puts such a queer, anxious look on 
the face of a deaf person. 

Wilson's Ear Drums make all the sound strike 
hard on the center of the human ear drum, instead of 
spreading it weakly all over the surface. It thus 
makes the center of the human ear drum vibrate ten 
times as much as if the same sound struck the whole 
drum head. It is this vibration of the ear drum that 
carries sound to the hearing Nerves. When we make 
the drum vibrate ten times as much, we make the 
sound ten times as loud and ten times as easy to 
understand. 

This is why people who had not in years heard a 
clock strike can now hear that same clock tick any- 
where in the room, while wearing Wilson's Ear Drums. 

Deafness, from any cause, ear-ache, buzzing noises 
in the head, raw and running ~ oni broken ear-drums, 
and other ear troubles, are relieved and cured (even 
after Ear Doctors have given up the cases), by the 
use of these comfortable little ear-resters and sound- 
magnifiers. 

A sensible book, about Deafness, tells how they are 
made, and has printed in it letters from hundreds of 
people who are using them. 

Clergymen, Lawyers, Physicians, Telegraph Oper- 
ators, Trainmen, Workers in Boiler Shops and Foun- 
dries—four hundred people of all ranks who were 
Deaf, tell their experience in this free book. They tell 
how their hearing was brought back to them almost 
instantly, by the proper use of Wilson’s Ear Drums. 

Some of these very people may live near you, and 
be well known to you. What they have to say is 
mighty strong proof. 

This book has been the means of making 326,000 
Deaf Magen hear again. It will be mailed free to 
you you merely ‘write a post card for it today. 
Don't put off getting back your hearing. Write now, 
7 you think of it. Get the free book of proof. 

‘rite for it today to the Wilson Ear Drum Co., 
e194 Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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Dairying at Modesto PAYS | | [ 


Greatest Alfalfa District and most complete Irrigation System in the a 
State. Prosperity on every hand. The ideal place for a Home. in 


DON'T OVERLOOK MODESTO. a 
Good land is still cheap. We offer first-class land $27.50 to q 
$40 PER ACRE—EASY TERMS. Dre 
Write for illustrated folder. 


CHAS. F. O'BRIEN & CO. 
30 Montgomery St. San Francisco, California 


Is a rapidly growing manu- ° 

facturing city of 21,561 in- an 0a win a e 

habitants, situated on tide- : 
water at the entrance to the i 


ey A fertile land almost as large as the state of Pennsylvania. F 
bs This valley is the granary and most productive section of a 


4 GALIFORNIA 


The Italy of America —the gateway to the Orient. Send four cents in postage 
to the Secretary of the Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Stockton, California, 
and receive by return mail a handsomely illustrated magazine of information 

regarding this favored region. 7 
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; SAN FRANCISCO 
ccmers — Pioneer Varnish Works 


816 Mission Street 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


nee 








AEST IES 








Manufacturers of NOTE j 
FINE COACH, RAILWAY AND Lor nk rs dd 
FURNITURE VARNISHES 7. 


























BLACKMAN @®& GRIFFIN 


| Grain, Seeds, Produce and Home Manufactured Goods 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 
2546 AND 2548 WASHINGTON AVENUE OGDEN, UTAH 
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“WATER IS WEALTH” 




















cCUWS IN CLOVER, MODESTO, STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFURNIA 


The Gateway County of the GREAT SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA, where the land owns 
inalienably the Greatest Irrigation System — Water and Canals—in America. The Mecca of Homeseekers 
10,000 cubic feet of water a second flows over the dam, sufficient irrigation for 260,000 acres. 


STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


11S MILES SOUTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Citrus and Deciduous Fruits Cereals Dairying 
Address BOARD OF TRADE, MODESTO, for Full Information 




















FORTY ACRE 


ALFALFA RANCH 
Near MODESTO, CALIFORNIA 


As you see it has a complete set of new build- 
sings, ranch fenced in two fields, all seeded to 
alfalfa three years old. Price Sf1L1OO.O0O 
per acre. Easy terms. Tenant ready to rent 
same at $400.00 per year, cash rent 


in advance. For further infurmation write to 


A. B. SHOEMAKE CO., Modesto, California 


Or call on Atspitt-BLake-SHOEMAKE ComPANyY 
126 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 

















THE BRET HARTE COUNTRY 


The places referred to in Bret Harte’s earlier short stories and poems 
are all located in TvuoLumne and CaLaveras CounmT1Es, on the line of the 


SEND TWO-CENT STAMP FOR BOOKLET DESCRIPTIVE OF THIS TERRITORY 


S. H. SMITH, GEN. PASS. AGENT, 
JAMESTOWN, CALIFORNIA 
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PARAISO HOT SPRINGS 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


Famous winter and summer pleasure and health resort. 
Delightful climate the year round. Only five hours’ ride via 
Coast Line from San Francisco through the most beautiful 
valleys in the world. 

Rates, including board and room: By the day, $2.00 to 
$2.50. By the week, $10.50 to $16.00. Special rates for 
longer period. Address, 


PARAISO HOT SPRINGS, Monterey County, California 


or Information Bureau, Southern Pacific Company, 
613 Market Street, San Francisco, fornia 











TIE PLATES 
SIGNALS 
COUPLERS 


THE RAILROAD SUPPLY 60, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Pilate ES aOR ING se ma bene 











THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
VIA 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 


To THE EAST 


THROUGH STANDARD ano TOURIST SLEEPERS 
TO 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 

Ww. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 
Gen’! Agt., 625 Market St. Gen’! Agt., 230S. Spring St. 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 

E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 














General Office, 
FISHER BUILDING, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Our Specialty 


Installing com- 
plete AIR 
PLANTS, 


including our 





well-known 
“Little Giant” Wood Boring Machine Franklin Air 


Compressors. Let us figure with you 
on outfit, consisting of Compressor 


and Rock Drills, for your mine. 





Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 


Coast Office, 
91 FREMONT STREET 
San Francisco. 





No. 5 “Boyer” Riveting Hammer 





No. 2 “Boyer” Chipping Hammer 
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A 
Position For You 


If you have business getting ability we 
have a position for you witha well known 
company which has commissioned us to 
secure representatives for it in every state 
and territory on a salary basis. Permanent 
employment with excellent opportunity 
for advancement. Previous experience 
not essential. We also have positions for 
Executive, Clerical and Technical men. 


Write us to-day, stating position desired. 


HAPGOODS 
Suite 539; 309 Broadway, N. Y. 

















Seeds 


are known by what they have grown. For 
half a century they have been the standard— 
haven’t failed once to produce bigger, better 
crops than any others. Sold by all dealers. 
1905 Seed Annual /rce to all applicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 





Stairs 


at 
Night 


your Silver is reason- 
ably secure from mid- 
ye Night dangers. The 
VW only absolute security 
against the daylight 
M danger of scratching 
2 or wearing when 
cleaning is by using 


ELECTR 


SilverPolish 


Sitian 


It insures the highest degree of brilliancy with- 
out the least detriment in any form. At Gro- 
cers and Druggists. 


Trial quantity for the asking 
Box p.stpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 


““SrLIcon,’” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 














BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY 
W. T. GARRATT & C0. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BRASS AND 
IRON GOODS 


For WATER, STEAM and GAS 








PUMPS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 


138 to 142 FREMONT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Catalogue Mailed’ Upon Application 








For The 
Table, 
Sickroom 
BaréClub 


IDAN-HA 


LITHIA 
WATER 


Absolute Purity. Bottled 
in the Rocky Mountains 
6000 feet above the sea. 
Very palatable and refresh- 
ing. 

Special terms to Agents. 
For particulars address: 


The Natural Mineral 
Water Co, 


OGDEN, UTAH 
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The City of 
Tulare {',‘% 


ness center of a 
large and prosper- 
ous farming terri- 
tory of surpassing 
fertility. It hasa 
population of 
2500. Itisathriv- 
ing, progressive 
community. Its 
social life is of 
such a character 
as to make of ita 
very desirable 
hometown. It has 
first-class schools, 
churches and a 
free publiclibrary 


An Irrigation 
System = 


Covering 40,000 
acres and having 
300 milesof canals 
and distributing 
ditches, surrounds 
the city, and be- 
longs to the land 
free from all in- 
debtedness. 


Grapes, Peaches 


TULARE 





SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 











SCENE ON TULARE CANAL 


Prunes and other deciduous fruits, cereals and alfalfa produce abundantly and of the highest quality. 


Dairying, Stock and Pouliry Raising are among the leading industries. 


sidering quality. 


ern Pacific and Santa Fe roads pass through the city. 


TULARE CiTy BOARD OF TRADE, Tulare, California. 


THE HEART OF THE GREAT 


{| Land values are lower than elsewhere in the State, con- 
Large tracts are being subdivided and sold in Io to 40 acre lots, on easy terms, with water guaranteed. § The South- 
A beautiful illustrated’ descriptive booklet free by addressing Secretary of 
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Power Transmissions 








SHAFTING 


HANGERS 
COUPLINGS 


COLLARS 
BOXES 











PULLEYS 
Medart Steel Rim 
All Steel Split 
Wood Split 




















MEESE and GOTTFRIED COMPANY 


167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 























HOTEL REX 





242 TURK STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


A New and Elegant Fireproof Building, 156 Sunny Rooms Ele- 
gantly Furnished, Single or En Suite, with Private Bath and Tele- 
phone in Every Room. Electric Lights, Steam Heat, Hot and 
Cold Water Throughout. Electric Elevators Run <All Night 


BEST OF SERVICE. RATES REASONABLE. 
PH W. WOOD Teleph 
a PrivateEx, O6O 


Proprietor 
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MURPHY, GRANT & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


STAPLE AND FANCY 


DRY GOODS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNISHING GOODS 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE “‘NEVER-RIP” OVERALL 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Gloves Flannels Cutlery 
Suspenders Oil Cloths Shawls 

Laces Cottons Notions 

Ribbons Linens, etc. Smokers’ Articles 
Dress Goods Blankets Stationery 
Velvets Calicoes Underwear 

Silks Umbrellas Hosiery 

White Goods 


Corner Sansome and Bush Streets 
San Francisco, California 


: Je Ce. SALA MANUFACTURER OF 


Surveying, Engineering, Mining 
and Nautical Instruments 
Telephone, Black 1901 
429 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 
Established in 1855 
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Illustrated Catalogue on application 
























Highest award given to any Cereal Coffee at 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


A Coffee Drinker 


is between the deep sea and good health, if he did 
but know how good and wholesome and fascinating 
a drink is 


Figprune Cereal Coffee 


It’s only ignoranee that keeps people tied to the 
coffee habit. Knowledge and the use of it makes the 
human race better, healthier, happier. Figprune is 
100 per cent for health. Your grocer ha. it. Pre- 
pared in California’s famous fruit belt by 





If your THE FIGPRUNE CEREAz CO., 
grocer can- 
<i seacte 278 Market St. 
you, send to San Jose, 
us for free California. 


sample and 


yl ye 
booklet : i FicpRunE 


COFFEC 
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to the East 










Inquire of 
S. F. BOOTH, G. A. P. D. 
No. 1 Montgomery 8t., 
San Francisco. 


LAA ELE RET 2 ELSI 


Main Highway 


The UNION PACIFIC offers you the highest 

degree of comfort and luxury with no additional 

cost and a great saving of time and expense. 
Direct line to Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, 

Omaha, Chicago with connections for all points east. 

Accommodations for all classes of passengers. 

No detours. ‘‘7e Overland Route’’ all the way. 


TourRIsT CARS A SPECIALTY. 
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E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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Hotel Del Monte 


By the Sea—Near Old Monterey 




















All out-door sports—golf, tennis, 
surf and pool bathing; glass bottom 
boats. Full eighteen hole golf 
course—the best in the world. 
Oiled roads for auto rides. Old 
Monterey with its historic adobes; 1) 

The Presidio with its attractive 

military features; Pacific Grove with its shells and its cypresses, and Carmel 
bay with its Mission and its sandy beach are all close by. Special terms for 
families. Delightful out of doors every day in the year. 


Address GEO. P. SNELL 
Manager Hotel Del Monte 
DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 








ON THE GOLF LINKS AT DEL MONTE 
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|) ‘Indigestion.’’ 
| it must prove to be an extremely useful book both to the sufferer 
| from indigestion and to the physician who has occasion to treat 
» this disorder. 


INDIGESTION 


SEE THIS: 
The President of Stanford University writes: 


I have read with great interest Dr. Partsch’s book on 
I find it very original and very suggestive, and 


As I am not a practising physician, I cannot 
judge as to all of the details, but as to the general value of the 
work there can be no question. Very truly yours, 
DAVID S. JORDAN. 
CLOTH, 338 Paces Price, $2 
DR. H. PARTSCH, 2001 LINCOLN STREET 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











“I consider ‘The Stowaway’ a masterpiece of English 
literature.” William S. Levery. 


BIG AND BRILLIANT 
STIRRING AND STARTLING 


THE STOWAWAY 


BEST BOOK OF THE SEASON 
Absolutely the greatest novel ever written, It rings 


every phase of human emotion. It will be mailed, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of 10 cts. (stamps or silver) by: 


THE VICTORIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 








One Dollar Per Year 


THE RAILWAY CRITIC 


Vigorous, Progressive and Independent 


Tue Raitway Critic is all that its name implies. It 
is the Leading Illustrated Railroad and Travel Magazine 
of the World, and is the established authority on all 
matters within its purview. It has readers in all sec- 
tions of the United States, Canada and Mexico; is 
ably edited, abreast with the times, and is a powerful 
leader of public opinion, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


Ten Cents Per Copy 








ADVERTISING RATES: 
$40.00 per Page $25.00 per Half Page 
$15.00 per Quarter Page 


DISCOUNTS: 
wemee Uionthe............ 5 per cent 
ee Mees. .............. FO per cm 
Twelve Months........... 15 per cent 


Advertising forms close the twentieth of the month 
preceding the date of issue. 


Ask your Newsdealer for it, or send to the Publication Office 


143 Liberty Street - New York City 








PNEUMATIC 
TOOLS 

OF 

ALL KINDS 


AIR HOISTS 
PAINTING 
MACHINES 
AIR 
COMPRESSORS 











“MONARCH” PNEUMATIC TOOLS 


RIVETERS 
DRILLS 
CHIPPING 
HAMMERS 
WOOD BORING 
MACHINES 





COMPLETE 
PLANTS 

FOR THE 
TRANSMISSION 
OF POWER BY 
COMPRESSED 
AIR 


No. & DRILL 


STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO. - - 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE, 34 and 3% Fremont Street, San Francisco, California 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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The most pathetic figure in the criminal and 
political history of our times 





Arrested five years ago charged with the mur. 
der of Senator Goebel of Kentucky, con- 
victed, sentenced to be hanged, now in the 
Louisville jail awaiting a new trial, tells 


| HIS OWN STORY 


The conditions existing before the tragedy. 


his Pi fesse Se 


fi Where he himself was when Goebel was shot. 
y How the web tightened about him. Why hetried 
{ to escape: “The strongest card played by the 


rosecution.”’ His arrest, imprisonment, etc. 
> 





The chief actor in the great Kentucky q 
q tragedy writes his story exclusively for 


THE READER 
MAGAZINE 


SEGA! 


es ratte Faia tea Bea . 





parerenesee 
55 ENIAC 
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ARTISTIC INTERIORS 
DESIGNED AND DECORATED 


From our immense stocix of beautiful Wall Papers, 
the plainest rooms can be made attractive. Our 
stock is the most carefully selected on the Pacific 
Coast. It comprises Exclusive designs and colorings 
in Domestic and Imported papers. 


{f your loeal dealer does not carry the 
Tozer Wall Papers send to us for samples. 








deveted to travel be 
fiction and kindred % 
subjects-beautifully®: 
illustrated. Published 
every month and sold 

te lovers of 920d, literature —— fer 








L. Tozer & Son 
762-764 Mission Street 
San Franeisco, California 


ne dollar a Year or ten cents a copy-on 
es trains and ob stands. Three months trial, 25¢4 


dravel Dublishing Ce. St Lavy 


‘How ie Trae) inc, sia its ireylation $0000 Natal) 




















Black Diamond Express Monthly 


PUBLISHED BY THE PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


An Illustrated Compendium of FACTS, FICTION, TRAVEL, HUNTING, FISHING 





IS97 THE PIONEER oF ITs cLass 1905 





5O cents a year 
5 cents a copy 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 








Complete plans and list of materials to build a $300 Cottage, 

CUT ME OUT suitable for a winter resort, Bungalow or Home, and Twelve 
ees = Months’ Subscription to Fewell’s American Homes, an Up-to- 
the-Times, Two Dollars - and - fifty -cents- per- Year Monthly 

: AM WORTH Magazine, will be mailed on receipt of this Advertisement and 
ONE DOLLAR One Dollar Fifty Cents in either Currency, Postoffice or Express 
Money Order. (No stamps or personal checks accepted. ) 

RNB RE Remember this offer is only 
j good until March Sist, 1905 
JEWELL’S AMERICAN HOMES © "<i: oc suwser 
MAGAZINE, and money 


WM. CLARKE JEWELL, PUBLISHER ™% be accompanied by this 
316 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK ciTy *4Vertisement. 
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T Hi F Forthcoming in the 
MARCH NUMBER 


CRAFTSMAN SINGLE COPY 23 CENTS 


The Simple Life Biographical Series—JOHN MUIR, Naturalist and Author 


With many rare Illustrations of Nature’s wonders in our National Parks. 


American Artist Series, No. 1—A NOTED BOSTON PAINTER, with Illus- 
trations. 


Municipal Art Series—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHURCH ARCHITECTURE—East 
and West, Illustrated. 


Art in The Home and in The School Series. 
The fourth decorative scheme for the mural treatment of the nursery and the school room, based upon 
the child figures found in the work of the early Italian artists, including Botticelli, Luca de la 
Robbia and others. 


New Home Features—HOME TRAINING IN CABINET-WORK. 


Complying with requests from many sources, especially from parents, Mr. Stickley will begin in the 
March number a new Series of articles under the above title, ranging from the simpler to the more 
difficult forms in a natural evolution of structural integrity in both design and workmanship. 

These practical lessons will be clearly defined and fully illustrated with measured drawings, and are 
intended not only to teach the use of tools, but also the nature and beauty of natural woods, their proper 
selection and fashioning, and artistic treatment in the finish, grain development, staining, etc. Mr. 
Stickley’s expert skill and experience, thus freely given, will aid the cabinet worker or the layman, in a 
wide range of cabinet making possibilities, and will serve to educate the young in sound principles of 
taste and construction, and in case of natural mechanical bent, to fit a boy, by practice, to become a 
skilled workman, builder or designer. 

Nature has endowed the average boy with the ability to drive a nail into a board, and sometimes with 
the ambition to build a chicken coop ora dog kennel, a go-cart or a pair of stilts, and like everything 
else that is worth doing, it is worth learning how to do it well. 

To start the boys right, to encourage thoroughness and integrity in all work, to teach them to 
combine beauty with utility, and to take pride and pleasure in every form of excellence, is both a duty 
and a privilege of the thoughtful parent or teacher, and builds a sure foundation for self respect and 
usefulness. 


Four Cottage Homes. 


In addition to the regular Craftsman House Series, but entirely independent of that proposition, THE 
CRAFTSMAN will prepare and publish designs and descriptive plans for four Cottage Homes in the 
near future, limiting the cost of each below $1,500. F 

This special feature has been called for by requests from many readers seeking low cost, but com- 
fortable homes. Plans for two of these cottages will be given in the March number, in advance of the 
building season. 


A Craftsman’s Bungalow. 
In anticipation of the coming season at the shore and mountains the next in order of The Craftsman 
House Series for 1905, will be in an original design, with accompanying plans, for a comfortable, 
modest and practical Bungalow, adapted to the general landscape features and requirements of such tem- 
porary or permanent homes by the shore, the forest, or the stream, where Nature revels and man may rest. 
These complete plans will appear in the March number in season for spring building, and will be 
furnished free of charge to any annual subscriber to The Craftsman. 


NO BETTER TIME TO SUBSCRIBE THAN NOW! 


GUSTAV STICKLEY, Publisher 


CRAFTSMAN BUILDING SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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$1.00 the Year 10c. the Copy 
“A Periodical That’s Different” 


So say readers and critics 
when speaking of 


SAXBY’S 


TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE 








Interesting Short Stories. 

Articles That’ Mean Something. 
Each Issue Contains ~ Beautiful Illustrations. 

Pages of Travel and Humor. 

Verse you can Understand. 


OUR OFFER. - 
Send us 35 cents in U.S. 1c. stamps or coin and we La 
will send you SAXBY'S TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE ] 
for three months, on trial, and a thoroughly practical re E E i Bag 
bees ? 
en THE ORIGINAL Swiss Milk- 


FOUNTAIN PEN Cc HOCOLATE 


i i i bei 1 to 
that is guaranteed to give satisfaction, being equa HIGH AS THE ALPS IN QUALITY 


Id at $1.00. 
scochlatied Beware of inferior substitutes, wrapped 
Address: in obxtous imitation of the well-known 


° c: lo In: PETER'’S, 
Saxby’s Traveler’s Magazine Ssistibly Delicious 








e . s 1d Aga of Mi Bu "on a 
Mercantile Library Building LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Dept. 11 18 Hudson St., New York. 























The Most Interesting 
Magazine 


In the United States 


@ During 1905 promises to be THE Kean age MONTHLY. It will be illustrated as well as any 10 cent magazine in the 
world, and it will i use throughout a higher wets o of paper than as other 10 cent magazine. It will open to the reader vistas of 
thought that have been undreamed of before lo magazine ill have | a finer series of articles during 1905 than that which will 
RCI in THE PACIFIC MONTHLY # the inal title of “‘The Coming Supremacy of the Pacific Coast.” THE 
PACIFIC MONTHLY will tell you all about the Lewis and Clark Exposition at Portland. It will open your eyes to the 
» possibilities and opportunities of the West. It wil show you the energy, enthusiasm and optimism of the Pacific Coast. 

it ‘will give you the broad prospect. _ It is undoubtedly t ‘erent magazine, and if you believe in earnestness, in enthusiasm, 
in optimism, you will be tremendously interested in tHe PACIFIC MONTHLY. Send 10 cents for the January number 
or send 25 cents for three months’ trial subscription. 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 


Edited by William Bittle Wells 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Send for Catalogue 


Refrigerating and lce-Making Machines 


Of Any Desired Capacity 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


505 MISSION STREET 
San Francisco, California 





See 
3 ORANGE DISTRICT 64 
i ISTRI 
A00 carloads of oranges shipped this Catalogue 
season from Lindsay, Tulare Co. » prior to Be fore 
Nov. 18th. We are offering excellent You 


orange land there at $50 to $100 an acre 
on easy terms of payment. 


Buy 
Send for Catalogue. 
C. M. WOOSTER CO. Land 


se 
23 ee ots In 


4, 
Stet st. gan California 





Alfalfa, Fruit, 
Vines, Cattle, Hogs 
Weare selling the great Boggs Ranch 


at Princeton, Colusa County, on the 


banks of the Sacramento River in 40 acre 
tracts, at average price of $50 an acre, on 
easy terms. Free water-right for canal 


irrigation. Write for Catalogue. 


C. M. WOOSTER CO. 








es ee UNIAN 


| 9X _ Napa county 


THE GARDEN OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Rich soil, beautiful scenery, unsurpassed climate, pyre mountain water. Three lines of rail- 


section of the State, and the place to make a home. Cheap lands. For particulars write the 


| ’ road, two lines of steamboats, Forty miles from San Francisco—easy of access. A growing 


Chamber of Commerce, Napa City, or the Board of Trade, St. Helena, 
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The German Savings 
and Loan Society 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


> amie bi 





Board of Directors 
JOHN LLOYD - PRESIDENT 
DANIEL MEYER 
H. HORSTMANN : ot 
H. B. RUSS N. OHLANDT 
EMIL ROHTE I. N. WALTER 


Vi1CE-PRESIDENT 


FE TE NET IT EG 5; 


2ND VICE-PRESIDENT 
IGN. STEINHART 
J. W. VAN BERGEN 


A, H, R. SCHMIDT CASHIER 
WM. HERRMANN - 
GEO. TOURNY a 
A. H. MULLER 

W. S. GOODFELLOW” - 


ASST, CASHIER 
SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 


GENERAL ATTORNEY 








No beauty can stand the 
disfigurement of bad teeth 


Take care of your 
teeth. Only one 
way — 


Sozodont 


“‘Good for Bad Teeth 
Not Bad for Good Teeth’’ 


HALL & RUCKEL 


NEW YORK 

















THB MANHATTAN 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


ARTHUR CASSOT, Proprietor 
NEW YORK LONDON 
Knickerbocker Building, Cor. Sth Ave. and 14th St., N. Y, 
Will supply you with all personal references and clippings 
on any subject from all the papers and periodicals published 
here and abroad. Our large staff of readers can gather for 
you more valuable material on any current subject than 
you can get in a lifetime. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 
TERMS: 100 clippings $5.00 500 clippings $20.00 
250 clippings $12.00 1,000 clippings $35.00 
Send stamp for our neat calendar 














the ‘Ever Ready” Electric Book Lamp 


Flashlights and Novelties 
Send for Catalogue 
ELECTRIC, RAILWAY AND 
MANUFACTURERS’ 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


68-72 First Street 
San Francisco 









Brookers:Airless Tire 


Perfect Modern Tire. No lost time, no repairs, 

nopump. Resilient. You slip it on and ride 

everywhere. Containing a rubber core in place 
compressed air. Expressed anywhere. 


. . of co: 
Bicycle, Auto & Vehicle Tires ME, Brooke, 1422 Grant Av., Denver, Col. 
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Los Angeles’ Famous New Hotel 


The Angelus 


UNDER NBW MANAGEMENT 





The most elegantly and luxuriously equipped hotel for 
its size in the United States. One of the sights of 
Southern California. European and American plans. 

Big sample rooms for commercial men. 


LOOMIS BROS., Proprietors 
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AGASSIZ HALL 


A school for boys among the Sierra pines. Remarkable 
Climate. Prepares for best Colleges and Universities. Out-door 
Sports: Riding, Hunting, Boating, Fishing, Snow-shoeing, 
Camping. Boys may enter at anytime. For Catalogue, address 
the I eadmaster, WILLIAM W. PRICE, M. A. 


Alta, Placer County » California | 





ANDERSON ACADEMY 


MixLiTary — Number limited— Boys thoroughly prepared 
for any coliege. Situation beautiful; Climate unsurpassed; 
Buildings modern; Gymnasium new; Teachers college men. 

WILLIAM WALKER ANDE RSON, Principal | 
Irv ington, California 





“BEAULIEU” 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Tenth Year. Send for Catalogue. 
Tel. Mason 1686, 2601 College 


Number limited. 


Avenue, Berkeley, California 





COLLEGE NOTRE DAME | 


Fifty-second year, founded 1851, incorporated 1858; accred- 
ited by State University 1900. Courses : collegiate, preparatory, 
commercial. Intermediate and primary classes for younger 
children. Notre DAME CONSERVATORY OF Music, founded 
1899, awards diplomas. Apply for terms to Sister Superior. 

San Jose, California 





HOITTS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fourteenth year; incomparably the most beautiful place. 
Perfect sanitation, limited enrollment, home comforts, superior 
instruction, fits 3 any college. I llustrated catalogue. 

. J. MEREDITH, A. B., V. Principal 
Menlo Park, C alifornia 





IRVING INSTITUTE 


A day and home school of high standing for girls and young 
ladies. Accredited to the universities. Art and music under 
masters. Write for catalogue. 

MRS. EDW. B. CHURCH, Principal. 
26 California Street, San Francisco 
Reopens Tuesday, Jan. 3, 1905. 











ISAAC PITMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


A home school of business. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION in 
all commercial branches, special coaching. Write for terms, 
345 Haight Street, San Francisco, California. 

B. F. DUFF, Principal. 





MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


Confers degrees and grants diplomas. Seminary course 
accredited to the Universities; rare opportunities offered in 
music, art and elocution. Thirty-ninth year. Write for cata- 
logue to Mrs. C. T. Mills, Pres., Mills College P. O., California. 








MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 


San Rafael, California 
Second Half- beng begins January 9th, 1905 
Junior School AS ag 
ARTHUR CROSBY. D . D., Head Master 


SACRED HEART COLLEGE 


Eddy and Larkin Streets, San Francisco, California. Con- 
ducted by the Christian Brothers. A high-grade private school 
ef 30 years’ standing. Commercial, High ae and College 
Courses. Modern Langua eS, Music and Drawin g. 

BROT. ER XENOPHON, F.S. C., 





Pres, 








SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


738 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Has better rooms, better methods, cheaper rates, larger 
attendance, and gets more positions for pupils than any other, 
Write for Catalogue. Cc. E. HOWARD, Pres. 





SHORTHAND REPORTING 


and Typewriting, instruction given pupils by correspondence, 
indiv idual teaching and practice at 302 Montgomery street, San 
Francisco. MISS M. G. BARRETT, Principal. 





ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools. Incor- 
porated and empowered to confer Academic Degrees by Act 
of the State Legislature, 1872. The Business College forms a 
separate department. Send for catalogue to 

BROTHER ZENONIAN, President, Oakland, California 





ST. MARGARET’S 
Suburban Boarding and Day School for young ladies and 


children, San Mateo, California. 
MIsS IDA LOUISE TEBBETTS, Principal 





STUTTERING AND STAMMERING 

and nervous speech corrected by strictly meritorious system at 
Melbourne System Schools, 810 Diamond Street and 521 Franklin 
Street, San Francisco, California. 





THE HAMLIN SCHOOL 


and Van Ness Seminary, a boarding and day school for girls. 
College preparatory course, general course. Accredited by the 
leading colleges and universities. 
MISS SARAH D. HAMLIN, Principal 
1849 Jackson Street, San Francisco, California 





The Jenne Morrow Long College Acting Taush'. 
of Voice and Dramatic Action Round 


Ten Months. Public mid-week matinee by students once a 
month, in “Ye Liberty Playhouse.” A ey ractical training-schoo! 
for the! stage, under the patronage of “Ye Liberty Playhouse,” 
Oakland, and “The Majestic,” San re Students used in 
both theatres — course. SEND FOP CATALOGUE. = 
$10 a month. NNE MORROW LONG, General Manag 
“2152 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California 





THE LYCEUM 


An accredited preparatory school for the University, Law 
and Medical Colleges; references, President Jordan or any 
Stanford professor; day and evening sessions. 

Phelan Building, Market St., San Francisco, California 





VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


81 FULTON ST., SAN FRANCISCO. Established 1895. 
Pre-eminently the largest and best equipped school on the 
Pacific Coast—offering all the advantages of Eastern and E 
pean conservatories for a thorough musical education. 


Prospectus upon application. 





PRIMER 





EPA 
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WHEN YOU GO EAST 


You should arrange your trip 

so as to visit NIAGARA by 

the way, by booking from 
Chicago via 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE” 












NEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 
: Toilet Powder 
he’ 
4 Beauufies and eves @ 
A positive rehef for ee 
comple ag and all skin afficten 
box. Be sur 
Meant Sgn tol everywhere, OF 
you 


by mail 25 cent Sample free. 
: GERHaR 
























Four fine through trains daily 
to New York and Boston 


SEND FOR A FOLDER 
O. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. A., Chicago 


CARLTON C. CRANE, Pac. Coast Agt., San Francisco 
F. M. BYRON, South’n California Pass. Agt., Los Angeles 























OFFERS to the homeseeker ideal 


e aa 
conditions for the Business man, 
‘ 9 Farmer, Stock raiser, Dairyman, 


Lumberman, Miner, etc., its resources 
being unlimited. 
the county seat, is a city of 2,500 population. It has two Grammar Schools and 
a ela one High School; Court House built at a cost of $150,000 from granite out of a 
Madera County quarry. The San Francisco Postoffice is built of this granite. 


for Alfalfa, the Grape, and all kinds of fruits and cereals, with irrigation, can be 

an had at very low figures and easy terms. For particulars, write to the Board of Trade, 

Madera, Madera County, California, or to any of the following members of the Board 

of Supervisors :—S. SLEDGE, Madera; D. B. FOWLER, Madera; I. D. BROWN, Berenda; 
GEO. TEAFORD, Fresno Flats; W. A. ELLIS, North Fork, Madera County, California. 
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San Jose and Santa Clara Valley 
CALIFORNIA 








—_— 


At 














AN ARTESIAN WELL OF THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY A. P. Hill, photo 


WHY not come to a section of California which has a naturally fertile soil, splendid climate, 
best of possible educational and social advantages? 

Why not raise apples at a net profit of from $200 to $1,000 per acre, according to 
age of the trees, and while the trees are coming into bearing raise onions at 60c. per sack, aver- 
aging 200 sacks and upwards per acre? Or vegetables? Or alfalfa on lands where you can have 
an artesian well flowing an abundant stream of water eternally? We have such lands at from 
$125 to $250 per acre. We have artesian wells which for 30 years have flowed constantly 
without any diminution in the supply. 

Our great seedmen will contract for all the onions you can raise, furnish the seed, and pay you 
6oc. a sack. 400 sacks to the acre is not uncommon, 200 sacks a common yield. Come and 
buy land and live where you can enjoy climate and make a GOOD LIVING at the same time. 


Send 2c. Stamp for Our Booklet. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE (HOSAY), CALIFORNIA. 
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SAN JOSE 
The Santa Clara Valley 
HOMES FOR SALE 


The Cream of California. Choice Suburban Homes. 

An Improved Locality. Productive Property. Suburban 

Electric Car Service. Good Roads. Splendid Schools. 

. Good Water. Most Moderate Climate Both Winter 

and Summer. Abundant Railway Service. 
Cheap Commutation Rates. 


JAMES A. CLAYTON & GO. 
Real Estate Agents 
34 WEST SANTA CLARA ST., SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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THE ONLY 
Medicinal Preparation 
: THAT 
Creates a 
5) e * 
) Fairer Skin ¢ 
te For Sale by all Druggists 
~ 50c a JAR . 
a Sample free if you mention ? 
4 


























this magazine 


ANITA CREAM 
& TOILET CO. 


Los ANGZLES, CALIFORNIA 
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WEST COAST WIRE AND IRON WORKS 


19 FREMONT ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 














FROM SANTA CLARA > fe Bat ALUM ROCK PARK 
AND SAN JOSE TO AND RESERVATION 





lying on the eastern edge of Santa Clara Valley. At the terminus is found a variety of remark- 
able mineral springs, including hot and cold sulphur, soda, magnesia, arsenic, iron and other 
combinations unequalled for their beneficial a There are private sulphur, turkish, plunge 
and tub baths, and the largest public mineral swimming bath in America, containing natural 
sulphur water and covered with an immense glass roof. The scenery is unsurpassed both in the 
ark and on the line of the electric road and its proximity to San Francisco and other central 
‘alifornia towns makes it possible to visit this attractive resort and return the same day. 
Send for booklet. 


H. CENTER, Mgr. First and Santa Clara Sts., SAN JOSE 
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A FRUIT FARM IN SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


es" LICK OBSERVATORY stars: 


—~ SOUTHERN PACIFIC HOTEL VENDOME 
> To San Jose in the heart of California’s San Jose headquarters for Observatory 
fruitful Santa Clara Valley. travelers. 


SUPERB STAGES of the Mt. Hamilton Stage Company make the mountain climb delightful. 
Stanford University and Old Mission Santa Clara are close at hand. 
For details address HOTEL VENDOME, Josrernu T. Brooks, Manager 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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Throw Away Your 
Be GLASSES < 


You do not have to 
wear thein and 
ought not to. 











You can see 
BY again with 
; your own eyes 
as well as you used t 
by using li 
A tonic eye-food and sight-strength- 
ener put upin the form of an ointment 
for convenient use, as harmless as 
cream, contains no atropine, no co- 
caine, no mercury or other poisonous 
drugs—not used jn the eyes but on the outside of the lids. 
Restores to the eyes their natural strength and clearness. 
Cures weak, dim, painful, watery, strained, blurred, headachy 
eyes; astigmatism, myopia and other troubles of sight, eye- 
nerves and muscles; pterygium, granulations, floating spots, 
films and scums; also opacities and cataracts in ae 
and‘‘throws away” o- in oldand young. Thousands speak 
and write of it, like Mrs. Carr: 
“Dec. 1,194. Dear Doctor: I have used two boxes of your 
Eyelin which has cured me of all trouble I had with my eyes. 
hen I commenced to use Eyelin I had been wearing glasses 
for over twelve Psy, and the time had come when they gave 
me no relief and the Oculists said they could not do anything 
forme. I can now read and use -, eyes for any kind of work 
forhoursatatime. Find enclosed 8iforEyelin. It willbemy 
leasure to answer any and all inquiries in regard to what 
3lin has done for me, I am, most truly, Mrs. B. M. Carr, care 
of Southern Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn.” 
OUR SPECLAL PROPOSITION, Send us #1 and we will 
mail to you (in plain wrapper) a full-sized package of Kyelin 
enough to cure most cases) with the doctor’s instructions how 
use it. Your money back if Eyelin doesn’t suit you. Write 
for free advice, testimonials and plain talks. 
Ti. 


THE EYELIN C0.,, 1425 Washington Blvd., Chi 
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KEITH'S 


her 


Curtainsé Draperies 


Sent anywhere in United States, our exquis- 

itely illustrated Catalogue No. 29 C, of Lace 

Curtains, Bed Sets, Portieres and Curtain 

Novelties, Printed in Colors, It is the fore- 

most authority on curtain fashions and shows 

the advanced styles at the lowest prices. 
We pay the freight. 


Keith’s Furniture 


Our Catalogue No. 29 F, illustrating 475 pieces 

of furniture for the home, will be sent free to any 

point West or entire South, Sent East only on 

receipt of zoc. All our furniture is of the Keith 

quality — standard for more than a quarter 

century. We pay freight and guarantee safe 
delivery. 


ROBERT KEITH 
Furniture and Carpet Company 
Dept.29 KANSAS CITY, MO. 








FOR HENS 


TRADE MARK 


1, and April 25, 1899, 
FOR LITTLE CHICKS 





2 inch Mesh, 1% inch, 1% inch 


4 inch Mesh 
Ask Our Agents in Every Town for 


UNION LOCK 
POULTRY FENCE 


Also Our Farm, Field and 
Hog Fencing 


REG'STERED 


THE BEST, THEREFORE THE CHEAPEST 


Patronize Home Industry 


Pacific Steel & Wire Company 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
100 Front Street. Son Francisco 
Factory. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 











San Francisco Overland Routes 


Pacific Mail §.S. Co., Occidental & 
Oriental §.S. Co., and Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha (Oriental $.S. Co.) 

Central Pacific, Union Pacific, Chicago 
& North-Western, and Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railways. 











; T. D. McKAY, General Passenger Agent 


NO. 4 WATER STREET, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 














Grose SHeet Metat Works 
Tin, Galvanized and Sheet Iron Work 
SKYLIGHTS 
TIN, GALVANIZED IRON and SLATE ROOFS 
LEAKY ROOFS REPAIRED 
1176 MISSION STREET PHONE FOLSOM 2046 


FOR 


Comfort, Pleasure, Health * Home 
Come to SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For full particulars and illustrated printed 
matter, enclose five cent stamp to 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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For a Disease Germ That 


Liquozone 


On every bottle of Liquozone we offer $1,000 
for a disease germ that it cannot kill. We do 
this to assure you that Liquozone does kill germs. 

And it is the only way known to kill germs 
in the body without killing the tissues, too. Any 
drug that kills germs is a poison, and it cannot 
be taken internally. Medicine is almost helpless 
in any germ disease. It is this fact which gives 
Liquozone its worth to humanity; a worth so great 
that, after testing the product for two years, through 
physicians and hospitals, we paid $100,000 for 
the American rights. And we have spent over 
one million dollars, in one year, to buy the first 
bottle and give it free to each sick one who 
would try it. 


Acts Like Oxygen 


Liquozone is not made by compounding drugs, 
nor is there any alcohol in it. Its virtues are 
derived solely from gas—largely oxygen gas—by 
a process requiring immense apparatus and 14 days’ 
time. This process has, for more than 20 years, 
been the constant subject of scientific and chemical 
research. 

The result is a liquid that does what oxygen 
does. It is a nerve food and blood food —the 
most helpful thing in the world to you. _Its effects 
are exhilarating, vitalizing, purifying. Yet it is 
an absolutely certain germicide, The reason is 
that germs are vegetables; and Liquozone—like an 
excess of oxygen—is deadly to vegetal matter. 

Liquozone goes into the stomach, into the 
bowels and into the blood, to go wherever the blood 
goes. No germ can escape it and none can resist 
it. The results are inevitable, for a germ disease 
must end when the germs are killed. Then Liquo- 
zone, acting as a wonderful tonic, quickly restores 
a condition of perfect health. Diseases which have 
resisted medicine for years yield at once to Liquo- 
zone, and it cures diseases which medicine never 
cures. Half the people you meet—wherever you 
are—can tell you of cures that were made by it. 


Germ Diseases 


These are the known germ diseases. All that 
medicine can do for these troubles is to help 
Nature overcome the germs, and such results are 
indirect and uncertain. Liquozone attacks the 


Can't Aill 


germs, wherever they are. 


which cause a disease are destroyed, the disease 





We Offer $1,000 


And when the germs 


—EEE 


must end, and forever. That is inevitable. 


Asthma 
Abscess—Anzmia 
Bronchitis 

Blood Poison 
Bright’s Disease 
Bowel Troubles 
Coughs—Colds 
Consumption 
Colic—Croup 
Constipation 
Catarrh—Cancer 
Dysentery— Diarrhea 
Dandruff—Dropsy 
Dyspepsia 
Eczema—Erysipelas 
Fevers—Gall Stones 
Goitre—Gout 
Gonorrhea—Gleet 


Hay Fever— Influenza 
Kidney Diseases 

La Grippe 
Leucorrhea 

Liver Troubles 
Malaria— Neuralgia 
Many Heart Troubles 
Piles—Pneumonia 
Pleurisy — Quinsy 
Rheumatism 
Scrofula—Syphilis 
Skin Diseases 
Stomach Troubles 
Throat Troubles 
Tuberculosis 
Tumors—Ulecers 
Varicocele 

Women’s Diseases 


All diseases that begin with fever—all inflammation—all 
catarrh—all contagious diseases—all the results of impure or 


poisoned blood. 


In nervous debility Liquozone acts as a vitalizer, accom- 


plishing what no drugs can do. 


5Q0c. Bottle Free 


If you need Liquozone, and have never tried 


it, please send us this coupon. 


We will then mail 


you an order on a local druggist for a full size bottle, 

and we will pay the druggist ourselves forit. This 

is our free gift, made to convince you; to show 

you what Liquozone is, and what it can do. In 

justice to yourself, please, accept it to-day, for it 

places you under no obligation whatever. 
Liquozone costs 50c. and $1. 





Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
My disease is 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


for this offer may not appear again. _Fill out the blanks 
and mail it to Tue Liquozone Company, 458-464 





I have never tried Liquozone, but if you will supply 
me a soc. bottle free I will take it. 














M17 Give full address—write plainly. 








Any physician or hospital not yet using Liquozone will be 


gladly supplied for a test. 
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Mr. Edison’s 
Ambition 


“T want to see an EDISON PHONOGRAPH in every home.” 
To this end Thomas A. Edison has worked untiringly, perfecting 
both the EDISON PHONOGRAPH and EDISON GOLD MOULD- 
ED RECORDS till few people are aware of the marvelous beauty 
of the music they produce. 

More than half of you who read this are 
thinking of the squeaky out-of-date machines 
in stations and ferry-houses, and the roaring 
scratchy imitations that your neighbor played 
silly tunes on allsummer. Don’t forget that 
your neighbor played the kind of music he 
likes and he enjoyed it. With an EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH you can have your kind too. 

The EDISON PHONOGRAPH amuses 
—it thrills. It educates the children; pro- 
viding a grade of music in rendering and per- 
fection of tone, that nothing else on earth can 
bring into the home. It is the safe resource of the hostess. It plays 
for dancing. Itis the vaudeville, the play, the concert. It plays the 
things you like as often as you like. It is better than the show itself, 
where more than half bores you and only part is pleasing. It is your 
own little show, with slippers and smoking jacket, in town or country. 

In mechanical features it is far superior to anything of its kind 
ever produced. It runs for years without variation. 

Three-fourths of our purchasers say, “If I’d known the 
EDISON PHONOGRAPH was like ¢hat I’d have bought one 
long ago.” They thought it hateful—they found it indispensable. 





Don't judge it unfairly. Give the nearest 
dealer a chance. If the dealer isn’t handy 
write to us for catalogues of Edison Phono- 
graphs and Edison Gold Moulded Records. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 


ORANGE, N. J. 
New York Chicago San Francisco London 


I. C. S. Language Courses Tanne Kane 
taught by Edison Phonograph C1. Eduon— 
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Birthday of The Southwest Limited 


The Southwest Limited, between Chicago and Kansas City, recently celebrated 
its first birthday anniversary. Within its first year this train took first place 
—and today holds it. _Its route is via the short line of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


Leave Union Station, Kansas City, 5:55 p.m. Arrive Union Station, Chicayo, 

8:55 a.m. Westbound time, five minutes later. The Southwest Limited is 

electric lighted throughout and carries standard sleepers, dining car, observa- 

tion-library car, chair car and coach. All the cars are owned and operated 

by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, offering an excellence in 
service and equipment not obtainable elsewhere. 





Other famous trains of this Company are The Pioneer Limited, between 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis, and The Overland Limited, between 
Chicago, Omaha, Denver and San Francisco. On your next western 
trip why not go via one route and return via another? Descriptive books 
and folders sent for six cents postage. 
F. A. Miller Cc. L. Canfield 
General Agent 


General Passenger Agent 
635 Market St., San Francisco,Calif. 


Chicago 



























In the world’s scenic paradise, amid the majesic pines and lordly oaks that stand sentinel about awe-inspiring 
Shaga. - a i 
Sta eg oe ced Sinn Weg hehe ea ona tee 
A ten day stop-over privilege at Shasta Springs is allowed 
on round trip or one way first-class limited tickets 
For beautiful souvenir and full details, address JOHN S. MATHESON, Manager Shasta Springs Hotel Co., 
SHASTA SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 
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“Let Libby Serve Your Soup 


Tomato, Julien, Consomme, ChicKen, Mulligatawny, 
Oxtail will please the most fastidious. They are 
quicKly prepared—delicious to eat —satisfactory to all. 


Libb 9 Natural F (| D r( T 

} Y S Flavor 00 ro uC S 
such as Potted Tongue, Melrose Pate, Veal Loaf, Corned Beef 
Hash, Cottage Loaf, etc., are prepared from the choicest 


material by expert chefs and trained assistants in the renowned 
Libby kitchens. All grocers have them. Ask for Libby’s. 


Our booklét, “Good Things to Eat,” sent free on request 
Send five 2c. stamps for Libby's Big Atlas of the World. 


Libby, McNeill @ Libby 
Chicago 
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Unbounded Hespam! + 
Luxurious Res f 


ALL THE PLEASURES AND INVIGORAMON OF OUTDOOR LIFE AWAIT YOU AT 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO, CORONADO BEACH 
HE WORLD'S MOST EQUABLE CLIMATE. UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


NEW GLENWOOD, RIVERSIDE 
CALIFORNIA'S MISSION HOTEL. IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE PADRES 


CASA LOMA, REDLANDS 
AMID ORANGE GROVES AND SNOW-CAPPED MOUNTAINS; DRY, WARM 


HOTEL GREEN, PASADENA 
A FEAST OF FLOWERS DELIGHTING EVERY SENfc 


RAYMOND, PASADEN 
VIEW OF MOUNTAIN AND VALLEY ENCIRCLING THE COMPASS 


MARYLAND, PASADENA 
PASADENA'S LATEST HOTEL, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


ANGELUS, LOS ANGELES 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT, CENTRAL, CONVENIENT, LUXURIOUS 


LANKERSHIM, LOS ANGELES 
LOS ANGELES’ TWENTIETH CENTURY HOTEL, WELCOME FOR ALL 


POTTER, SANTA BARBARA 
THE SCENIC HOTEL OF THE PACIFIC SHORE, FACING THE OCEAN 


ARLINGTON, SANTA BARBARA 
MAINTAINS ITS TRADITION OF PERFECT SATISFACTION 


HOTEL EL PASO DE ROBLES, PASO ROBLES 
WHERE SUNSHINE AND HOT SPRINGS BRING HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, THE BEAUTIFUL, DEL MONTE 
THE GOAL OF THE GOLFER. BY THE SEA, NEAR OLD MONTEREY 
SEA BEACH HOTEL, SANTA.CRUZ 
A SURF-KISSED PARADISE WHERE BIG TREES GROW 
HOTEL VENDOME, SAN JOSE 
"MID FRUITS AND FLOWERS. THE WAY TO THE GREAT LICK TELESCOPE 
ST. JAMES HOTEL, SAN JOSE 
WHERE GUEST AND COMFORT MEET EN ROUTE TO MT HAMILTON 
CALIFORNIA HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 
THE SHRINE OF THE EPICURE, THE HOME OF ITS GUESTS 
HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN FRANCISCO'S NEW HOTEL, THE HOST OF GUESTS FROM EVERY LAND 


PALACE HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 
WORLD-FAMOUS AMONG THE WORLD'S TRAVELERS 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 








